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DR.  CHARLES  DUNCAN  MclVER. 
BORN  SEPT.  27,   1860.     DIED  SEPT.    17,  1906. 

N.  W.  Walker. 

THE  educational  awakening  that  has  been  going-  on 
in  North  Carolina  for  the  past  twenty  years  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  the  history  of 
the  state.  During  this  period  the  achievements  in  pop- 
ular education  have  been  little  less  than  marvelous. 
Influences  have  been  set  in  motion  that  are  reshaping 
the  very  life  of  our  people.  There  has  been  a  renais- 
sance of  educational  statesmanship  and  by  its  magic 
touch  the  state  has  already  been  lifted  to  a  higher  plane 
intellectually  and  morally,  industrially  and  socially. 
And  in  this  regeneration  of  an  old  commonwealth  no 
one  has  played  a  more  conspicuous  part  than  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Duncan  Mclver. 

Dr.  Mclver  was  born  September  27th,  1860,  in  Moore 
county,  not  far  from  Sanford,  in  the  community  of  the 
old  Buffalo  Presbyterian  church,  a  community  largely 
composed  of  "Macs"  whose  ancestors  had  come  from  the 
highlands  of  Scotland.  His  grandfather  was  a  native 
of  Scotland  who  had  become  a  settler  in  this  famous 
community  at  the  tender  age  of  eight.  His  maternal 
ancestors  were  of  Scotch  and  English  descent.  He  was 
reared  on  the  farm,  and  it  was  here  in  his  youthful  days, 
while  imbibing  the  spirit  and  learning  the  traditions  of 
old  Scotland,  that  he  learned  also  some  of  the  sterner 
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lessons  of  life  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  his 
riper  years.  We  are  told  that  his  father  insisted  stren- 
uously upon  two  things:  first,  that  his  sons  should  attend 
regularl}7  the  best  schools  within  reach;  and  second,  that 
on  Saturdays  and  during  vacation  they  should  take  their 
places  with  the  regular  employees  of  the  farm. 

He  entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1877 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  graduated  in  1881  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  a  class  that  numbered 
amoug  its  thirty-one  members  such  men  as  State  Super- 
intendent J.  Y.  Joyner,  Dr.  Robert  P.  Pell,  Congress- 
man Charles  R.  Thomas,  Judge  Robert  B.  Albertson, 
and  a  number  of  others  who  have  done  valiant  service 
for  the  state  and  nation. 

It  is  worth  while  to  recall  in  this  connection  the  names 
of  a  few  of  the  University's  sons  who  have  been  moving 
spirits  in  this  educational  revival — Alderman,  Aycock, 
Mclver,  Joyner,  Noble,  Graham,  Winston,  and  a  host 
of  others,  whose  work,  though  perhaps  not  so  con- 
spicious,  has,  nevertheless,  been  effective.  When  one 
examines  this  list  of  names  and  then  recalls  that  all  these 
men  of  thought  and  action  were  students  here  together 
(except  Prof.  Graham  who  had  gone  out  a  few  years 
before,  and  Dr.  Winston  who  was  then  a  professor  here), 
one  is  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  even  in  their  stu- 
dent days  they  must  have  conspired  against  illiteracy 
and  pledged  themselves  in  united  effort  to  free  the  state 
from  its  blasting  bondage.  Whether  or  not  such  a 
pledge  was  then  made  it  matters  not;  the  world  knows 
the  princely  service  they  have  rendered,  and  it  knows, 
too,  that  the  state  owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  it  can 
never  repay. 

Dr.  Mclver's  life  work  was  begun  as  assistant  teacher 
in  a  private  school  in  the  city  of  Durham  in  the  fall  of 
1881.  He  soon  became  principal,  and  when  the  Durham 
public  schools  were  established  he  became  assistant 
superintendent  and  in  that  capacity  helped  to  organize 
the  city  graded  schools.      It  was  here  in  May,   1882,  he 
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cast  his  first  vote,  and  he  was  ever  proud  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  for  a  local  tax  to  secure  the  establishment  of  these 
schools.  He  was  later  called  to  Winston  as  assistant 
superintendent,  helping-  therein  1884  to  organize  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  city.  He  spent  two  and  one  half  years 
in  Winston,  leaving-  there  in  the  fall  of  1886  to  become 
principal  teacher  in  the  literary  department  of  Peace 
Itstitute.  He  remained  here  uutil  1889,  and  it  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  the  idea  of  founding  a  great  state 
college  for  women  took  hold  upon  him  and  impelled  him 
to  action.  Through  his  instrumentality  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature  of  1889  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  school  as  he  had  been  building  in  his 
dreams,  but  at  that  time  opposition  to  state  aid  was  at 
high-water  mark,  and  the  bill  failed  to  pass.  In  writ- 
ing of  Dr.  Mclver  and  his  dreams  at  this  period  Mr  Dan- 
iels, one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  uses  these  words: 
"The  Legislature  that  failed  to  make  the  appropriation 
for  the  college  did  what,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  was  better.  They  authorized  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  to  engage  two  conductors 
of  Teachers'  Institutes  who  should  meet  and  teach  the 
teachers  in  every  county  of  the  state.  The  wise  Major 
Finger  selected  Mclver  and  Alderman,  and  for  several 
years  they  conducted  a  campaign  for  public  education 
all  over  North  Carolina  that  sowed  the  seed  for  the  har- 
vest of  educational  progress  that  has  marked  the  recent 
history  of  North  Carolina."  Again  in  1891  a  bill  was 
introduced  providing  for  the  establishment  of  The  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College  and  it  passed  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. 

Mclver  was  chosen  President.  The  city  of  Greens- 
boro had  such  faith  in  the  man  and  his  plans  that  it 
voted  an  issue  of  bonds  to  secure  the  location  of  the 
school.  The  college  was  opened  in  October,  1892.  The 
story  of  its  growth  under  Dr.  Mclver's  wise  administra- 
tion is  a  matter  of  pride  to  North  Carolina.     It  is  a  fas- 
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ciuating  story,  too,  but  the  limits  of  this  sketch  forbid 
our  narrating-  it  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  from  1892 
to  Dr.  Mclver's  death  September  17,  1906,  it  has  grown 
from  a  small  plant  with  three  or  four  buildings  on  ten 
acres  of  land,  with  a  faculty  of  fifteen  and  an  attend- 
ance of  a  little  over  two  hundred,  receiving  from  the 
state  $10,000  annually,  into  a  modern  college  for  women, 
having  now  a  plant  consisting  of  eleven  well-constructed 
and  well-equipped  buildings  on  one  hundred  and  thirty 
acres  of  land,  a  faculty  of  forty-odd  members,  an  attend- 
ance of  about  800,  receiving  from  the  state  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $40,000.  It  has  only  begmn  to  grow. 
During  this  time  it  has  taught  3,254  young  women. 
Two-thirds  of  its  students  have  become  teachers  in 
North  Carolina  schools,  and  they  have  taught  over  200, 
000  of  the  state's  children.  The  man  through  whose 
instrumentality  such  uplifting  influences  have  been 
brought  into  the  life  of  the  state  is  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered by  posterity  as  one  of  the  state's  greatest  benefact- 
ors. No  one  since  Calvin  H.  Wiley  has  done  so  much 
for  the  children  of  the  state  as  Dr.  Mclver.  No  written 
memorial  can  quite  indicate  what  he  had  come  to  stand 
for  in  our  southern  life  and  thought.  No  meeting  of 
southern  educators  seemed  complete  without  him;  no 
educational  program,  satisfactory  until  his  name  appear- 
ed on  it.  Almost  every  newspaper  in  the  state  has  said 
that  his  death  was  the  saddest  calamity  that  could  have 
come  to  North  Carolina  in  the  death  of  any  one  of  its 
citizens,  and  the  statement  will  not  be  challenged. 
There  are  men  in  North  Carolina  possessed  of  higher 
scholarship  than  he,  but  there  is  no  one  to  compare  with 
him  in  the  promotion  of  intellectual  advancement  and 
civic  righteousness — no  one  who  seercfe  to  have  been  able 
to  throw  himself  whole-heartedly  and  sympathetically 
into  the  people's  cause  and  labor  so  effectively  for  their 
childrens'  welfare  and  happiness. 
In  the    beautiful   eulogy  pronounced  over  his   dead 
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friend,  Mr.  Bryan  paid  high  tribute  to  Dr.  Meier's 
loft j  idealism.  It  Was  this  devotion  Of  his  to  an  ideal, 
coupled  with  his  boundless  sympathy  for  the  common 
people  and  his  marvelous  power  to  inspire  faith  in  others 
that  made  possible  his  splendid  achievements.  He  never 
allowed  himself  to  grow  out  of  touch  with  the  great 
masses.  He  was  laboring  for  their  advancement,  and 
he  well  knew  that  to  help  them  he  must  be  in  sympathy 
with  their  trials  and  struggles,  their  hopes  and  their 
joys.  He  would  meet  the  ignorant  laboring  man  from 
the  backwoods  district  with  the  same  friendly  smile  and 
kindly  greeting  and  the  same  warm  hand-shake  that 
were  given  to  the  highest  official,  and  tell  him  in  his 
inimitable  style  the  same  joke  perhaps;  and  somehow 
the  common  man  knew  that  beneath  it  all  there  was 
genuine  sympathy — genuine  manhood.  In  a  word,  he 
was  never  handicapped  by  becoming  what  the  world 
calls  academic. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  World's  Work  occur  these 
words:  "One  of  the  striking  facts  of  our  time  is  the  con- 
spicuous ability  of  the  educational  leaders  in  the  South- 
ern States.  Educational  work  there  is  a  form  of  states- 
manship and  it  appeals  to  men  of  the  highest  ability." 
Dr.  Mclver  was  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  high  type 
of  educational  statesmanship  here  mentioned.  In  this 
respect  he  is  to  be  ranked  with  Dr.  Alderman,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Dr.  Houston,  of  Texas,  and  the  lata  Chancellor 
Hill,  of  Georgia.  These  men  have  been  positive  forces 
in  Southern  thought  and  life;  they  have  not  only  stood 
for  high  ideals,  but  they  have  had  the  courage  and  the 
patience  and  the  faith  and  the  ability  to  bring  things  to 
pass — after  all,  the  supreme  test  of  a  man's  usefulness. 

Dr.  Mclver  used  to  remark  that  in  his  younger  days 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  on  two  things:  first,  he  would 
never  make  public  speeches;  second,  he  would  never 
attempt  to  teach  women.  This,  of  course,  was  said  in 
jest.     His  subsequent  career  showed  that  he  could  not 
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have  been  in  earnest,  for  he  became  not  only  one  of  the 
state's  foremost  speakers  but  the  state's  most  successful 
teacher  of  women. 

In  1885  Dr.  Mclver  was  married  to  Miss  Lula  Martin, 
of  Winston.  She,  too,  was  a  teacher  of  remarkable 
ability  and  success  who  was  thus  enabled  to  enter  sym- 
pathetically into  all  her  husband's  plans  and  to  encour- 
age him  in  all  his  efforts.  Four  children  were  born  to 
them,  three  girls,  Misses  Annie,  Velinda,  and  Lula  Mar- 
tin, and  one  son,  Charles  D.  Junior. 

Flattering  calls  time  and  again  came  to  him  to  go  to 
other  institutions  in  other  states,  but  he  disregarded 
them  all,  preferring  to  remain  here  where  it  seemed  to 
him  his  services  were  most  needed,  even  though  they 
were  not  in  a  financial  way  so  well  rewarded.  His  work 
came  to  absorb  him  thoroughly — for  he  was  watching 
and  guiding  the  very  realization  of  his  own  dream.  He 
saw  that  this  work  was  not  finished,  and  he  could  not  go. 
His  life-long  and  devoted  friend  State  Superintendent 
Joyner  says  he  had  time  and  again  pleaded  with  him  to 
take  rest,  but  his  reply  always  was:  "I  cannot  rest  until 
my  work  is  done.  My  joy  is  in  my  work.  I  had  rather 
do  it  the  best  I  can  and  live  a  shorter  time."  He  has 
been  a  tireless  worker  for  the  cause  of  education.  He 
has  labored  as  conductor  of  institutes  and  summer  nor- 
mal schools,  as  campaign  speaker  for  local  taxation,  and 
as  advocate  before  legislative  committees  to  secure 
school  legislation;  he  has  served  as  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  as  University  trustee,  as 
president  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association,  as 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  as  president  of  the  Department  of  Nor- 
mal Schools  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
as  member  of  the  Southern  Education  Board,  as 
secretary  of  the  same  organization,  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  its  field  work,  as  member  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,  and 
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in  other  capacities.  In  1905  his  election  as  president  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  was  prominently 
urged  by  his  friends,  and  he  came  near  being-  chosen  to 
that  important  position.  Another  piece  of  his  work 
that  must  not  be  forgotten  is  the  organization  of  the 
Woman's  Association  for  the  Betterment  of  School  Build- 
ings and  Grounds.  If  his  fertile  brain  had  done  noth- 
ing more  for  North  Carolina  than  bring  into  being  this 
Association,  the  state  would  still  be  his  debtor — I  had 
almost  said  it  would  be  amply  repaid  for  every  dollar  it 
has  ever  expended  upon  the  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege. To  appreciate  what  this  splendid  organization 
has  done  and  is  doing — and  it  is  only  in  its  infancy — one 
has  but  to  visit  some  of  our  rural  communities  where  its 
uplifting  influence  has  been  felt — it  cannot  be  estimated, 
it  cannot  be  told,  one  must  see  it  to  believe. 

Dr.  Mclver  was  a  loyal  son  to  his  Alma  Mater.  After 
his  graduation  he  attended  every  commencement  held 
here  but  one,  and  he  would  have  come  then  but  was  una- 
voidably detained  at  home.  His  Alma  Mater,  too,  has 
watched  his  career  with  pride  and  she  has  gloried  in  his 
achievements.  She  has  recognized  in  him  that  type  of 
manhood  she  desires  to  send  out  into  the  world.  In  1893 
she  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters, 
and  again  in  1904  in  recognition  of  his  faithful,  efficient 
service,  she  called  him  back  to  bestow  upon  him  her 
highest  badge  of  honor,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
The  University  and  the  state  are  proud  of  his  noble 
career.  And  a  hundred  years  hence  when  this  educa- 
tional revival  shall  have  become  a  shining  chapter  of  his- 
tory, and  Mclver's  service  shall  be  appreciated  for  its 
true  worth,  if  truth  be  not  dumb  and  simple  justice 
blind,  posterity  must  accord  him  a  place  with  Mur- 
phey  and  Yancey  and  Wiley,  with  Macon  and  Graham 
and  Morehead  and  Vance,  for  he  has  played  no  little 
part  in  helping  to  shape  the  destiny  of  the  state,  His 
work  will  endure, 


DUTY. 

From  day  to  day  to  know  the  duty  next 

And  dare  perform  it  with  all  might  and  main 
Without  a  murmur  or  a  question  vain, — 

In  joy  and  peace,  alike  in  times  perplext, 

When  hope  beams  brig-lit,  or  when  the  spirit's  vext, 
To  do  my  best  and  never  doubt  I'll  gain 
The  heights,  where  honor  lives,  without  a  stain — 

May  all  my  life  exemplify  this  text. 

For  thus  my  work  is,  be  it  high  or  low, 

Or  in  the  ranks  to  follow  or  to  lead. 
And  if  I  be  where  peaceful  waters  flow, 

Or  'midst  the  harvest  of  the  dragon  seed 
It  matters  not;  this  much  I  know: 

My  life's  the  one  expression  of  my  creed. 

— Iman  Idi^r. 


THE   FORCES   THAT    MAKE    AMERICAN    CITIZENSHIP.* 

W.  R.  Jones. 

TODAY  as  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  and  look  back  into  the  ages  that 
have  past,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  mankind's  onward 
march  towards  freedom.  We  see  him  first  pressed  down 
by  the  organizations  of  church  and  state.  But  one  by 
one  as  the  centuries  pass,  he  gains  concessions  from 
the  autocracy,  breaks  down  the  idea  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  and  demononstrates  to  the  world  that  man, 
the  individual,  has  eternal  rights  which  are  just  as 
sacred  as  those  of  the  organization. 

But  in  countries  where  the  seeds  of  governmental  and 
religious  autocracy  had  once  been  scattered  he  could 
never  hope  to  gain  from  the  organization  those  liber- 
ties which  allow  his  full  and  free  development.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  turned  to  America  as 
the  land  of  freedom.  But  even  with  the  first  drift  of 
immigration  came  the  power  and  oppression  of  the  king, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  long  and  bloody  conflict  that 
our  forefathers  won  for  themselves  the  power  of  self- 
government. 

The  eternal  justice  of  their  cause  was  established  per- 
manently by  the  sword  of  Washington,  and  enscrolled 
forever  by  the  hand  of  Jefferson.  The  ties  of  the  bat- 
tlefield were  transformed  into  the  ties  of  government, 
and  all  were  bound  together  for  the  beginning  of  a 
national  life  and  for  the  development  of  a  national  cit- 
izenship. 

But  unity  in  government  did  not  mean  unity  in  the 
thoughts  and  lives  of  the  whole  people,  for  the  external 
conditions  throughout  our  country  were   not  so  unified 

*  Succespf ul  Senior  Oration  in  the  contest  for  the  Mangum  Medal, 
Oommencemement  of  1906. 
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as  to  lead  the  individual  along  the  same  path  towards 
a  higher  development.  The  Southern  States  presented 
a  different  set  of  conditions  from  the  Northern  States; 
and  just  as  the  climate  and  natural  resources  of  the 
South  differed  from  the  climate  and  natural  resources 
of  the  North,  so  the  character  and  type  of  citizenship 
of  the  South  was  to  differ  from  the  character  and  type 
of  citizenship  of  the  North.  As  men  work  so  they  live, 
and  as  they  live  so  are  their  ideas  formed  and  the  type 
of  character  and  civilization  moulded. 
.  Industrialism  found  a  congenial  soil  in  the  North, 
and  with  nature's  aid  growth  was  inevitable.  Indus- 
trial towns  sprang  up  and  the  people  became  laborers 
together.  Industrial  union  meant  social  union;  and  the 
standard  of  their  citizenship  was  measured  by  man's 
value  to  society  in  character  and  productiveness.  Thus 
the  trend  was  to  wipe  out  social  distinctions,  to  culti- 
vate the  principle  of  democracy,  and  to  unite  the  whole 
people  as  brothers.  In  short,  their  life  was  revolving 
in  a  circle  whose  centre  was  commercialism. 

As  we  turn  to  the  South  the  scene  changes  and  we 
find  a  different  development.  In  place  of  the  industrial 
town,  we  find  the  large  platation  as  the  unit.  The  slave 
is  the  laborer;  and  his  master  living  in  luxury  and  gov- 
erning the  great  plantation  is  growing  in  culture  and 
leadership.  But  as  we  look  closer  into  that  Southern 
life  we  find  another  element — the  great  common  people. 
Unwilling  to  become  enslaved  as  the  negro  and  to  accept 
him  as  their  companion,  they  are  carving  their  way  into 
the  forests,  and  there  in  the  shades  of  nature  building 
.  happy  and  virituous  homes.  As  we  look  back  at  that 
complex  life,  in  the  light  of  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  one  force  around  which  Southern  life 
revolved  was  conservatism.  The  very  structure  of 
Southern  society  demanded  conservatism  for  the  preser- 
vation of  home  life;  and  it  was  the  force  which  deter- 
mined the  action  of  the  South  in  the   questions   of   gov- 
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ernment.  Theirs  was  a  strict  adherence  to  our  constitu- 
tion and  traditions,  and  they  wished  to  apply  them  in 
every  political  emergency.  Thus  it  was  that  Southern 
life  became  one  of  nice  distinctions  which  laid  stress 
on  the  organizations  of  society  and  government;  and  to 
partake  of  either  of  these  required  a  family  tradition. 
Therefore  the  inevitable  trend,  we  must  admit,  was 
not  toward  democracy  but  toward  aristocracy.  Yet  it 
was  an  aristocracy  that  recognized  a  serious  responsi- 
bility and  justified  itself  by  noble  traditions. 

The  commercialism  of  the  North  with  the  forces 
which  clustered  around  it,  and  the  conservatism  of  the 
South  with  its  attendant  force,  afford  an  insight  into 
the  real  life  of  each  section.  If  we  view  them  in  this 
light,  each  having  a  different  standard  of  citizenship,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  sections  drifted  apart, 
and  the  harmony  and  unity  in  the  beginning  of  our 
national  life  had  grown  to  be  discord  and  disunion. 
The  ties  of  the  battlefield  which  had  held  the  sections 
together  were  being  obliterated  as  each  hero  passed 
away;  and  the  breaking  of  the  ties  of  comradeship,  led 
to  that  other  question — the  breaking  of  the  bonds  of 
union. 

Should  the  union  be  divided,  and  each  section  stand- 
ing apart  develop  its  own  life?  Or  should  some  other 
force  harmonize  that  development  and  give  to  the  world 
a  broader,  truer  and  nobler  citizenship  than  could  ever 
have  been  developed  in  disunion?  Should  the  great 
North  with  its  life  of  action,  and  the  great  South  with 
its  wealth  of  feeling  forever  stand  apart,  or  should 
that  other  element  of  the  human  spirit — liberalism,  if 
you  please,  enter  into  our  national  life  and  make  us  a 
unit? 

This  force  was  not  to  be  found  wanting,  for  as  the 
emigrants  pushed  westward,  and  came  in  contact  with 
problems  that  required  the  nation's  aid,  they  were 
becoming  national  citizens;    and   it   remained   for   that 
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life  to  develop  a  citizenship  sufficient  to  hold  the  nati6n 
together.  Without  the  product  of  that  western  life  in 
the  person  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  dare  say  the  Ameri- 
can Union  would  have  been  broken  up,  and  the  nation 
of  Webster's  vision  would  have   been   vanished  forever. 

When  this  new  force  and  brothers'  blood  had  sealed 
Our  union,  then  was  it  forever  inseparable.  The  war 
came  because  of  a  clash  in  development,  and  its  story 
is  a  continuous  recital  of  heroic  deeds,  because  each  sec- 
tion was  fighting  for  the  right  as  God  gave  them  power 
to  see  the  right.  The  Northern  arms  were  victorious, 
but  he  who  would  for  once  believe  that  the  Confederate 
soldier  was  insincere,  has  only  to  study  the  spirit  in 
which  his  arms  went  down,  and  the  duties  of  civic  life 
were  resumed. 

That  the  questions  to  be  decided  by  arms  were  for- 
ever settled  and  that  American  life  should  again  be 
unified,  is  assured  by  the  spirit  of  the  Southern  soldier, 
who  once  gave  utterance  to  the  sentiment: 

"I  loved  the  South  and  dared  for  her 
To  fight  from  Lookout  to  the  sea 
With  her  proud  banner  over  me." 

But  today,  when  his  foes  have  recognized  his  devotion 
to  duty,  gives  utterance  to  that  other  sentiment: 

"I  stand  and  say  that  you  were  right. 

I  greet  you  with  uncovered  head, 
Remembering  many  a  thund'rous  fight 

When  whistling  death  between  us  sped. 
I  clasp  the  hand  that  made  my  scars, 

I  cheer  the  flag  my  foemen  bore, 
I  shout  for  joy  to  see  the  stars 

All  on  our  common  shield  once  more." 

The  unity  of  the  American  life  did  not  mean  that  the 
South  should  turn  aside  from  conservatism,  for  such  a 
thing  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  highest  development 
of  national  citizenship.  Commercialism  had  invaded 
the  North  to  remain  forever,  conservatism    had  invaded 
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the  South  to  remain  forever,  and  liberalism  was  finding 
a  permanent  home  in  western  development.  And  I  am 
glad  that  when  we  look  into  our  national  life  today  we 
find  these  three  fundamental  forces.  Each  has  its  orig- 
inal source  and  represents  a  different  side  of  American 
life.  But  while  each  section  breathes  its  life  into  our 
nation,  it  in  turn  partakes  of  that  of  the  other  two, 
while  all  contribute  to  a  universal  development. 

The  North  stands  for  a  bigger  and  broader  commer- 
cialism today  than  it  did  thirty  years  ago.  And  while 
commercialism  is  not  the  whole  of  American  life,  yet  I 
think  we  all  must  admit  that  it  is  a  fundamental  ele- 
ment. The  products  of  American  industries  invade 
every  land  and  by  serving  man's  necessities  and  wants, 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  millions  of  souls.  The 
North  stands  for  that  great  active  element  in  our 
national  life,  which  brings  things  to  pass  and  gives 
energy  to  American  institutions.  It  is  the  source  of 
that  ever-expanding  and  growing  spirit  which  has  char- 
acterized our  nation  and  is  the  law  of  life.  Her  gTeat 
industrial  growth  is  favored  by  nature  and  we  may  all 
rejoice  to  think  that  she  will  ever  breathe  a  healthful 
industrial  spirit  into  our  national  development. 

And  just  as  in  Northern  life  we  find  a  bigger  and 
broader  commercialism,  so  in  our  western  life  we  find  a 
greater  development  of  liberalism.  The  forces  of  west- 
ern life  have  ever  tended  to  shape  the  individual  into  an 
American  citizen  rather  than  a  sectional  citizen.  The 
freedom  which  has  characterized  their  growth  has  made 
it  possible  for  thought  to  develop,  unhindered,  thus 
contributing  to  the  universal  side  of  our  life,  giving  to 
it  breadth  of  vision  which  can  detect  and  appreciate 
truth  wherever  it  exists.  It  is  this  spirit  that  has 
organized  and  given  energy  to  their  State  Universities, 
which  are  becoming  the  greatest  sources  of  American 
thought,  and  which  are  contributing  to  our  national 
life  a  liberalism  of  which  we  may  all  be  proud. 
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But  while  the  commercialism  of  the  North  and  the 
liberalism  of  the  West  have  been  expanding-  and  assert- 
ing- themselves  in  our  national  life,  the  great  loyal 
South,  grappling  with  internal  problems  before 
unknown  to  man,  all  the  while  enduring  the  criticism 
of  the  world,  has  again  come  on  the  arena  of  national 
development,  offering  at  the  "Shrine  of  Liberty, "  a 
conservatism  untainted  by  aristocratic  exclusiveness, 
and  unchained  from  the  bonds  of  slavery.  In  crossing 
the  threshold  she  has  closed  the  door  behind  her,  but 
she  has  brought  with  her  those  noble  traditions,  which 
give  to  American  institutions  their  individuality,  and 
to  our  national  life  a  history  made  rich  by  her  loyal 
sons  and  daughters. 

Her  star  of  slavery  which  went  down  washed  in 
rivers  of  blood  has  arisen  the  sun  of  democracy.  Her 
hills  and  valleys  which  once  shuddered  at  the  sound  of 
cannon  are  now  smiling  with  the  fruits  of  industry. 
Her  rivers  which  once  ran  red  with  fratricidal  blood 
today  speak  back  to  us  in  music  of  machinery.  In  her 
conservative  soil  she  has  planted  the  seeds  of  commer- 
cialism, and  liberalism,  which  have  given  to  her  a  fruit- 
ful harvest,  enabling  her  to  assert  herself  and  again 
take  up  that  famous  role  in  national  life. 

With  the  forces  of  commercialism,  liberalism,  and 
conservatism  asserting  themselves  in  our  national  life, 
we  have  no  fear  for  the  development  of  American  cit- 
izenship. For  these  are  elements  found  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  man.  Willing,  or  that  striving  active  ele- 
ment in  man's  consciousness  which  gives  life  and  energy 
to  things,  is  seen  in  the  expression  of  our  commercial- 
ism. Knowing,  or  that  unviversalizing  element  in  man, 
which  relates  things  to  the  Absolute,  accepting  truth 
wherever  it  is  found,  is  recognized  in  our  liberalism. 
While  Feeling,  or  that  element  which  gives  a  value  to 
things,  and  which  clings  to  tradition,  giving  a  richness 
and  beauty  to  life,  finds  expression  in  our  conserva- 
tism. 
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And  just  as  in  the  greatest  individual  lives,  these 
three  elements,  each  serving-  to  connect  the  others,  lose 
themselves  in  one  mighty  unity,  so  in  our  fuller 
national  development  these  three  forces,  these  three 
sections,  each  uniting  the  other  two,  shall  lose  them- 
selves iu  a  national  life  harmonizing"  with  the  life  of 
man,  which  shall  give  to  the  world  a  citizenship 
grander  than  the  centuries  have  ever  developed. 

And  while  I  believe  that  the  American  citizen  has  yet 
to  come,  still  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  erase  one  star  from 
the  crown  of  the  thousands  who  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  that  their  country — America — might  be  free. 
And  so  long  as  man  shall  preserve  in  his  life  a  place  for 
gratitude,  so  long  shall  his  heart  swell  with  applause 
at  the  story  of  a  Washington  at  Yorktown  and  a  Jack- 
son at  New  Orleans.  Its  significance  shall  become 
greater  to  the  American  citizen  as  the  years  go  by, 
because  with  his  fuller  development  shall  come  a 
greater  power  of  appreciation,  not  only  for  our  great 
leaders,  but  for  the  thousands  of  uncrowned  heroes  who 
have  given  up  their  lives  on  a  cross  of  duty. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  of  the  South 
today  rejoice  to  know  that  every  true  American  citizen 
in  all  this  broad  land  of  ours  has  once  for  all  time  come  to 
a  realization  of  the  fact,  that  uppermost  on  the  hearts 
of  our  fathers  who  wore  the  gray,  was  written  in  flam- 
ing letters  which  grow  brighter  as  the  decades  pass, 
that  immortal  phrase,  "devotion  to  duty." 

And  today,  fellow  classmates,  as  we  stand  in  the 
sacred  presence  of  those  heroes  of  "sixty-three,"  sous  of 
this  University,  whose  names  are  here  inscribed  on 
plates  of  marble,  let  us  never  think  of  blotting  out  one 
page  of  their  life's  history,  but  rather  remember  that 
upon  us  falls  the  duty  of  reflecting  to  the  world  the 
light  of  their  immortal  lives. 

The  forces  that  make  American  citizenship  have  des- 
tined our  nation  for  world  influence,  and  every  phase  of 
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our  life  should  be  presented  to  the  nations  in  its  truest 
meaning-.  And  as  the  lig-ht  of  American  life  beams 
forth  may  it  never  again  be  clouded  by  internal  dissen- 
sions, but  may  the  purity  of  its  rays,  streaming  from 
a  national  unity  in  which  all  sections  are  lost,  light  up 
the  world  with  the  life,  the  knowledge,  and  the  love  of 
the  American  citizen. 


THE  RAZOR. 

Q.  S.  Mills, 

AND  NOW  I  will  show  you   a  patient  who  is  insane 
and  still  is  not  insane." 

As  the  guard  made  this  paradoxical  announcement  he 
prepared  to  open  the  door  before   which  we  had  stopped. 

"His  appearance  will  deceive  you,  "he  continued.  "From 
every  indication  you  will  judge  him  entirely  sane.  Al- 
low him  to  talk  to  you  as  he  wishes;  you  will  find  him 
interesting-.  However,  do  not  by  any  chance  open  your 
knife  in  his  presence.  The  sight  of  a  blade  of  any  kind 
renders  him  violent;  otherwise  he  is  perfectly  harmless." 

The  guard  swung  the  door  open,  and  we  entered  a  well 
lighted  chamber  of  comfortable  dimensions.  I  noticed 
at  once  that  the  furnishings  of  the  department,  while 
simple  in  detail,  were  in  quality  much  superior  to  that 
of  the  fittings  throughout  the  rest  of  the  asylum,  and 
I  was  furthermore  amazed  to  perceive,  along  one  wall,  a 
set  of  shelves  completely  filled  with  books.  In  the 
center  of  the  room  stood  a  desk  covered  with  writing 
material,  from  beside  which  the  occupant  of  the  chamber 
rose  as  we  entered,  and  advanced  to  meet  us.  He  was  a 
man  of  apparently  thirty-five  or  forty,  of  medium  height,, 
with  a  wiry  figure.  His  dress,  although  plain,  was 
scrupulously  neat.  As  he  came  toward  us  I  was  struck 
by  the  elasticity  of  his  step  and  by  his  superb  carriage. 
He  held  himself  erect,  and  with  his  head  thrown  back, 
his  chin  slightly  elevated,  met  my  eyes  squarely. 

"Mr.Harriman,"  said  the  guard,  "I  bring  a  visitor — 
Mr.  Burton." 

The  patient  bowed  and  extended  his  hand.  I  shook  it. 
There  was  something  so  unusual  about  being-  received 
in  this  conventional  manner  by  a  lunatic  that  I  felt 
somewhat  ill  at  ease.  Then,  too,  we  had  just  come 
from  the  ward  of  the  violent  insane,  and  the  cries  of  its 
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inmates  still  rung-  in  my  ears.  Nevertheless  I  gripped 
his  hand  as  if  it  were  an  every-day  occurrence  for  me  to 
be  received  by  madmen,  and  looked  him  in  the  face. 
There  I  found  no  sign  of  mental  aberration;  a  slight 
pallor  was  the  only  thing  that  seemed  unnatural.  He 
returned  my  gaze  steadily  and  smiled. 

"So,"  said  he,  "I  do  not  look  the  madman?  I  read  it 
in  your  face.  'There  are  no  signs  of  madness  here,'  you 
say,  'no  emaciated  features,  no  disheveled  garments,  no 
wild  lights  in  the  eyes.'  'Why,'  you  demanded,  'is  this 
gentleman  confined  here?  Surly  he  is  sane.'  Am  I  not 
right? 

"But  listen,  you  shall  hear  the  reason.  No!  no!  the 
guard  will  not  object — he  knows — " 

I  had  turned  to  the  guard  with  a  question  in  my 
glance.  He  smiled  and  nodded  assent.  The  speaker 
resumed: 

"It  happened  years  ago.  I  was  young  then  and  free. 
Yes  free— free  from  myself.  What  slavery  more  horri- 
ble than  this — the  constant  terror  of  one's  self — I  do  not 
look  it?     Ah!  you  do  not  know." 

At  this  a  pecular  light  flashed  in  the  insane  man's  eyes, 
but  as  the  guard  made  no  motion  I  did  not  heed  it. 
Since  then  I  am  convinced  that  he  did  not  see  it. 

"It  was  in  my  college  days — ,"  my  strange  host  con- 
tinued, "Yes,  do  not  be  surprised.  I  was  a  student 
once — and  am  one  yet.  Here  are  my  books — my  sole 
companions.  With  them  I  spend  whole  days.  Three 
years  I  toiled  at  college,  toiled  in  earnest — for  I  craved 
to  know.  Nor  was  my  labor  all  in  vain  as  this  key 
proves." 

The  madman  held  up  to  the  light  his  watch-fob  from 
which  desended  a  key  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 

"See!  the  three  Greek  letters  and  the  hand  and  stars 
— you,  too,  are  college  bred?  Ah!  then  you  understand. 
So  to  my  senior  year  I  passed.  Then  came  the  thing 
that  wrecked  my  life  and  put  me  here. 
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"One  afternoon  I  shaved.  All  alone  I  stood  before 
my  mirror.  Ah!  mj  friend,  have  you  ever,  when  alone, 
watched  the  bright  blade  pass  down  across  your  face,  felt 
its  keen  edge  press  gently  on  your  throat,  and  thought 
how  easily,  how  quickly  it  could  slip  beneath  the  skin, 
strike  through  the  flesh,  and  cut  the  cord  of  life?  Have 
you  ever  wondered  then  if  it  would  cause  you  pain,  if 
you  would  really  suffer — or  if  it  would  not  rather  bring 
a  sense  of  pleasure,  a  vague  feeling  of  rest,  of  relief,  of 
bliss,  such  as  one  experiences  in  a  dream?  Then  has 
some  inhuman  power,  pitiless,  overwhelming,  ever  grip- 
ped you  by  the  wrist  to  force  the  weapon  inward,  to 
pierce  the  life  that  struggled  to  oppose  it?  So  it  was 
with  me! 

"And  the  bitter  cruelty  of  that  power!  I  fought,  I 
strove  against  it,  the  self  within  me  cried  out  to  live — • 
and  yet,  like  those  of  the  bird  charmed  by  the  serpent, 
my  eyes  never  left  the  glittering  steel.  With  infinite 
loathing  I  gazed  upon  it — yet  at  the  same  instant  its 
fine  edge  tempted  me,  promised  a  caress  as  soft,  as 
delightful  as  a  sweetheart's.  I  quivered,  I  writhed  in 
unspeakable  agony — still  closer  drew  the  blade.  I  would 
have  screamed  aloud — my  tongue  refused  utterance." 

As  the  madman  spoke  I  had  watched  him  with  increas- 
ing apprehension.  However,  no  sign  of  violent  emotion 
had  appeared  in  his  face;  on  the  contrary  it  was  quite 
calm.  Nevertheless  I  interrupted  him  at  this  point  by 
again  turning  to  the  guard. 

"Are  you  not  afraid  that  the  recital  may  excite  your 
patient — ?"  I  began. 

"No,"  he  returned,  "it  has  just  the  opposite  effect. 
His  condition's  always  better  after  he  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  his  story." 

"You  see  I  am  quite  an  eccentric  madman,"  the 
speaker  resumed,  with  a  smile,  "but  rest  assured  that  I 
did  not  kill  myself,  for  I  am  still  here.  Just  as  the 
demon  seemed  to  have  completely  mastered  me — I  had 
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closed  my  eyes,  my  teeth  were  set,  I  almost  felt  the  cold 
steel  in  my  throat — the  door  opened.  My  roommate 
entered.  At  the  sound  of  his  step  the  spell  fell  partly 
from  me.  My  arm  relaxed — a  thin  crimson  line  showed 
on  my  neck.  I  turned.  My  roommate's  back  was 
toward  me;  he  had  not  noticed  my  condition.  In  a 
second  the  frenzy  swept  back  upon  me — but  this  time  not 
for  myself.  Like  a  tiger  I  crouched,  my  breath  came  in 
gasps,  my  hands  clutched  convulsively,  noiselessly  I 
leaned  toward  him.  Momentarily  I  recoiled  from  the 
act.  I  summoned  all  of  my  powers  to  one  mighty  effort, 
I  wrestled  as  in  a  spasm — and  won.  Casting  the  razor 
upon  the  dresser,  I  dashed  from  my  room.  He  had  not 
seem  me." 

Almost  imperceptibly,  I  imagined,  the  madman  had 
leaned  toward  me;  again,  I  fancied  that  I  had  caught 
the  strange  glitter  in  his  eye.  Involuntarily  I  moved 
away  from  him,  yet  the  guard  still  gave  no  heed.  Now, 
I  marvel  that  the  symptoms  could  have  escaped  him. 

The  madman  continued  without  interruption:  "To 
the  country  I  fled.  All  night  I  wandered.  I  could  not 
rest — I  could  not  stop — in  the  grip  of  the  frenzy  I  fled 
and  struggled.  Like  pictures  from  a  dream  snatches  of 
that  night  flash  over  me.  Sometimes  I  feel  the  sharp 
pain  of  the  briars  tearing  at  my  flesh,  sometimes  I  hear 
the  hushed  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  pine  trees,  some- 
times I  see  the  moon  float  through  a  cloud-rift  in  the  sky 
— nothing  is  distinct.  At  daybreak  I  found  myself  far 
away,  my  clothing  torn  io  shreds,  my  body  bruised  and 
lacerated — and  with  the  light  my  reason  returned. 
Painfully  I  made  my  way  back  to  my  room.  Not  even 
my  roommate  knew. 

"That  was  only  the  beginning.  For  a  time  I  remained 
at  college,  quiet,  apparently  my  old  self  again.  But 
gradually,  with  none  of  the  suddenness  of  the  first 
attack,  my  madness  returned  to  me — now  in  the  form 
of  a  malady  that  wove  itself  into  my  being  and  became 
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a  part  of  my  very  soul.  I  brooded  over  my  affliction,  I 
recalled  incidents  of  my  childhood  which  I  now  saw 
pointed  clearly  to  the  insanity  that  I  was  fast  approach- 
ing-. At  last  the  very  glitter  of  a  penknife  in  another's 
hand  served  to  rouse  me.  Life  became  unbearable. 
One  day  I  slipped  away. 

"No  one  knew  of  my  departure,  no  one  knew  whither 
I  went.  Through  many  strange  lands,  among  peoples 
who  spoke  strange  tongues,  I  traveled.  In  every  climate 
I  wandered,  sometimes  choosing  the  solitary  roadside, 
now  losing  myself  in  some  densely  crowded  city — and 
everywhere  was  my  evil  destiny  present  with  me.  A 
shadow  that  swallowed  up  my  life,  it  stalked  behind  me 
and  lay  on  me  like  a  weight. 

"And  so  my  madness  grew.  Gradually  it  approached 
total  insanity.  I  dared  not  catch  the  slightest  glimpse 
of  any  blade.  My  life  was  filled  with  terror — of  myself. 
It  even  posessesed  my  dreams.  Often  I  awoke  scream- 
ing, to  escape  the  commission  of  some  terrible  deed. 
How  soon  might  this  frenzy  turn  me  on  myself  again — 
or  on  some  innocent  victim?  I  could  not  know — and  yet 
I  could  not  submit  myself  as  a  madman. 

"In  one  last  desperate  hope  I  turned  to  our  Southern 
mountains — and  there  I  found  salvation — almost — in  a 
woman.  Ah!  it  is  always  there,  my  friend,  that  we 
find  the  influence  that  saves — if  saved  we  can  be. 
With  the  sight  of  Margaret  my  torment  was,  for  the 
first  time  in  two  years,  forgotten.  In  the  things  of 
which  she  talked  I  grew  interested;  my  madness  van- 
ished. Then  the  color  came  back  to  my  cheeks, 
the  glory  of  life  to  my  heart — for  Margaret  loved  me. 
We  were  married.  To  Paris — Venice — across  the  Alps 
— through  Italy  we  journeyed.  We  spent  a  winter  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ahl  Paradise! — 
for  one  who  has  been  cast  into  the  depts  of  hell — to  be 
drawn  back!  But  you  can  never  understand — for  you  can 
never  knoivV 
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Now  the  madman's  face  softened.  I  understood  why 
the  recital  quieted  him.  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  fire 
that  had  played  in  his  eyes  a  few  moments  before. 

"Then  we  returned,"  he  went  on.  "Still  life  was  all 
I  could  desire.  Margaret  was  devotion  itself — and  I 
adored  her.  Never  did  my  mind  revert  to  the  past. 
Apparently  that  life  was  gone  forever.  Vain  assump- 
tion! One  afternoon  we  sat  talking — ah!  I  remember 
as  distinctly — it  was  of  a  night  upon  the  Grand  Canal  in 
Venice  that  we  spoke.  And  now  comes  the  end!  My 
wife  toyed  with  a  pair  of  scissors  from  her  basket — the 
glitter  of  the  steel  flashed  through  my  eyes — on  through 
my  brain — and  in  a  second  I  was  again  a  madman. 
Margaret  sprang  forward — she  thought  me  ill.  A 
mighty  effort  brought  me  to  my  feet.  Prompted  by  the 
remnants  of  my  failing  reason  I  evaded  her.  Had  she 
reached  me  I  would  have  killed  her — her  whom  I  loved 
more  than  all  the  rest  on  earth.  Ah!  friend,  the  pathos 
of  it! — but  then  you  cannot  sympathize — you  cannot 
know.  As  I  had  fled  before,  again  I  fled — from  my  own 
home — from  a  terror  greater  than  any  I  had  ever  known. 

"That  night  is  blotted  from  my  l"fe.  At  dawn  the 
police  found  me  in  a  distant  quartei  of  the  city — but 
where  I  passed  the  night  I  could  not  tell  them.  Still  I 
went  home  alone,  partly  myself  again — to  Margaret — 
and  to  a  living  fear.  For  days  I  suffered,  as  no  human 
being  ever  suffered  or  will  suffer.  If  there  be  hell  beyond 
this  life  it  cannot  now  be  hell  for  me.  In  Margaret's 
presence  I  lived  in  agony.  That  the  end  must  come  I 
knew,  and  yet  I  could  not  confess  myself — nor  could  I  go 
away.  Strange  malady,  strange  obstinacy,  that  con- 
demned to  death  the  object  of  my  love!  No  longer  was 
I  the  affectionate  husband  of  the  past.  I  loved  my  wife, 
but  with  that  love  was  joined  a  horror  that  words  can- 
not express — I  feared  to  even  look  at  her.  Margaret 
grew  haggard  and  wan — her  eyes  never  left  me — every- 
where they  haunted  me,  great  troubled  eyes,  full  of  devo- 
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tion  and  of  dumb  despair.     They  must  have  moved  any 
but  a  madman! 

"One  day,  before  I  could  prevent  her,  she  stole  upon 
me.  About  my  neck  I  felt  her  arms — those  dear  arms 
at  whose  touch  I  once  had  thrilled  with  ectasy— yet  now 
I  recoiled  from  their  embrace  with  a  shudder.  My  brain 
surged,  my  whole  nature  revolted  at  the  deed  that  I  fore- 
saw. Wildly  I  implored  her  to  leave  me — not  knowing 
what  I  said.  Instead,  she  clasped  me  closer.  Her  sobs, 
her  efforts  to  calm  me,  only  served  to  enrage  me  more. 
Foaming,  uttering  an  inarticulate  cry,  half  of  frenzy, 
half  for  mercy,  I  reeled  to  my  feet — madly  I  clutched  at 
a  paper  knife  with  a  long,  keen  blade  that  lay  on  the 
table  near  me — her  weight  upon  me  hampered  me — I 
could  not  reach  it.  A  servant  entered — my  outcry  had 
alarmed  him — he  understood  all  in  an  instant.  As  I 
seized  the  knife  he  was  upon  me — the  blow  that  would 
have  killed  my  wife  fell  upon  his  shoulder.  We  grap- 
pled— we  broke  away  from  her — we  struggled  backward 
and  forward — Margaret's  cries  rang  in  my  ears — many 
figures  filled  the  room — I  sank,  overpowered  by  num- 
bers. Even  as  they  would  have  borne  me  raving  from 
her  presence  my  wife  strove  to  cast  herself  upon  me. 
She  prayed  me  to  kill  her — and,  fiend  that  I  was,  I  would 
have  done  it.  Barred  from  me  by  strong  arms  she  fell 
prostrate  as  they  carried  me  away. — So  here  I  am  to-day. 
— And  Margaret? — my  wife? — Ah!  the  shock  killed  her. 
I  never  saw  her  again.  Here  is  her  picture,  if  you  care 
to  see—?" 

I  leaned  forward,  eager  to  catch  the  features  of  this 
martyr.  The  intense  sadness  that  had  filled  the  mad- 
man's face  as  he  pronounced  his  final  words  had  served 
to  banish  from  my  mind  the  recollection  of  the  strange 
lights  that  had  again  played  in  his  eyes  as  he  related 
the  final  scene  in  this  tragedy  of  his  life.  He.  fumbled 
for  something  in  his  pocket.  Suddenly,  before  I  could 
avoid  him,  his  left  arm  seized  me  in  a  vice-like  grip,  his 
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face,  a  moment  before  tranquil  although  full  of  sorrow, 
was',  in  a  second,  convulsed,  more  like  the  countenance 
of  a  demon  than  of  a  man,  his  right  hand  flashed  before 
my  eyes,  and  in  it  I  caught  the  glitter  of  a  blade.  I 
threw  up  my  arm;  the  blow  that  would  have  cut  my 
throat  struck  my  wrist.  As  it  was  it  opened  a  deep  gash 
in  my  neck  from  which  the  blood  flowed  profusely. 
Frenzied  at  sight  of  it,  the  maniac  snarled  like  a  mad- 
dened animal.  The  guard's  shrill  whistle  sounded  in 
my  ears,  the  madman's  grip  loosened,  my  senses  slipped 
away.  Dimly  I  was  conscious  that  the  room  was  filled 
with  people  and  that  a  terrible  struggle  went  on  around 
me. 

Two  days  later  I  lay  upon  a  cot  in  a  private  ward  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  My  wounds  were  healing 
rapidly,  but  I  was  still  weak  from  loss  of  blood;  the 
shock,  which  might  have  proved  serious  in  the  case  of  a 
less  robust  man,  had  caused  me  no  ill  effects.  A  friend 
who  had  just  entered  bore  in  his  band  a  morning  paper. 
As  I  glanced  idly  at  it  my  eyes  fell  on  the  headlines: 

TRAGEDY    OF    LIFE    CULMINATES 
IN  SUICIDE. 

Beneath  this,  in  the  smaller  type,  I  caught  only  the 
name  Harriman. 

I  demanded  at  once  that  he  read  me  the  article.  He 
refused  at  first,  seemingly  much  provoked  at  his  care- 
lessness in  allowing  me  to  catch  sight  of  it,  but  finally, 
when  the  attendant  physician  assured  him  that  it  could 
do  me  no  harm,  he  read  as  follows,  from  The  Sun  of 
June  25,  1899: 

"This  morning  Mr.  L.  Vincent  Harriman,  for  fifteen 
years  an  inmate  of  the  Atkinson  Asylum  for  the  insane, 
this  city,  was  found  dead  in  his  cell,  his  throat  cut  from 
ear  to  ear.  For  many  years  Mr.  Harriman  had  been  con- 
sidered as  a  'trusty,'  but  on   Monday   last    he   became 
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violently  insane.  Upon  that  day  be  attempted  to  kill  a 
Mr.  J.  C.  Burton,  of  112  W.  172d  Street,  a  visitor  to  the 
asylum.  Although  his  attempt  was  thwarted  he  suc- 
ceeded in  wounding-  Mr.  Burton  severely,  and  in 
inflicting1  serious  injuries  upon  several  guards  before  he 
was  overpowered,  as  was  told  in  The  Evening  Sun  of  the 
23d.  Immediately  after  this  Mr.  Harriman  was  care- 
fully searched  and  placed  in  the  padded  cell  in  which 
Keeper  Martin  found  him,  lying  dead  in  a  pool  of  his 
own  blood,  at  five  o'clock  this  morning.  By  his  side  lay 
a  thin  strip  of  steel  some  six  inches  long,  one  edge  of 
which  had  been  ground  to  the  sharpness  of  a  razor.  With 
this  weapon,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  one  with  which 
he  made  his  attack  on  the  23d,  he  had  accomplished  his 
own  destruction.  Where  he  procured  these  blades,  and 
how  he  managed  to  smuggle  the  one  with  which  he 
killed  himself  into  his  cell  are  mysteries  that  baffle  the 
guards.  Thus  ends  the  tragedy  of  Mr.  Harriman's  life, 
which  was  recounted  in  Monday's  issue." 

Later  I  read  a  full  account  of  the  Harriman  case. 
From  it  I  copy  the  following  extracts: 

"The  authorities  were  for  a  time  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Harriman  managed  to 
obtain  the  blades  with  which  the  deeds  were  committed. 
For  years  he  had  not  had  even  a  penknife  in  his  posses- 
sion, so  far  as  his  keepers  knew.  It  has  at  last  been 
ascertained,  however,  that  he  removed  the  pieces  of  steel 
in  question  from  the  inner  part  of  his  desk,  where  they 
had  been  so  carefully  concealed  by  the  woodwork  as  to 
escape  the  scrutiny  of  the  guards  who  examined  the  desk 
prior  to  its  installation.  How  he  managed  to  sharpen 
them  will  never  be  known. 

"Mr.  Harriman  leaves  a  large  fortune,  which  he  inher- 
ited. As  he  has  no  heirs  this  fortune,  according  to  his 
wishes,  will  be  devoted  to  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  an  asylum  for  pauper  insane." 
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To  this  day  I  preserve  one  of  those  blades  of  steel  as  a 
souvenir  of  my  adventure  on  that  23d  of  June.  Yet  it  is 
not  my  only  memento,  for  on  my  neck  I  bear  a  large 
scar,  and  I  am  still  wholly  unable  to  move  two  fingers 
of  my  right  hand  on  account  of  the  tendons  that  the 
madman  severed  when  he  slashed  my  wrist. 


RAFE. 

H.  H    Hughes. 

WHEN  Sunday  school  was  over  Rafe  stopped  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree  and  looked  wistfully  at  the  long 
line  of  misty  blue  mountains  that  rose  far  across  the  valley 
to  the  northward.  A  crowd  of  boys  and  girls  of  his  own 
age  tripped  by  on  their  way  home,  but  none  of  them 
spoke  to  him  or  seemed  to  notice  him.  With  a  heavy 
heart  he  watched  them  out  of  sight  up  the  street,  then 
he  turned  again  and  gazed  at  the  mountains  across  the 
valley.  He  knew  that  he  was  not  like  those  children  of 
the  town,  and  never  could  be  like  them,  and  the  thought 
made  him  lonely  and  sick  at  heart. 

Up  among  the  silent  mountains,  where  he  came  from, 
people  talked  only  when  there  was  something  to  say; 
but  here  in  the  town  they  laughed  and  chattered 
incessantly  about  nothing;  and  the  noise  of  the  laugh- 
ter and  chatter  confused  him  and  made  him  feel  ill  at 
ease  in  the  presence  of  these  people.  This  noise  of  the 
town  roared  in  his  head  even  while  he  slept,  so  that  he 
longed  to  run  away  from  it  and  go  back  to  the  silence 
of  the  mountains.  He  would  have  gone  long  ago,  only 
there  was  no  one  up  there  to  go  to,  nor  nowhere  to  go. 

A  year  before  his  father  and  mother  had  both  died, 
and  he  was  left  alone  in  their  lonely  little  cabin  in  a 
cove  of  the  mountains.  He  wished  to  stay  there,  but 
the  minister  who  preached  at  the  mission  chapel  up 
there  brought  him  away  to  the  town  and  gave  him  a 
new  home  at  the  house  of  Miss  Martin,  a  lady  who,  he 
promised,  would  be  very  kind  to  him.  She  had  been 
kind;  she  had  given  him  new  clothes  and  had  sent  him 
to  school  and  to  Sunday  school.  He  was  grateful  for 
this  kindness  and  tried  to  be  happy,  but  he  was  Ion  ely 
and  had  a  great  longing  for  something,  he  knew  not 
what. 
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He  left  the  shade  of  the  tree  and  walked  slowly  up 
the  street  toward  his  new  home.  His  nearest  way  lay 
through  the  center  of  town,  but  wishing-  to  avoid  the 
crowds  of  people  going-  to  church  he  turned  into  a  back 
street,  which  was  quiet  and  shady  and  reminded  him  of 
the  paths  under  the  big  pines  and  hemlocks  in  the 
mountains.  As  he  was  passing  a  house  near  the  street 
he  heard  a  noise  and  stopped  to  listen.  In  a  moment  a 
brown  setter  pup  came  limping  out  from  under  the 
building  and  ran  toward  him.  The  next  instant  a  boy 
came  round  the  corner  in  pursuit.  Just  before  the  pup 
reached  Rafe  the  boy  threw  a  stone  which  struck  it  on 
a  foreleg,  and  it  fell  yelping  with  pain,  and  looked  up 
with  pitiful,  appealing  eyes. 

In  an  instant  all  the  savage  wrath  of  Rafe's  wild 
nature  was  aroused.  He  had  never  been  in  a  fight  and 
scarcely  knew  the  meaning  of  anger,  but  he  felt  a  sav- 
age desire  to  kill  the  boy  before  him.  Trembling  with 
anger  he  stepped  in  front  of  the  pup  and  faced  him. 

"Better  git  some  props  for  your  knees,"  said  the  boy, 
mistaking  the  cause  of  Rafe's  trembling  for  fear. 

But  Rafe  had  no  words  to  waste.  He  clenched  his 
hands  and  waited  in  silence.  The  boy  picked  up 
another  stone,  and  faced  him. 

"Stand  out  o'  my  way,  so  I  can  hit  that  pup,"  he  com- 
manded, drawing  back  his  arm  threateningly. 

Rafe  stood  still  and  looked  at  him  with  eyes  that 
glowed  like  coals  of  fire. 

"I'll  give  you  till  I  can  count  three,"  said  the  boy;  "if 
you  don't  git  out  o'  my  way  by  then  I'll  make  you  smell 
o'  my  fist." 

An  ugly  expression  gathered  on  his  face,  and  he 
began  counting. 

"One — two.     I  ain't  jokin',"  he  warned. 

Rafe  stood  firm  with  clenched  fists  and  burning  eyes. 

"Three!"  shouted  the  boy  between  set  teeth,  and 
made  a  dive  for  Rafe's  waist. 
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Rafe  met  him,  and  they  fell  heavily  in  the  dusty 
street.  For  perhaps  two  minutes  they  writhed  and 
struggled  without  either  one  gaining-  any  advantage. 
But  Rafe's  strong  muscles,  hardened  by  vigorous  exer- 
cise in  the  mountains,  made  him  more  than  a  match  for 
his  antagonist.  The  town  boy's  breath  soon  began  to 
come  in  gasps,  and  his  hold  slackened  as  Rafe's  tight- 
ened. He  saw  his  danger,  and  making  a  last  effort  cast 
himself  loose  and  ran. 

Rafe  got  up  and  brushed  the  dust  from  his  clothes; 
then  he  turned  to  look  for  the  pup.  It  was  lying  where 
he  left  it;  and,  as  he  approached,  it  shrank  back  in  fear, 
and  looked  up  at  him  with  pleading  eyes. 

"You  needn't  be  afraid  o'  me,  little  pup,"  he  said 
stroking  its  head  tenderly,  "I  ain't  goin'  to  hurt  you." 

The  pup  tapped  the  ground  doubtfully  with  its  tail  in 
recognition  of  the  caress. 

"You  ain't  nobody's  pup,  are  you?"  Rafe  asked  mus- 
ingly as  he  felt  the  silky  brown  ears  with  his  fingers. 

The  pup  tapped  the  ground  again,  this  time  more  con- 
fidently, and  thrust  its  nose  trustingly  into  his  hand. 

"It  ain't  stealin',  is  it,"  he  said  to  himself,  "if  I  take 
you,  'cause  3'ou  ain't  nobody's  pup?" 

He  looked  up  and  down  the  street  to  make  sure  that 
no  one  saw  him,  then  he  lifted  the  little  brown  bundle 
into  his  arms  and  started  home.  It  settled  itself  snugly 
against  his  breast  and  began  licking  the  hand  that  was 
placed  under  its  head.  When  Rafe  felt  the  warm  bun- 
dle against  his  heart,  for  the  first  time  since  coming  to 
the  town,  he  forgot  his  loneliness  and  longing  for  the 
mountains.  Tears  glistened  in  his  eyes,  and  he  buried 
his  face  in  the  soft  brown  hair  of  the  pup  and  cried 
quietly. 

At  home  he  met  Miss  Martin  coming  down  the  steps 
on  her  way  to  church.  She  uttered  a  little  scream  of 
surprise  when  she  saw  the  pup,  and  arched  her  eyebrows 
enquiringly. 
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"He's  like  me, — he  ain't  nobody's  pup,"  Rafe  stam- 
mered in  confusion. 

"What  did  you  bring-  it  here  for?  You  know  I  can't 
keep  it,"  said  Miss  Martin  reproachfully. 

"He's  like  me,"  Rafe  continued,  hugging-  the  pup 
tightly,  "he  ain't  got  no  home,  ner  folks,  ner  nothin', 
an'  I  thought  mebby  you'd  like  to  keep  him."  He  paused 
and  then  added  earnestly,  "He's  a  good  pup." 

Miss  Martin  frowned  and  shook  her  head  resolutely. 

"I  can't  keep  it,"  she  said;  "it  can't  stay  in  the  house; 
and  there  is  no  place  for  it  to  sleep." 

"He  could  sleep  with  me,"  said  Rafe  brightening  at 
the  prospect  of  such  a  desirable  bed-fellow. 

Miss  Martin  frowned  and  then  smiled  in  spite  of  her- 
self at  this  suggestion.  But  she  remained  firm  in  her 
decision. 

"No,  it  can't  stay.  You  will  have  to  send  it  away," 
she  said  conclusively.  But  seeing  the  tears  start  to 
Rafe's  eyes  she  added  more  kindly,  "Now  wouldn't  you 
like  to  take  it  down  and  give  it  to  the  policeman  right 
now?    Perhaps  he  can  find  a  home  for  it." 

"No'm,"  sobbed  Rafe,  "I'm  goin'  to  keep  him,  'cause 
he  ain't  nobody's  pup." 

"But  you  won't  disobey  me,  will  you?"  Miss  Martin 
urged. 

"Yes'm,"  answerered  Rafe  meekly  between  sobs. 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  "if  you  won't  obey  me  I'll 
send  the  policeman  after  the  pup." 

She  walked  down  the  street  a  short  distance  and 
looked  back  to  see  if  Rafe  was  coming  with  the  pup. 
But  he  had  sat  down  on  the  doorstep  and  was  resting 
his  chin  in  his  hands  thinking-. 

"It's  that  pup,"  said  Miss  Martin  to  herself  as  she 
walked  on;  "he  has  always  been  obedient  before." 

Rafe  watched  her  till  she  was  out  of  sight  down  the 
street,  then  he  rose  and  took  the  pup  in  his  arms  again. 

"They're  comin'  after  you,"  he  said  to  it,  "but  they 
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won't  git  you,  'cause  I'm  goin'  to  take  you  off  an1  hide 
you." 

He  glanced  cautiously  up  and  down  the  street  to  see 
if  any  one  was  watching  him.  Finding  the  way  clear, 
he  chose  the  direction  opposite  to  that  which  Miss  Mar- 
tin had  taken,  and  walked  rapidly  till  he  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  town.  Here  he  turned  into  a  path  that  led 
through  the  woods  to  the  cabin  of  an  old  negro.  Rafe 
had  been  to  the  place  several  times  on  errands  and  knew 
the  way.  The  old  negro  opened  the  door  in  response  to 
his  knock. 

"I  want  you  to  keep  my  pup,"  said  Rafe;  "he  ain't  got 
no  home.  I'll  bring  him  his  eatin',  an  I'll  pay  you  for 
keepin'  him.  The  policeman  is  comin'  after  him,  but  you 
can  hide  him  when  he  comes." 

"Yes  suh,  dat  I  can.  You  can  rest  easy  'bout  de 
perlice  gittin'  dis  pup  when  I'm  eroun',"  said  the  old 
negro  chuckling  at  Rafe's  fear. 

Rafe  drew  out  a  handful  of  nickels  and  pennies  that 
he  had  been  hoarding  for  the  past  two  months  to  buy  a 
new  jackknife. 

"This  will  pay  fer  his  eatin'  till  tomorrer.  I'll  bring 
him  somethin'  then,"  he  said,  slipping  the  money  into 
the  old  negro's  extended  palm. 

He  turned  and  started  back,  but  the  pup  limped  down 
the  steps  and  whined  after  him  uneasily.  He  came 
back  and  taking  its  head  between  his  hands  looked  into 
its  eyes  and  whispered  softly,  "Good-bye,  little  pup. 
Don't  cry,  I'm  coming  back  tomorrer." 

When  he  got  home  Miss  Martin  was  already  there. 
He  tried  to  slip  in  unobserved,  but  she  saw  him,  and 
called  him  to  her. 

"Where  have  you  been,  Rafe?"  she  asked  in  a  tone 
that  implied  accusation. 

Rafe  hung  his  head  and  did  not  asnswer. 

"Come,  now,"  she  commanded,  "you  must  tell  me;  I 
have  a  right  to  know." 
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Rafe  kept  his  eyes  on  the  ground  for  a  moment,  and 
then  boldly  met  the  questioning-  g-ase. 

"I  took  my  pup  to  the  policeman,"  he  said  without 
flinching-. 

Miss  Martin  eyed  him  suspiciously,  but  he  showed  no 
sign  of  guilt,  and  she  felt  relieved. 

"That  was  right,"  she  said  in  a  slightly  milder  tone, 
"you  should  have  done  it  at  first.  You  must  always 
obey  me,  Rafe:  remember  that,"  she  warned 

"Yes'm,"  answered  Rafe  meekly. 

The  next  day  Rafe  had  to  go  to  school,  and  his 
patience  was  taxed  almost  beyond  endurance.  When 
he  tried  hardest  to  spell  out  the  words  of  his  lesson  the 
brown  pup  would  slip  in  between  his  eyes  and  the  page 
of  his  book  and  look  up  at  him  with  appealing  eyes, 
begging  him  to  come  to  the  cabin  in  the  woods.  He 
failed  in  all  his  lessons  and  received  a  severe  scolding 
from  his  teacher;  but  he  bore  his  disgrace  bravely,  for 
he  was  thinking  of  the  brown  pup.  When  the  noon 
bell  rang  he  slipped  out  with  his  lunch  box  and  walked 
slowly  toward  the  spring,  so  as  not  to  arouse  suspicion. 
When  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  school  house  he  turned 
into  a  patch  of  woods  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  toward 
the  cabin.  The  pup  was  lying  in  the  yard  and  whined 
for  joy  at  seeing  him. 

"Here's  some  eatin'  for  you,  little  pup,"  he  said 
emptying  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  lunch  box.  "I 
got  to  hurry  back  to  school  now.  But  don't  cry,  I'm 
comin'  back." 

He  patted  the  pup's  head  with  his  hand  and  leaving 
the  rest  of  his  lunch  with  the  old  negro,  with  instruc- 
tions to  give  it  to  the  pup  that  night  and  next  morning, 
he  hurried  back  to  school.  Every  day  for  the  rest  of 
the  week  he  brought  his  lunch  to  the  pup  at  noon  and 
went  hungry  himself.  When  Sunday  came  he  managed 
at  breakfast  to  fill  his  pockets  with  victuals  from  the 
table  when  Miss  Martin  was  not  looking.     At  the  first 
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opportunity  he  hurried  away  to  the  cabin  in  the  woods, 
intending-  to  come  back  in  time  for  Sunday  school. 

It  was  still  early  when  he  got  to  the  cabin  and  he 
decided  to  take  a  ramble  through  the  woods  with  the 
pup,  before  going-  back.  He  whistled  softly  to  it  and 
they  dived  into  the  forest. 

Once  out  among  the  great  trees,  away  from  the  noise 
of  the  town,  Rafe  became  transformed.  The  frightened 
expression  left  his  face,  his  eyes  danced  with  a  new 
light,  and  he  moved  with  the  sure  and  nimble  step  of 
the  denizens  of  the  forest.  He  stooped  and  drank  from 
a  cool,  clear,  brook,  and  rising  gave  tongue  to  a  halloo 
that  was  so  wild  and  free  that  it  seemed  a  part  of  the 
forest  and  scarcely  disturbed  the  two  woodpeckers  that 
were  tapping-  away  industriously  on  a  hollow  oak  above 
his  head.  The  pup  ran  at  his  side  and  seemed,  like 
him,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  forest  without  dis- 
turbing its  solitude. 

Filled  with  this  new,  strange  delight,  Rafe  forgot 
about  Sunday  school,  and  wandered  on  deeper  into  the 
forest.  The  ringing  of  the  church  bells  roused  him 
from  his  reverie,  he  turned  mechanically  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound,  and  trudged  on  till  he  come  in  sight 
of  the  church.  The  children  were  already  going  in  for 
Sunday  school,  and  he  knew  it  was  too  late  to  take  the 
pup  to  the  cabin  and  come  back.  Suddenly  a  thought 
struck  him  ami  his  face  began  to  beam  with  joy. 

"Little  pup,"  he  exclaimed  gleefully,  "I'm  going  to 
take  you  to  ounday  school  so  you  will  be  good.  You 
needn't  be  afraid,  'cause  Miss  Martin  nor  the  policeman 
won't  be  there." 

He  hurried  on  to  the  church  with  the  pup  following 
at  his  heels.  The  superintendent  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing at  the  door  and,  seeing-  Rafe  and  the  pup  starting 
in,  spoke  pleasantly: 

"Hadn't  you  better  leave  your  pup  on  the  outside  till 
Sunday  school  is  over?"  he  suggested. 
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"No  sir,"  said  Rafe  confidently,  "He's  goin'  to 
heaven." 

"But  pup's  don't  go  to  heaven,"  objected  the  super- 
intendent, "only  little  boys  and  girls  and  their  papas 
and  mammas  go  there." 

"He's  a  good  pup,"  persisted  Rafe  stoutly. 
"But  even  good  pups  can't  go  to  heaven  where    little 
boys  and  girls  go,"  continued  the  superintendent  kindly. 
"Where  do  good  pups  go?"  Rafe  asked  anxiously. 
"Perhaps   they   have    a    heaven   of   their  own    some- 
where," suggested  the  superintendent. 

"Could  I  go  to  their  heaven?"  Rafe  inquired  after  a 
moment's  reflection. 

"Yes,  if  you  had  rather  be  a  pup  than  a  little  boy;  but 
you  wouldn't  like  to  turn  into  a  pup,  would  you?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Rafe,  brightening  at  the 
thought. 

"And  you  had  rather  go  to  a  heaven  where  there  is 
nothing  but  pups  than  to  the  beautiful  heaven  where  all 
these  other  little  boys  and  girls  are  going?"  continued 
the  superintendent. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Rafe  answered  truthfully. 
The  bell  began  to  ring   for    Sunday-school,    and    the 
superintendent  had  to  go  inside. 

"Leave  your  pup  out  here  and  come  in;  perhaps  you 
will  think  better  of  your  decision,"  he  said  at  parting. 

But  Rafe  had  no  further  desire  to  go  inside.  He  felt 
that  he  had  been  deceived  by  Miss  Martin  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Sunda3^-school.  ThejT  had  told  him  that 
heaven  was  a  place  where  he  would  be  happ}7  always, 
and  now  the  superintendent  declared  that  his  pup  could 
not  go  with  him  there.  Rafe  felt  the  injustice  of  this, 
and  there  was  rebellion  in  his  heart.  He  walked  slowly 
up  the  street  to  the  tree  that  he  had  stopped  under  the 
Sunday  before.  Leaning  against  its  trunk,  he  again 
looked  wistfully  at  the  line   of   misty   blue   mountains 
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that  rose  beyond  the  valley,  and  became  buried  in 
thought.  Gradually  the  puzzled  expression  on  his  face 
gave  way  to  one  of  decision.  He  bent  over  the  pup  and 
spoke  softly . 

"We'll  go  up  there  now,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
mountains;  "I  don't  want  to  go  to  their  heaven  any 
longer.     I'm  going  with  you,  little  pup." 

He  heard  a  step  behind  him  and  turning  saw  Miss 
Martin  coming  down  the  street  on  her  way  to  church. 
As  she  recognized  him  and  saw  the  pup  by  his  side,  a 
Icok  of  displeasure  gathered  on  her  brow. 

"I  thought  you  gave  the  pup  to  the  policeman,"  she 
said  sternly. 

Rafe  remained  silent  and  hung  his  head  in  shame. 

"Why  aren't  you  at  Sunday-school?"  she  continued 
reproachfully. 

"I  ain't  goin'  to  heaven,"  Rafe  murmured  without 
looking  up. 

"Not  going  to  heaven!"  Miss  Martin  exclaimed  in 
asionishment. 

"No'm,"  he  said  apologetically.  "I  don't  want  to  go 
to  heaven,  an'  I  ain't  goin'  to  stay  here  no  longer.  I'm 
goin'  up  there,"  and  he  pointed  across  the  valley  to  the 
range  of  mountains  that  rose  like  a  blue  cloud  above  the 
horizon. 

"Going  away,  and  not  going  to  heaven?  Think,  Rafe, 
only  think  what  you  are  saying!"  She  held  up  her 
hands  in  horror  and  took  a  step  toward  him  as  if  to 
detain  him. 

He  lifted  the  pup  in  his  arms  and  drew  back  in  fear  as 
she  approached. 

"Not  going  to  heaven?  only  think,  Rafe,  where  you 
will  go!"  she  pleaded. 

"I'm  goin'  with  my  pup,"  he  said  proudly,  and  began 
to  move  toward  the  mountains  with  the  long,  lithe  step 
of  the  native  mountaineer. 


THE  FACE   IN  THE   ENCHANTED  SPRING. 

S.  R.L. 

The  Spring- — as  sparkling-  it  gusht  from  the  earth; 

The  Gourd — so  refreshing  that  quencht  my  thirst; 
The  Face — ah!  lightened  by  sweetness  and  mirth, 
Fringed  and  reflected,  in  moss  half  immersed: 
How  thou  hauntest  me! 
What  visions  I  see! 

We  sat  there    for  hours  in  the  days  of  yore 

Under  starlit  heavens  or  sunset  sublime. 
Delighted  she  listened  to  the  tale  I'd  pour 

Spontaneous  as  the  Spring  in  its  rippling-  rime, 
How  I  loved  thee 
And  thy  beauty! 

The  red  blood  rippled  o'er  a  face  as  pure 

As  the  little  limpid  lake  below. 
The  eyes  were  frank  and  fresh,  and  demure — 
The  basin  they  looked  at  felt  them,  I  know — 
They  flashed  like  a  dart, — 
Which  entered  my  heart. 

Oh  Spring!  thou  oasis,  blessed  place! 

Thou'rt  the  bright  spot  in  my  memory. 
A  picture  that  time  cannot  efface, 

Thou  liftest  like  a  mirag-e  in  eternity. 
Oh,  Face!  again  be  mine, 
And  I'll  be  only  thine! 

Again  I  sit  by  the  enchanted  Spring 

And  gaze  in  its  mirror  face. 
The  breezes  blow  and  softly  bring 
Their  odorous  'luptuous  race: — 

Ye  dreamy  drunken  airs 
That  'tend  on  Beauty's  lairs. 
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Filmy,  mystic  clouds  above 

Are  resting-  in  the  Spring-  below: 
Deep  I  look!    could  my  love 
Return  again-  to  me  so? 

Why  beats  my  heart  so  fast? 
Thou'rt  too  fleeting  to  clasp! 

Ah!  indeed!  She's  truly  there, 

Her  outlines  vague  so  softly  drawn, 
Dressed  in  cloud,  ethereal  air, 

And  the  aurora  of  glorious  dawn, — 

The  face,  with  love  o'erbrimming, 
In  that  enchanted  Spring! 


THE    INFATUATION   OF  RUY  BLAS.* 

James  D.  Brunei-. 

IT  has  been  asked  by  critics  and  spectators,  Why  does 
not  Ruy  Bias,  in  the  climax  of  Victor  Hugo's  Ruy 
Bias,  either  slay  Don  Salluste  on  his  return  or  have  him 
arrested.  The  leading-  critics  who  have  expressed  an 
opinion  on  the  conduct  of  Ruy  Bias  at  this  critical 
moment  of  his  career  are  inclined  to  sneer  at  the  weak- 
ness displayed  by  the  all-powerful  prime  minister  upon 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  his  former 
master.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  offer  an 
explanation  of  the  strange  conduct,  in  a  great  crisis,  of 
the  brilliant  lackey  who  has,  within  the  brief  period  of 
six  months,  been  advanced  from  the  position  of  valet  to 
Don  Salluste  to  that  of  prime  minister  of  Spain.  The 
central  thought  of  this  explanation  is  the  suggestion 
that  the  will  and  intellect  of  Ruy  Bias  have  been  infatu- 
ated by  the  powerful  personality  and  fascinating  pres- 
ence of  his  villainous  master,  Don  Salluste. 

The  situation,  an  explanation  of  which  I  propose  to 
offer,  is  found  in  Victor  Hugo's  Ruy  Bias,  Act  III, 
scene  5.  It  is  as  follows:  Ruy  Bias,  the  lackey  of  Don 
Salluste,  the  exiled  prime  minister  of  Spain,  is  an 
orphan,  educated  out  of  charity  .in  a  "college  of  science 
and  pride,"  to  be  a  workman;  but  instead  of  a  workman, 
he  has,  like  Hamlet,  become  a  dreamer.  While  living 
in  this  dreamland,  his  fancy  is  active  but  his  hands  are 
idle.  While  he  passes  his  days  in  watching  the  duch- 
esses go  in  and  out  of  their  splendid  palaces  and  his 
nights  in  dreaming  of  the  queen  with  whom  he  is  madly 
in  love,  he  is  dying  of  hunger  on  the  pavement.  While 
he  is  thus  passing  his  life  in  idleness  and  ignominy  and 
in  building  a  "mountain  of  projects,"  he  is  at  last  com- 

*  By  Courtesy  of  Modern  Language  Notes. 
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pelled  to  seek  employment  as  a  servant:  he  becomes  the 
lackey  of  Don  Salluste,  the  prime  minister  of  Spain. 

A  time  comes  when  the  master  is  banished  from  the 
kingdom.  Before  he  leaves  the  court  he  compels  his 
faithful  and  obedient  valet  to  sign  two  papers,  in  one  of 
which  Ruy  Bias  binds  himself  to  serve  his  master  faith- 
fully as  a  g-ood  servant,  on  every  occasion,  secret  or 
public.  Ruy  Bias,  who  "entertains  beneath  the  habit 
of  a  valet  the  passions  of  a  king-,"  is  later  disguised  by 
Don  Salluste  as  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan,  a  cousin  of  the 
exiled  lord.  In  this  disguise  Ruy  Bias  is  introduced 
at  court  and  commanded  to  please  the  queen  and  to  be 
her  lover. 

During  the  absence  of  Don  Salluste,  Ruy  Bias  is 
rapidly  promoted  by  the  queen  until  he  becomes  prime 
minister.  In  the  meantime,  his  love  for  the  melancholy 
queen  grows,  and  his  secret  attentions  to  her  in  her 
hours  of  loneliness  and  neglect,  and  his  splendid 
achievements  as  minister,  succeed  in  winning  her  admi- 
ration for  his  genius  and  her  love  for  himself.  For  six 
mouths  they  carefully  avoid  each  other's  presence, 
though  he  often  risks  his  life  to  provide  her  with  bou- 
quets made  of  her  favorite  German  flowers,  and  which 
he  places  on  a  bench  in  the  park  where  she  will  be  sure 
to  find  them.  In  one  of  these  bouquets  he  even  dares  to 
put  a  letter,  in  which  he  declares  his  love,  telling  her 
that  he  loves  and  suffers,  "an  earthworm  in  love  with  a 
star."  Later,  in  a  dramatic  or  rather  melodramatic 
recognition  scene,  the  queen  discovers  that  her  lover  is 
none  other  than  her  recently  appointed  equerry.  Not 
long  afterwards  he  becomes  her  powerful  and 
accomplished  prime  minister. 

In  the  third  act,  the  Councillors  of  the  kingdom  are 
represented  as  in  the  act  of  systematically  robbing  the 
state  of  its  treasures  and  income.  At  a  point  where 
they  have  agreed  upon  a  division  of  the  spoils  of  the 
tottering   state,     Ruy    Bias,    who   has   been   in   hiding 
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where  he  could  overhear  their  nefarious  plans,  suddenly 
makes  his  appearance  and  throws  the  councillors  into  a 
state  of  consternation.  In  a  political  and  patriotic 
harangue,  Ruy  Bias  rebukes  them  for  their  wicked  and 
selfish  designs  upon  their  unfortunate  country.  Resig- 
nations and  dismissals  follow.  After  the  lords  leave  the 
council  chamber,  and  Ruy  Bias  declines  to  transact  offi- 
cial business  with  certain  ambassadors,  the  queen  unex- 
pectedly enters,  clothed  in  white  and  wearing  her 
crown. 

In  the  presence  of  this  resplendent  apparition,  the 
hero  remains  as  if  petrified.  The  fair  queen  commends 
his  speech,  to  which  she  had  listened  with  her  whole 
heart.  She  declares  that  she  cannot  forego  the  pleas- 
ure of  shaking  that  loyal  hand,  so  firm  and  so  sincere. 
She  then  described  to  him  the  effect  of  his  eye,  his  voice, 
and  his  wisdom  upon  herself,  to  whom  he  appeared  as 
terrible  and  great  as  if  be  had  been  God  himself.  In 
beautiful  words  he  tells  her  of  his  love  for  her,  and  his 
desire  to  save  her  from  those  who  were  trying  to  destroy 
her.  He  speaks  of  the  depth  of  his  love,  of  how  he 
loves  her  from  afar,  from  below,  from  the  depths  of 
darkness,  of  how  he  thinks  of  her  as  the  blind  man 
thinks  of  light,  and  of  how  she  dazzles  him  as  an  angel 
upon  whom  one  gazes.  In  equally  beautiful  and  rapt- 
urous terms  she  reveals  the  purity  and  depth  of  her 
love,  and  ends  by  kissing  him  on  the  brow.  After  her 
departure,  Ruy  Bias,  as  if  absorbed  in  an  angelic  con- 
templation, indulges  in  a  soliloquy. 

In  poetical  lines  Ruy  Bias  endeavors  to  picture  the 
effect  of  the  queen's  appearance,  words,  and  conduct 
upon  his  heart.  With  lyric  fervor  he  exclaims  that  it  is 
heaven  that  he  sees  opening  up  before  him,  and  that 
this  is  the  supreme  hour  of  his  life.  This  new  world 
of  light  is  to  him,  he  declares,  like  those  paradises  we 
see  in  a  dream,  flooding  us  with  life  and  light.  He  is 
filled  and  surrounded  with  joy,  ecstasy,  mystery,  intox- 
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ication,  pride,  and  that  which  approaches  nearest  to 
divinity — love  in  "all  its  power  and  majesty.  The  fact 
that  the  queen  is  In  love  with  him  dazzles  him,  trans- 
figures him,  and  makes  him  more  than  a  man.  Now  he 
walks,  a  living  man,  in  his  starlit  dream.  Now,  in 
solemn,  ironical  words,  he  declares  himself  to  be  all- 
powerful  and  without  fear,  and  that  the  queen  can 
trust  his  arm  as  a  queen  and  his  heart  as  a  woman. 

It  is  at  this  supreme  moment  of  joy,  ecstasy,  sel-suffi- 
ciency,  and  infatuation  that  the  implacable  Don  Sal- 
luste,  the  dark  figure  of  destiny  that  has  been  hovering 
in  the  background,  makes  his  appearance  and  abruptly 
puts  his  hand  on  the  dreamer's  shoulder.  All  at  once 
Ruy  Bias'  past  life  rises  up  before  him  like  a  ghost,  and 
he  begins  to  realize  that  his  life  is  only  a  dream.  How- 
ever he  may  struggle,  he  cannot  get  rid  of  his  past,  he 
cannot,  in  a  moment's  time,  recover  fully  from  his 
dream  and  its  effects.  Whatever  faculties,  physical 
powers,  or  appliances  he  may  possess,  like  the  bird 
under  the  influence  of  the  serpent,  he  is  powerless  to 
act.  Before  he  can  shake  off  his  drowsiness,  before  he 
can  recover  his  equanimity,  before  he  can  completely 
discriminate  between  dreaming-  and  reality,  he  finds 
himself  dazed,  hypnotized,  infatuated  by  the  powerful 
personality  of  his  former  master.  And  a  cold,  calculat- 
ing critic  dares  ask,  Why  does  not  the  all-powerful 
prime  minister  kill  the  exiled  master  and  lord?  Well, 
he  does  not  kill  him,  because  he  cannot.  To  kill  him 
would  violate  nature's  law.  It  would  ba  impossible  and 
unnatural  for  him  to  do  so. 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  further  arguments  in  favor 
of  this  interpretation  of  the  situation  in  question,  I  shall 
indicate  and  cite  the  most  important  criticisms  and 
interpretations  that  have  hitherto  been  offered. 

Doumic  says1 :  "Comment!     Ruy  Bias  est  devenu  min- 

1  "Le  Theatre  Roman tique, "  in  vol.  vn,  p.  376,  of  Petit  de  Julle- 
ville's  Histoire  de  la  Langue  et  de  la  Litterature  Franqase. 
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istre  tout-puissant  et  il  n'a  pas  profite  de  sa  toute-puis- 
sance  pour  mettre  Don  Salluste  dans  l'impossibilite  de 
nuire !  II  est  tout-puissant,  et  quand  Don  Salluste 
revient,  ce  Don  Salluste  qui  n'est  plus  qu'un  ancien 
ministre  exile  et  disgracie,  il  ne  sait  que  baisser  la  tete, 
se  desesperer,  et  enfin  s'aller  promener  par  la  ville.  Ce 
heros  est  par  trop  niais."' 

Bire  states1:  "Quand  Ruy  Bias  courbe  la  tete  devant 
don  Salluste,  raniasse  le  mouchoir  de  don  Salluste,  ferme 
la  fenetre  sur  l'ordre  de  don  Salluste,  lui  qui  porte  une 
epee,  lui  qui  est  ministre  tout-puissant  et  n'a  qu'a 
appeler  ses  valets  pour  faire  raourir  le  miserable  sous  le 
baton,  Ruy  Bias  est  odieux  et  ridicule." 

Brunetiere,  after  granting-  that  the  rapid  and  extraor- 
dinary career  of  Ru}'  Bias  might  be  possible,  says3: 
"Mais  alors  comment  s'expliquer  sa  -conduite,  lorsque 
tout  a  coup  don  Salluste  reapparait  devant  lui?  Com- 
ment croire  que  cet  homme,  que  nous  venons  d'entendre 
quelques  instants  auparavant  discourir  avec  tant  de 
competence  sur  les  questions  economiques  et  sociales  les 
plus  ardues,  qui  s'est  si  rapidement  mis  au  fait  des 
affaires  publiques,  ait  ete  assez  imprudent  pour  n'avoir 
pas  prevu  le  danger  que  pouvait  lui  faire  courir  un  jour 
le  retour  a  Madrid  de  don  Salluste  et  pour  ne  pas  avoir 
conjure  ce  danger  d'une  facon  quelconque?  Comment 
admettre  surtout  que  ne  Tayant  pas  prevent!  et  se  voyant 
tout  a  coup  menace  par  don  Salluste  de  revelations  com- 
promettantes,  il  ne  trouve  pas  le  moyen,  en  toute  une 
journee.  lui  qui  est  ministre  tout-puissant  et  qui  se  sait 
par  surcroit  sur  de  l'appui  de  la  reine,  de  dejouer  la 
ruse,  pourtant  si  maladroite  de  son  ancien  maitre?  Ce 
sont  la  autant  de  defis  a  la  vraisemblance,  et  Ton  ne 
saurait  afficher  plus  ouvertement  le  mepris  ou  on  la 
tient." 

1 


Victor  Hugo  apres  18S0,  vol.  I,  p.  245. 
3  Victor  Hugo,  vol.  n,  pp.  104-105. 
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Marzials  says1:  "As  to  Ruy  Bias,  I  go  even  further, 
and  express  disbelief  in  him  altogether.  What!  here  is 
a  poet  of  fine  intellect  and  noblest  sentiments,  though 
wearing,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  a  lackey's  coat;  he  is 
in  love  with  the  queen;  he  is  left  behind  at  Court  by  his 
master,  for  wicked  purposes,  in  a  position  of  power,  and 
displays  in  that  position  the  highest  qualities  of  a 
statesman  and  a  patriot:  and  yet,  when  his  master 
comes  back — a  step  which  even  imbecility  might  have 
anticipated — and  declares  an  intention  of  dishonoring 
the  queen,  he,  the  poet  and  man  of  action,  can  rind 
nothing  better  to  do  than  whine  like  a  whipped  cur — no 
more  effective  way  of  defending  his  love  than  praying 
in  churches  and  wandering  about  the  streets!  Bah!  any 
man  with  a  spark  of  manhood — having  such  advantages 
on  his  side,  too — would  have  made  short  work  of  Don 
Salluste  de  Bazan.  .  .  .  The  best  criticism  on  his 
character  and  conduct  remains  that  of  the  spectators  in 
the  gallery  when  the  play  was  first  produced.  They, 
we  are  told,  used  to  cr}r  out  in  their  jargon,  as  he 
stooped  down  to  pick  up  his  master's  handkerchief 
'Don't  pick  it  up,  you  fool;  have  him  run  in.'  "a 

My  purpose  is  not  to  explain  away  the  improbabilities 
contained  in  Ruy  Bias'  failure  to  anticipate  the  return 
of  his  master  or  his  inaction  after  he  gets  out  from 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  Don  Salluste's  pres- 
ence. These  improbabilities  are  inherent  in  the  melo- 
dramatic plot  adopted  by  Hugo,  and  are  permissible  in 
a  romantic  drama.  This  particular  plot  required  that 
Salluste   should    not    be   disposed   of  at  this   particular 

1  Life  of  Victor  Hugo,  pp.  95-06. 

3  Marzials  does  not  give  his  authority.  In  Victor  Hugo  raconte, 
vol.  in,  pp.  217— 17,  there  is  given  an  account  of  a  claqueur  from 
another  theatre  hissing,  or  rather  whistling  at,  Ruy  Bias  when  he 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  handkerchief.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
however,  if  one  can  absolutely  trust  this  account,  given  among 
statements  that  have  been  proved  to  be  untrustworthy. 
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time,  but  that  there  should  be  no  delay  of  the  retribu- 
tion. In  the  same  manner,  Hamlet  must  not  kill  the 
king-  when  he  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  doing-  so. 
The  audience  might  just  as  well  have  said  to  Hamlet, 
"you  fool,  you,  why  don't  you  kill  him  now?" 

My  contention  is  that  the  dreamer,  Ruy  Bias,  was  so 
infatuated  by  the  presence  of  his  master,  who  had 
returned  so  unexpectedly,  that  the  hero  could  not 
recover  his  self-possession  in  time  to  take  vigorous  meas- 
ures against  the  villain  at  this  particular  moment. 
Before  he  can  have  time  to  recover  from  the  fascinating 
influence  of  the  remarkable  interview  he  has  just  had 
with  his  lover,  this  young  dreamer,  whose  life,  like  that 
of  Hamlet,  is  half  a  dream  and  half  a  reality,  is  sud- 
denly startled  and  overpowered  by  the  magnetic  spell 
cast  over  him  by  the  presence  of  his  master.  Waking, 
as  it  were,  but  gradually  from  his  ecstatic  dream,  as 
one  dazed,  he  becomes  embarrassed  and  excited,  loses 
his  self-control,  fails  to  collect  his  thoughts,  shows  his 
lack  of  decision  when  action  is  most  needed,  and  reluct- 
antly obeys  the  commands  of  his  exulting  master.  For 
the  moment,  the  superior  power  of  evil  triumphs. 

A  close  examination  of  the  text  reveals  the  fact  that 
as  long  as  Don  Salluste  is  directing  the  movements  of 
Ruy  Bias  the  latter  is  helpless,  but  as  soon  as  the  mar- 
quis turns  his  back  (1.  1467)  to  go  and  close  the  window, 
which  Rny  Bias  had  failed  to  close  tight,  Ruy  Bias  gets 
out  from  under  the  fascinating  spell  of  Don  Salluste's 
eye  and  presence,  and  determines  to  have  the  exile 
arrested.  For  the  moment  he  plans  wisely  and  intelli- 
gently, but  as  soon  as  he  catches  his  master's  eye  again, 
the  lackey's  infatuation  returns,  though  never  in  such 
force  as  before.  It  is  evident  that  the  exiled  lord  has 
a  stronger  intellect  and  a  more  powerful  personality, 
and  personality  counts.  Influenced  by  the  fatality  of 
his  own  past  life,  by  the  recent  fascination  of  the  charm- 
ing presence  of  the  queen,  and  by  the  more  immediate 
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contact  with  the  greater  personality  of  his  master,  Ruy 
Bias  succumbs.  It  will  be  observed,  nevertheless,  that 
it  takes  the  whole  of  the  master's  powerful  personality 
to  hold  the  servant  in  awe.  In  a  mental  conflict,  in  a 
combat  of  wit  and  intellect,  Ruy  Bias  is  vanquished  and 
compelled  to  yield.  The  master  is  superior  to  the  serv- 
ant, the  lord  to  the  plebeian.  Don  Salluste  speaks  the 
truth  when  he  says  that  he  is  the  hand,  while  Ruy  Bias 
is  only  the  glove  (1.  1479),  and  that  the  unfortunate 
parvenu  is  only  a  child  (1.  1476).  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, furthermore,  that  in  this  infatuation  scene  Ruy 
Bias  is  disguised,  but  that  this  disguise  is  for  the  court 
and  the  queen  and  not  for  Don  Salluste.  To  Don  Sal- 
luste he  is  still  the  lackey.  In  his  mental  make-up  our 
hero  is  still  Ruy  Bias  and  not  Don  Cesar.  His 
actions,  therefore,  are  those  of  the  dreamer  who  has,  for 
six  months  been  fascinated  by  the  power  of  his  exalted 
position  and  by  the  charms  of  the  beautiful  queen,  and 
is  now  naturally  and  irresistibly  overpowered  by  the 
insinuating  influence,  the  magnetic  presence,  and  the 
powerful  personality  of  his  master.  In  short,  the  infat- 
uation of  Ruy  Bias  is  complete  and  fatal. 

The  question  now  naturally  arises,  Is  this  infatuation 
true  to  life  and  therefore  true  to  art?  In  a  romantic 
drama,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  all  the  actions 
of  a  given  character  be  universally  true  or  even  prob- 
able; it  is  sufficient  that  they  be  accidental  or  possible. 
Unusual  or  extraordinary  actions  are  permissible  in  such 
a  drama.  It  is  true  that  such  actions  often  partake  of 
the  nature  of  the  melodrama;  there  is  no  doubt  also  that 
Hugo's  method  of  forming  plots  and  of  portraying  char- 
acters is  frequently  that  of  the  melodramatist. 

Nor  is  Victor  Hugo  alone  among  the  poetical  dramat- 
ists in  the  employment  of  melodramatic  methods.  Even 
the  incomparable  Shakespeare  has  made  use  of  the  same 
motif  z.s  that  of  the  infatuation  of  Ruy  Bias.     The  woo- 
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ing  of  Anne  in  his  King  Bic/iard  III1,  is  an  instance  in 
point2.  Richard's  will  exercises  a  fascinating  influence 
upon  the  weaker  will  of  Anne,  who  is  utterly  unable  to 
resist  his  captivating  personality,  his  "fascination  of 
irresistibility."  His  mere  presence  is  enough  to  over- 
power the  unfortunate  widow.  A  somewhat  similar  fas- 
cination operates  in  the  case  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
The  brilliant  but  weak  Antony  is  drawn  irresistibly  to 
the  "serpent  of  old  Nile,"  and,  under  the  spell  of  her 
fascination,  he  is  allured  to  his  ruin. 

Instances  of  a  similar  infatuation  are  found  in  history 
and  real  life  as  well  as  in  literature.  In  his  preface3  to 
Buy  Bias,  Hugo  tells  us  that  Ruy  Bias  is  intended  to 
represent  the  people,  the  struggling,  aspiring-  people. 
Now,  just  as  the  peasant  serves  the  nobleman,  and  bows 
down  before  him  when  he  makes  his  appearance,  so  Ruy 
Bias  obejs  and  serves  Don  Salluste.  The  master  still 
has  power  over  his  former  slave.  The  law  may  make 
them  equal,  but  personality,  intellect,  and  character 
make  them  different.  The  servant  is  still  overpowered 
by  the  authority  of  his  master's  presence,  by  the  superi- 
ority of  his  master's  mind.  In  our  war  between  the 
States,  the  negro  was  freed  politically.  According  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  the  slave  was  no  longer  subject  to 
his  master.  Let  us  draw  upon  our  imagination  for  a 
scene  which  often  occurred  about  the  close  of  this  war. 
The  old  darkey,  as  he  wended  his  way  towards  the  old 
plantation,  pictured  to  his  own  mind  how  he  would  show 
his  independence  of  his  former  owner,  how  he  would 
make  his  recent  master  feel  the  newly  acquired  import- 
ance of  the  freedman.  With  a  feeling  of  almost  ecstatic 
joy  and  exultation,  the  emancipated  slave  enkindled  his 
imagination  with  the  scene  of  his  meeting  the  lord  of  the 
plantation  and  the  various  members  of  the  latter's  house- 

iAct  I.  pc  2. 

3See  R.  G.  Moultou,  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist,  p.  97, 

'Edition  definitive,  p.  5. 
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hold.  With  quickened  pace  and  elated  feelings  he  ap- 
proaches his  former  home,  when  suddenly  he  hears  the 
familiar  step  and  voice  of  his  master.  At  once  and 
unconsciously  the  negro  removes  his  hat  and  falls  down 
upon  his  knees,  thanking-  God  that  he  can  once  more  see 
his  master  and  his  mistress.  The  powerful  charm  of  the 
former  relationship  and  the  irresistibility  of  the  presence 
of  his  superiors  and  benefactors  are  too  much  for  the 
old  darkey.  He  succumbs  to  personality.  He  is  infatu- 
ated. So  in  the  presence  of  Don  Salluste,  Ruy  Bias  (11. 
1316-17  stage  directions),  the  infatuated  lacke}^,  remains 
with  his  head  uncovered. 

Natural  history,  furthermore,  affords  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  this  insinuating  power  of  infatuation:  the  dove  is 
charmed  by  the  serpent.  Though  the  dove  has  wings, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  enable  him  to  fly,  it  remains 
helpless  as  long  as  the  eye  of  the  serpent  remains  fas- 
tened upon  the  bird.  It  may  struggle  to  get  out  from 
under  the  spell  of  the  reptile,  but  its  struggles  are  in 
vain1.  One  might  say:  "You  fool,  you,  why  don't  you 
fly  away?  What  have  you  got  wings  for,  anyhow?" 
The  bird  cannot  fly  away.  It  is  charmed,  fascinated, 
infatuated.  Why  does  not  Ruy  Bias  kill  Don  Salluste 
in  the  acme  of  the  climax?  The  former  is  all-powerful. 
The  machinery  of  the  government  is  in  his  hands.  He 
can  call  the  whole  police-force  of  Madrid  or  the  whole 
army  of  Spain  to  his  assistance.  Well,  just  at  this  par- 
ticular moment,  he  cannot.  He  is  charmed,  fascinated, 
infatuated,  and  this  infatuation  is  true  to  life,  to  nature, 
and,  therefore,  to  art. 

lOf.  Byron's  The  Ghlaour  (Orowell  and.  Go. ),  p.  885: 
"And  like  the  bird  whose  pinions  quake, 
But  cannot  fly  the  gazing  snake, 
Will  others  quail  beneath  his  look, 
Nor  'scape  the  glance  they  scarce  can  brook." 


'TOINETTE. 

0.  McD.  V. 

THE  soft  and  ceaseless  droning-  of  Pater  Nosters, 
interspersed  every  now  and  then  with  a  shuffle  as 
some  monk  settled  himself  down  more  heavily  on  his 
knees,  had  been  going-  on  a  long  time,  A  very  long 
time,  it  seemed  to  Brother  Ambrose,  to  whose  ears  this 
insistent  sound  translated  itself  into  only  an  ever  recur- 
rent refrain  of— 'Toinette,—  'Toinette,—  'Toinette,—  "Toi- 
nette;  a  refrain  shaking  and  steeping  his  whole  soul 
in  waves  of  agony! 

What,  would  those  solemn  and  stern  brother-monks  of 
his,  irreproachable  in  their  sanctity  and  purity  be 
thinking,  and  how  horrified  they  would  be  if  they  knew 
that  together  with  his  rosary  he  was  clutching — yea, 
clutching  in  a  frenzied  grasp — a  knot  of  red  ribbon! ! ! — 
then  Brother  Ambrose  ceased  to  think  of  them,  for  his 
mind  had  strayed  back,  back  to  that  time  three  years 
ago,  when  the  Abbe  had  sent  him  out  from  the  monas- 
tery on  a  mission  of  mercy  to  a  poor  neighbor  in  distress. 
A  poor  old  man,  who  stricken  ill,  but  for  the  kindness 
of  the  monks,  would  have  perished.  It  was  of  his  sick 
bedside  the  Brother  thought,  and  of  the  strange  child 
he  found  there.  A  little  girl  of  an  elf-like  beauty  and 
witchery,  who  flitted  around  her  father's  bedside  like 
unto  one  of  the  elves  themselves,  attending  to  his  wants 
and  all  the  while  casting  at  the  monk  glances  half  tim- 
orous and  half  daring.  And  from  that  time  forward 
had  begun  the  rule,  for  Brother  Ambrose,  of  those  same 
big,  bewitching  eyes. 

Often  on  his  lonely  walk  back  from  some  errand  of 
mercy  they  would  peep  at  him  from  behind  some  tree  or 
brush,  and  after  much  coaxing,  out  would  come  their 
possessor.     Not  to  walk  for  long  beside  the  grave  monk, 
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though,  for  that  was  impossible  to  'Toinette;  one  could 
as  soon  still  the  little  breeze  gently  blowing  as  its  own 
fancy  directs,  as  keep  'Toinette  from  shaking  her  pretty 
gypsy  curls  and  starting  oue  of  her  many  lilting  dances. 
Around  she  would  go  whirling  on  first  this  side  of  the 
monk  then  on  the  other,  then  encircling  him  entirely  in 
an  elf-like  dance  she  must  have  learned  from  the  elves 
themselves, — all  the  while  singing  wicked  little  words 
of  her  own  making!  Ah,  but  she  was  a  little  witch! 
And  in  this  fashion  for  three  short  years  did  this  child 
ensnare  his  heart  until  at  the  end  of  that  time,  when 
she  was  no  longer  a  child  but  almost  a  woman,  he  sud- 
denly discovered  that  fact  and  also  that — he  loved  her. 
Yes,  loved  her  with  all  the  love  that  self-repression  and 
self-subjection  can  in  no  wise  quench,  but  rather  increases 
and  makes  more  passionate! 

Oh!  'Toinette!  'Toinette!  To  breathe  life  into  a  cold 
impassionate  piece  of  marble,  and  inclose  in  it  a  human 
pulsing  soul!  And  that  soul  to  condemn  itself  back  into 
its  prison,  and  to  strive  to  emulate — how  futilely! — the 
cold  pure  marble  it  once  was — and  now  indeed  with 
passion  can  never  be! 

How  easy  would  it  have  been  for  Brother  Ambrose  to 
forget  his  God  and  break  his  vows,  when  the  time  came 
which  changed  her  entire  attitude  toward  him,  and 
caused  her  to  look  toward  him  for  protection — him 
only!  Fate  brought  it  about  in  this  way:  her  father, 
coming  by  some  chance  under  the  influence  of  an  old 
and  miserly  neighbor,  was  forced  by  him,  and  not  en- 
tirely without  his  own  will  as  the  old  man  was  very 
rich,  to  promise  to  him  his  young  daughter  in  marriage. 
Now  the  old  miser  was  perfectly  horrible  and  repulsive 
to  the  girl  in  every  respect,  and  then,  although  she  had 
never  known  it  until  now,  she  felt  that  she  loved  Brother 
Ambrose  far  better  than  anyone  else,  far  better  than  her 
father  who  had  sold  her  to  this  man. 

Thus  it  was  that  trembling  and  sobbing  she  flung  her- 
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self  in  the  monk's  arms,  telling-  him  all  and  beg-gfing- 
him  childishly  to  flee  with  her  and  save  her  from  the 
terror  of  that  life  she  was  doomed  to  lead. 

How  could  mortal  man  resist  the  pleading  of  those 
lovely  eyes,  the  clasp  of  those  shapely  arms,  his  loved 
one's  arms,  around  his  neck?  How  easy  to  fly  with  her, 
and  at  some  distant  place  and  in  some  other  garb  gain  a 
sweet  living-  by  the  toil  of  his  hands.  A  living  for  him- 
self and — 'Toinette! 

But — the  monks  droned  on,  and  Brother  Ambrose, 
clutching  the  red  ribbon  in  one  hand  and  rosary  in  the 
other,  fought  to  gain  that  mastery  over  the  soul  that  he 
had  gained  over  the  body. 

Requiescat  in  pacem! 
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EDITORIAL 


The  new  Magazine  board  announces  no  radical  change 
either  in  the  policy  or  the  aims  of  the  publication.  The 
purpose  of  the  Magazine,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  rep- 
resent the  literary  activity  of  the  University.  And 
when  we  say  literary  we  mean  the  term  in  its  broad 
sense.  Some  one  has  said  that  all  writing-  falls  intoonlv 
two  classes,  "sermons  and  songs" — that  which  is  meant 
to  instruct  and  that  which  is  meant  to  amuse.  Per- 
sonally we  confess  to  a  decided  preference  for  the 
songs;  but  there  are  some  to  whom  the  song 
sounds  harsh  and  discordant  while  the  sermon  falls  as 
concord  and  sweet  music.  To  all  such  we  would  say, 
not,  "Go  get  thee  a  music  teacher  for  thy  ass's  ears," 
but  rather,  "Come  hither  to  the  sermon  which  we,  know- 
ing thy  defect,  have  thoughtfully  provided  for  thy  delec- 
tation." 

*>       J*       Jfi 

We  do  not  advocate  a  provincial  policy  for  The  Mag- 
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azine,  but  we  believe  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it 
should  reflect  primarily  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  North 
Carolina.  No  state  possesses  a  more  varied  and  inter- 
esting- life,  both  past  and  present,  and  none  has  done  so 
little  to  give  expression  to  its  life  in  literature. 

In  the  mountaineer  of  the  West  we  have  a  type  that 
has  proved  of  perennial  interest  to  the  makers  and  read- 
ers of  literature  in  almost  every  country  of  the  globe. 
There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  prove  less  interesting- 
to-day,  but  rather  the  contrary.  His  strong  individual- 
ity, his  personal  peculiarities,  his  keen  wit,  and  his 
intense  love  of  freedom,  would  make  him  a  favorite  with 
both  writer  and  reader. 

Again,  the  rapid  development  of  the  industries  of  the 
Piedmont  Region  is  fast  giving  rise  to  the  sociological 
conditions  that  have  been  reflected  in  recent  years  in  the 
literature  of  Europe  and  the  Northern  States.  And  these 
conditions  are  especially  favorable  to  the  student  and 
writer.  Pie  may  see  here  the  great  industrial  problems, 
in  their  elemental  stage,  before  they  have  become 
involved  in  the  complexities  that  surround  them  in  the 
large  cities. 

And  last,  we  have  in  the  East  the  most  picturesque 
civilization  of  modern  times  slowly  adjusting  itself  to  the 
change  that  was  so  rudely  forced  upon  it  forty  years 
ago.  The  literature  of  this  civilization  is  yet  to  be 
written.  And  here,  too,  are  types  of  character  no  less 
interesting  than  the  mountaineer.  The  ante-bellum 
gentleman  and  the  ante-bellum  negro  both  present 
unlimited  possibilities  for  character-drawing. 

When  we  consider  that  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the 
students  of  the  University  are  natives  of  the  state  and 
are  familiar  with  at  least  one  of  these  three  sections  and 
then  reflect  that  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  matter 
submitted  to  the  Magazine  deals  with  something  out- 
side the  State,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  most  of  us 
are  taking  the  humorist's  advice  seriously  and  writing 
"most  about  the  things  which  we  know  least." 


Editorial.  S3 

The  board  of  editors  of  the  Magazine  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  article  which  follows  outling  in  brief 
the  plan  for  a  Southern  Inter-Collegiate  Short  Story  Con- 
test. This  plan  is  submitted  by  Mr.  Q.  S.  Mills,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  last  year,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
supply  a  definite  need  which  has  long-  been  felt  by  editors 
of  college  publications.  We  believe  this  plan  will  do 
much  toward  alleviating  present  conditions,  and  we 
earnestly  request  the  editorial  boards  of  the  Southern 
colleges  to  give  it  careful  consideration. 

This  year  a  Southern  Inter-Collegiate  Short  Story 
Contest  is  to  be  tried  as  an  experiment  by  a  number  of 
Southern  colleges,  of  which  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  is  one.  Late  last  spring  the  proposition  for 
this  contest  was  submitted  to  most  of  the  Southern  col- 
leges by  the  board  of  editors  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Magazine.  The  reasons  for  submitting  the 
proposition  were  that  the  amount  of  material  submitted 
to  the  Magazine  last  year  had  been,  as  usual,  very  lim- 
ited, and  that  the  quality  of  this  material  was  not  up  to 
the  standard  that  the  board  desired.  From  editorials  in 
some  of  the  exchanges  we  gathered  that  the  same  condi- 
tions prevailed  in  most  of  the  Southern  colleges,  and  the 
short  story  contest  occurred  to  us  as  a  means  for  remedy- 
ing them. 

In  deciding  upon  the  contest  for  this  means  we  consid- 
ered the  reasons,  as  they  appeared  to  us,  for  the  dearth 
of  college  literature.  They  seem  to  us  two-fold.  First, 
there  is  no  pecuniary  reward  offered  for  magazine  mater- 
ial in  the  Southern  colleges,  and  second,  literary 
endeavor  in  the  colleges  has  not  the  incentive  afforded  by 
inter-collegiate  contests.  There  are  three  branches  in 
which  a  student  may  exert  himself  in  college:  in  ath- 
letics, in  debating,  and  in  literary  work  for  the  magazine. 
The  first  two  offer  the  reward  of  inter-collegiate  con- 
tests, the  last  offers  none.  As  a  means  of  supplying  this 
reward  we  proposed  the  Southern  Inter-Collegiate  Short 
Story  Contest, 
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Nine  colleges  have  already  signified  their  intention  of 
entering  the  contest,  which  will  be  regulated  according 
to  the  following  stipulations: 

Each  college  or  university  entering  the  contest  shall 
contribute  $10.00  as  its  share  of  the  prize  money. 

Only  undergraduate  academic  students  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  for  a  prize. 

Stories  to  be  eligible  for  a  prize  must  not  be  over  5,000 
words  in  length. 

Each  college  shall  be  allowed  to  submit  three  stories, 
to  be  chosen  in  any  way  desired  from  those  submitted 
to  the  college  magazine. 

The  prize  money  shall  be  divided  into  a  first  and  a  sec- 
ond prize,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount  to  be  given  as 
first  prize  and  the  remainder  as  second. 

The  contest  shall  be  decided  by  a  committee  of  three 
judges,  to  be  chosen  by  the  colleges  in  the  contest. 

The  magazines  of  the  colleges  entering  the  contest 
shall  be  allowed  to  publish  the  two  winning  stories. 

When  ten  colleges  shall  have  signified  their  intention 
of  entering  the  contest  a  committee  of  three  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  presidents  of  the  colleges  to  arrange 
final  details. 

The  colleges  that  have  signified  their  intention  of 
joining  represent  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  number  to 
which  we  submitted  the  proposition.  Many  of  the  let- 
ters, we  have  learned  in  the  past  few  days,  did  not  reach 
their  intended  destinations  at  all.  Hence,  if  there  are 
any  colleges  in  the  South  which  did  not  receive  this  prop- 
osition last  spring,  and  which  are  interested  in  the  trial 
of  this  contest,  we  hope  that  they  will  communicate  with 
us  at  once.  We  desire  to  get  as  many  colleges  as  possi- 
ble interested  in  this  attempt  to  stimulate  literary 
endeavor,  as  the  greater  the  competition  that  is  aroused 
the  greater  the  probability  that  the  Southern  Inter-Col- 
legiate Short  Story  Contest  will  prove  a  success  and 
become  a  permanent  institution. 

Q,  S.  Mn^s,  '07. 


SKETCHES 


A    FRIEND   IN    NEED. 

"It  was  just  after  I  had  hung-  up  my  shingle,"  began 
the  reminiscent  lawyer.  "One  cold  morning- 1  was  inter- 
rupted in  my  reading-  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  At  my 
invitation  to  come  in,  an  old  negro  shuffled  into  the 
room  grinning  broadly,  and  shaking  snow  from  his 
clothes  at  every  movement  of  his  crooked  body. 

"  'Howdy  Marse  Jim,'  he  cried.  %I  ain't  seed  you  in  a 
coon's  age.' 

"  'Hello  Uncle  Ned,'  I  ejaculated  grasping  him  warmly 
by  the  hand.  'I  thought  you  had  been  dead  a  long 
time.     You  ought  to  be  anyway.' 

"  'Yassuh,  dats  so,'  replied  the  old  negro  smiling  all 
over  his  broad  black  face. 

"  'En  here  you  is  done  gone  off  to  collidge  eti  cum 
back  a  lawyer,'  he  said  after  he  had  thawed  a  bit. 

"  'Yes,  and  how  is  it  with  you  now  Uncle  Ned?1  1  re- 
sponded. 

"  'Mighty  porely,  honey,  mighty  porely,'  he  replied 
shaking  his  head  sadly.  'Twixt  de  rheumatiz  en  my  ole 
oman,  I  don't  see  no  peace  night  ner  day.  De  ole  'omati 
she  scolds  an'  de  rheumatiz  hit  hurts,  an'  I'se  afeared 
dat  dis  ole  nigger  ain't  long  fer  dis  worl'.  I'se  hearn 
tell  er  folks  dat  went  ter  Hot  Springs,  er  some  yuther 
kind  er  hot  place,  to  drive  away  de  rheumatiz,  but  dat's 
all  foolishness.  I  ain't  nebber  seen  nuthin'  yit  dat'll 
take  de  stiffness  outen  a  man's  jiuts  better'n  good  yaller 
corn  licker.  Yassah,  hit  makes  me  feel  like  a  young 
mule.' 

"Taking  the  hint  I  handed  over  the  necessary  coin, 
and    watched    the  old  darkey  as  he  shuffled  across  the 
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street.  I  would  have  forgotten  the  incident,  but  a 
couple  of  hours  later  Uncle  Ned  came  in  again,  and  this 
time  he  was  limber  enough. 

"  'What  do  you  think  of  Ned's  remedy  fer  rheumatiz?' 
he  cried  capering  around  delightedly.  'You  sho'  wuz  a 
friend  in  need  Marse  Jim,  an'  I  ain't  gwine  to  fergit  it. 
Whenever  you  wants  anything  done,  don't  you  fergit 
dat  dis  ole  nigger  ain't  haf  dead  jit.' 

"And  with  deep  chuckles  of  satisfaction,  Uncle  Ned 
zigzagged  his  way  homeward  through  the  snow." 

Y. 


the;  tin  can  professor. 

A  College  Professor  and  a  Tin  Can  don't  go  well  to- 
gether. Especially  is  this  true  when  both  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  Texas  desert,  the  middle  of  a  Texas  blizzard, 
and  the  middle  of  a  twenty-four  hour  fast.  Even  more 
especially  is  this  true  when  the  Professor  is  hungry  and 
hurried,  and  altogether  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  Tin 
Cans  in  general,  and  of  a  Tamale  Can  in  particular. 

When,    therefore,    one   nice    snowy  day   in    Jaunary, 

Professor  C C put  a  loaded  Tamale  Can  on  a  bed 

of  coals  without  punching  a  hole  in  the  top  of  said  Can, 
something  happened.  Not  immediately — oh  no,  several 
minutes   passed  very  quietly — but  it    happened    all    the 

same.      Just  as  Professor  C lifted  the  Can,  the  Can 

lifted  itself.     It  also  lifted  Professor  C. 

You  wouldn't  have  believed  there  was  that  much  force 
in  one  little  Can,  yet  when  that  Can  exploded— that's  the 
"something"  that  "happened" — it  plastered  tamales, 
grease,  dust,  cinders,  and  tin  canlets  all  over  that  Prof's 
person  till  he  looked  like  the  Packing  Trust  after  Upton 
Sinclair  finished  with  it. 

I  rather  guess  he  felt  about  the  same  way. 

Drury  Philips. 


EXCHANGES 


It  is  with  much  misgiving  that  we  step  out  into  the 
peculiar  world  whose  stage  is  the  Exchange  Department 
of  the  College  Magazine.  No  thoughtful  person  can 
come  before  such  an  audience  without  feeling  the  rare 
opportunity  to  become  a  vital  part  of  it.  College  Mag- 
azines— they  are  the  guage  of  the  pent  up  pressure  of 
the  thought,  purpose,  and  emotion  of  the  period.  They 
are  the  youth  of  the  times,  and  they  reflect  the  best 
types  of  citizenship,  scholarliness,  and  culture  in  the 
whole  country.  And  the  College  Exchange? — It  is  the 
common  bond  connecting  the  lives  of  universities  and 
colleges,  which  embrace  men  of  highly  developed  indi- 
viduality. There  are  other  things  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  that  afford  common  footing  to  the  various  sec- 
tions, but  we  know  of  nothing  which  in  its  nature 
connects  so  richly  and  promisingly  East,  West,  North, 
and  South  as  the  College  Exchange.  Therefore  we  say 
humbly  that  here  is  work  which  we  are  ambitious  but 
incapable  of  doing. 

The  policy  of  the  department  last  year  was  fair- 
minded  and  adequate,  seeking  to  encourage  by  sympa- 
thetic criticism  and  to  sustain  by  just  commendation  of 
worthy  work.  We  are  glad  to  profit  by  the  example  of 
the  old  management  in  many  ways,  most  especially  in 
regard  to  our  relations  with  the  editors  of  sister  publi- 
cations. Distance  shall  be  no  hamper  on  the  ardor  of 
our  affection  for  the  representatives  of  the  extreme  por- 
tions of  the  country;  for  Texas  and  Montana,  for 
instance.  We  are  cordial  to  all,  from  Harvard  and  Yale 
to  Berkley  and  Leland  Stanford.  Provided  the  senti- 
ment is  common  our  association  should  be  both  pleasant 
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and  helpful.     This   we  hope   and  believe   will  be  the 
case. 

The  Cornell  Era  is  appropriately  edited  this  month. 
Timeliness  is  essential  in  the  writings  of  a  college  mag- 
azine, as  well  as  in  everything  else.  Among  the  arti- 
cles which  especially  appeal  to  the  appetite  of  the  sea- 
son are:  "Coach  Courtney  on  the  1906  Crews,"  "Cornell 
Traditions,"  "The  New  Game  of  Football,"  "A  Talk 
to  Freshmen,"  "A  Message  From  '06."  Such  a  lot 
insures  interest  among  the  students,  which  is  all-impor- 
tant and  worthy  of  consideration  by  every  well  regu- 
lated college  publication. 

Prof.  Cattarall  in  The  Cornell  Era  takes  a  decided 
position  on  the  side  of  public  opinion  in  schools.  By  no 
means  will  everyone  agree  with  him.  There  are  many 
who  think  that  the  University  is  the  place  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  individual,  and  many  who  think  that 
public  opinion  has  often  played  the  part  of  a  cruel 
tyrant  in  gloating  over  the  suffering  of  boys  with  the 
sensitive  organisms  and  some  of  the  genius  of  Cole- 
ridges  and  Shell eys.  Prof.  Cattaral  says:  "It  is  true  if 
a  man  feels  himself  to  be  one  to  whom  ordinary  rules  do 
not  apply,  he  will  also  be  justified  in  opposing  public 
opinion.  In  that  case,  however,  I  should  advise  him  to 
seek  "fresh  woods  and  pastures  new"  for  universities 
are  of  no  particular  benefit  to  genius  and  are  more  than 
likely  to  destroy  its  fine  flower.  Universities  exist  for 
the  average  boy  and  the  average  man.  Moreover,  non- 
conformists are  terribly  disagreeable  people.  They  are  as 
someone  has  said  of  the  Puritans  'excellent  ancestors, 
but  troublesome  neighbors.'  But  if  you  feel  no  objec- 
tion to  being  like  the  rest  of  us,  you  will  find  the  yoke 
easy  and  the  burden  light,  and  it  will  not  hurt  you  to 
conform.  Indeed,  it  is  a  moral  benefit  to  learn  the  les- 
sons of  subordination,  and  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of 
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the  truth  of  Dog-berry's  dictum  that  'when  two  men  ride 
of  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind.'" 

As  yet  our  exchanges  for  this  month  have  not 
reached  us.  Therefore,  since  discussion  of  last  year's 
productions  appearing-  in  College  Magazines  would 
hardly  be  of  great  interest,  our  mention  of  literary 
friends  is  necessarily  limited. 
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All  alumni  are  urgently  requested  to  send  in  their 
statistics  to  the  alumni  editors.  Students  in  college  are 
also  requested  to  hand  in  alumni  statistics  to  the  editors. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  editors  to  make  this  department  of 
the  Magazine  larger  and  fuller  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Rankin,  '01,  is  now  General  Secretary  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Since  leaving  college  Mr.  Rankin  has  completed  the 
regular  course  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  is  now  a  licensed  Presbyterian  min- 
ister. 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  '03,  is  practising  law  at 
Elizabeth  City.  He  will  represent  Pasquotank  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Albert  Cox,  '04,  is  studying  law  at  Harvard  this 
year. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Mann,  '04,  died  in  Los  Angeles  last  May, 
where  he  had  gone  on  account  of  his  health.  After 
graduating  from  the  University  Mr.  Mann  taught  one 
year  in  Rhodes  Military  Institute  at  Kinston. 

Mr.  E.  W.  S.  Dameron,  '04,  is  on  the  Hill  studying 
Law.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  State  Secre- 
tary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Lockhart,  '04,  is  teaching  at  Pensacola, 
Florida. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Randolph,  '04,  is  back  at  the  University 
working  for  his  Ph.D.  He  is  also  assistant  in  Chem- 
istry. 

Mr.  V.  C.  Daniels,  '04,  is  teaching  chemistry  in  South 
Carolina  College,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Holton,  '04,  is  now  married  and  is  teaching 
at  Atlantic. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Emerson,  ex-'05,  is  in  the  poultry  business 
at  Tar  Heel  Farm,  Wilmington. 

Mr.  A.  H.  King-  is  teaching-  at  Sharpe's  Institute, 
Intelligence. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Barnhardt,  '05,  who  taught  last  year  at  Oak 
Ridge,  is  on  the  Hill  studying  Law. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Cox,  '05,  is  working  in  the  Congressional 
Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  K.  B.  Nixon,  '05,  is  studying  Law  at  Trinity, 
Durham. 

Mr.  Frank  McLean,  '05,  is  instructor  in  English  in  the 
University  of  N.  C. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Paddison,  '05,  is  now  instructor  in  Chemis- 
try at  the  University  of  Mississippi.  Last  year  he 
filled  a  similar  position  in  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  O.  Max  Gardner,  '06,  is  coaching  football  at 
Hampden  Sidney,  Va. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Calder,  '06,  is  in  wholesale  business  at  Wil- 
mington. 

Mr.  J,  G.  Wood,  '06,  is  at  home  in  Edenton. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bahnson,  '06,  is  spending  a  year  in  Europe 
for  his  health. 

Mr.  R.  W.  McCulloch,  '06,  is  teaching-  in  the  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Mr.  R.  H.  McLain,  '06,  is  studying  Electrical  Engi- 
neering at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Seagle,  '06,  is  teaching  at  Oak  Ridge. 

Mr.  V.  L.  Stephenson,  '06,  is  on  tlfe  staff  of  the  Char- 
lotte Observer. 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Winboroe,  '06,  is  teaching-  in  the  Bingham 
School,  Asheville. 

Mr.    F.    M.   Weller,  '06,   is  studying-  Electrical  Engi- 
neering- at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Burwell,  '06,  is  studying-  Medicine  at  Har- 
vard, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Miss  Brownie  Augusta   Lambertson,  '06,   is  teaching 
in  the  graded  schools  of  Mt.  Airy. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Littleton,  '06,  is  in  real  estate  business  at 
Albermarle. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Love,  '06,  is  on  the  Hill  studying  Law. 

Mr.  LeRoy  F.  Abernethy,  '06,  is  in  business  with  his 
father  at  Hickory. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Blackwelder,  '06,  is  in  real  estate  business 
at  Asheville. 

Mr.   R.    M.    Brown,  '06,  is    principal  of  the   graded 
schools  at  Reidsville. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Cheshire,  '06,  is  studying  Medicine  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Mr.  F.  M.    Crawford,  '06,    is   Physical  Instructor   in 
William  and  Mary's  College,  Va. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Dalton,  '06,  is  studying  Law  at  Harvard. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Drane,  '06,  is  assistant  in  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Goslen,  '06,  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Union   Republican,  Winston-Salem. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Grimes,  '06,  is  studying  Medicine  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Mr.  Ray  Henry,  '06,  is  chemist  for  a  large  manufact- 
uring plant  of  Richmond,  Va. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Jones,  '06,  is  studying  Law   in  Columbia 
University. 
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Mr.    W.    R.    Jones,  '06,  is  engaged  in  the    insurance 
business  at  Gastonia. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Kibler,  '06,  is  back  at  the  University  study- 
ing- Medicine  and  assisting-  in  the  department  of  Zoology. 

Mr.  H.  W.  McCain,  '06,  is  pursuing  his  second  year  in 
Medicine  at  the  University. 

Mr.  B.  II.  Perry,  ex-'06,  is  back  again  studying  Law- 
Mr.  Joe  Pogue,  '06,  is  back  in  college  doing  advanced 
work  in  Chemistry. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Royal,  '06,  is    back  on   the  Hill  studying 
Medicine. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


The  Principles  of  Wealth  and  Welfare.  By  Charles  Lee 
Raper,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  The  MacMillian  Co., 
New  York.     1906.     Cloth,  336  pages. 

Dr.  Raper's  new  book,  Principles  of  Wealth  and  Wel- 
fare, fills  a  want  that  has  long-  been  felt  in  the  realm 
of  secondary  education.  It  provides  a  text  book  which 
makes  possible  the  teaching-  of  economics  in  the  second- 
ary schools — a  subject  which  should  be  taught  in  the 
secondary  schools  by  all  means.  For  it  will  mean  much 
to  the  students  who  go  on  to  the  higher  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  have,  to  begin  on,  in  their  university  course 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  social 
science;  and  to  have,  at  least,  some  elementary  and  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  the  problems  they  are  so  soon  to  face 
in  the  world  of  business  and  the  world  of  politics,  is  al- 
most indispensable  to  those  students  whose  education 
must  end  with  ^ie  secondary  schools. 

But  although  the  need  of  economics  in  the  secondary 
schools  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  leaders  of  edu- 
cation, it  has  long  been  neglected  because  no  suitable 
text  books  on  the  subject  were  to  be  had.  The  writings 
of  the  great  economists  were  in  the  main  too  theoretical 
and  abstruse  for  the  mind  of  the  average  student  to 
grasp;  and  no  book  had  appeared  setting  forth  clearly 
and  simply  the  principles  of  the  science. 

Such  a  book  has  been  furnished  us  now,  however,  in 
Dr.  Raper's  Principles  of  Wealth  and  Welfare,  a  book 
which  will  be  useful  not  only  in  the  secondary  schools, 
but  also  to  those  students  of  economics  in  the  higher 
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institutions  who  wish  a  brief  and  logical  exposition  of 
economic  parts  and  theories.  Dr.  Raper's  book  is  well 
written.  It  is  clear;  it  is  logical;  it  is  concrete.  The 
principles  of  economics  are  set  forth  so  clearly  that  a 
child  can  understand  them,  and  are  arranged  in  natural 
and  logical  order.  Illustrations  drawn  from  every  day 
life  show  the  connection  between  the  theories  of  the 
science  and  the  business  world,  and  cannot  fail  to  inter- 
est the  student  in  the  study.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
book  the  plan  of  economic  institutions  in  modern  indus- 
trial life  is  discussed;  and  the  natural  monopoly,  the 
trust,  and  the  labor  union,  together  with  the  problem 
they  have  introduced  into  the  modern  business  world, 
are  given  an  impartial  consideration. 

Works  on  economics,  unlike  treatises  on  the  natural 
sciences,  must  of  necessity  contain  much  of  the  individ- 
uality of  the  author;  and  the  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Raper's 
book  is  written  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  keynote  of 
the  work  is  struck  in  the  introduction,  where  this  pas- 
sage is  found: — "Wealth  in  none  of  its  forms  should  be 
considered  as  the  end  of  activity  and  effort,  but  only  as 
a  means  to  an  end — the  satiation  of  human  worth.  To 
consider  wealth  as  an  evil  in  itself  is  to  hold  up  a  low 
standard  of  religion,  to  worship  a  temporary  and  mater- 
ial form  and  force,  and  is  to  place  man  beneath  material 
and  even  sordid  things.  Welfare  in  all  its  manifold 
aspects  should  be  the  end  of  all  economic  effort,  as  well 
as  the  end  of  all  economic  satisfactions  and  joys."  On 
the  ever  present  and  ever  pressing  question  of  govern- 
mental control  and  on  the  rising  question  of  socialism, 
this  passage  is  found; — "When  economic  forces  cannot 
regulate  themselves  in  a  manner  that  will  bring  wealth 
and  welfare  to  all,  the  state  should  regluate  these  forces. 
And  such  regulation,  if  sanely  and  fairly  done,  bocomes 
a  great  power  of  benefit  and  blessing  to  all.  Govern- 
mental control  and  regulation  of  the  individual  who  has 
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committed  no  economic  or  moral  wrong,  saps  and  dead- 
ens the  vital  economic  force  of  a  people.  But  govern- 
mental control  of  the  individual  who  has  transgressed 
his  own  privileges  and  his  society's  sacred  rights  causes 
this  vital  economic  force  to  be   wonderfully  multiplied." 

J.  J.  P. 


^^^^^^^^^^ 
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HON.  JAMES  YADKITfrJOYNER. 

N.  W.  "Walker. 

THERE  is  no  chapter  of  our  post-bellum  history  of 
which  we  North  Carolinians  are  prouder  than 
the  story  of  our  educational  progress  for  the  past  few 
years.  Nor  is  this  pride  begotten  of  any  sense  or  feel- 
ing that  we  have  arrived  at  pedagogical  perfection  or 
educational  righteousness;  far  from  it.  It  is  rather  a 
just  and  humble  pride  in  noble,  self-sacrificing-,  heroic 
endeavor.  A  just  comparison  of  our  educational  status 
today  with  that  of  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  in  this  modern  crusade  which  has 
been  undertaken  for  popular  education  in  North  Carolina 
there  is  also  a  simple  story  of  achievement  of  which  we 
may  justly  feel  proud.  The  inner  history  of  this  move- 
ment has  not  been  written.  In  this,  as  in  so  much  of  our 
history,  we  have  been  content  to  do  things  and  then  let 
others,  who  know  us  not,  tell  our  story  for  us.  And  the 
fact  that  the  story  is  all  too  frequently  told  to  our  disad- 
vantage is  not  due  to  prejudice  nor  biased  judgement. 
The  reason  is  plain:  statistics  cannot  tell  the  vital  story 
of  heroic  endeavor  nor  the  just  history  of  human 
achievement.  However,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  relate  here  the  neglected  facts  of  this  story: 
its  purpose  is  rather  to  present  a  brief  sketch  of  one  of 
the  University's  sons  who,  fighting-  in  the  fore-rank  of 
this  battle  against  illiteracy,  has  stood  shoulder  to  shoul- 
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der  with  Alderman  and  Mclver  and  Venable  and  Winston. 
James  Yadkin  Joyner,  son  of  John  and  Sallie  A. 
(Wooten)  Joyner,  was  born  at  Yadkin  College,  in  David- 
son County,  North  Carolina,  August  7th,  1862,  whither 
his  parents  and  his  maternal  grandparents  had  moved 
soon  after  the  fall  of  New  Bern.  While  he  was  yet  an 
infant,  only  eight  months  old,  his  sainted  mother  died, 
and  six  months  later  his  father  followed  her  to  the  spirit 
land.  The  orphan  child  was  taken  into  the  family  of  his 
aged  gf andfather,  Hon.  Council  Wooten.  Soon  after  the 
war  Mr.  Wooten  returned  to  his  old  home,  Moseley  Hall,* 
in  Lenoir  County,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  spent 
his  boyhood  and  youth. 

Mr.  Wooten  was  a  fine  type  of  the  old  school  South- 
ern  gentleman.      He  was  a  prominent  man  and  a  public 
favorite,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in   the   affairs  of 
county  and  State.     For  six  times  be  had  been  a  represen- 
tative from  Lenoir  in  the  House   of  Commons   of   the 
General  Assembly,  and  he  was  also  one  of  her  two  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1835.      In    the 
days  of  the  stage-coach  his  home  was  a  great  meeting- 
place  for  judges,  state  officials,  and  other  prominent  men 
whose  duties  called  them  to  his  part  of  the  State.     It  was 
a  convenient  stopping-place,    and  guests  always  found 
there  a  cordial  welcome   and  generous  hospitality.      In 
later  years  Mr.  Wooten  was  a  strong  personal  friend  of 
Governor  Ellis,  and  was  a  member  of  his  Council  of  State. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  Governor  Brag-g's  Council  of 
State. 

Mrs.  Joyner  was  Mr.  Wooten's  oldest  married  daughter 
and  his  favorite  child.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare  gifts 
of  mind  and  soul.  How  natural  it  was  after  her  death 
that  the  old  gentleman  should   become  more  devotedly 

•So  called  in  honor  of  Col.  William  D.  Moseley  who  moved  from 
there  to  Florida  about  1839,  and  in  1845,  when  Florida  was  admitted 
into  the  Union ,  became  first  Governor  of  that  Commonwealth  After 
the  war  the  name  of  the  village  was  chauged  to  LaGrange. 
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attached  than  ever  to  her  little  son.  The  two  became 
inseparable  companions  and  their  companionship  lasted 
until  the  death  of  the  grandfather  which  occurred  when 
the  boy  was  ten  years  old.  From  this  time  on  he  was 
reared  in  the  family  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Shadrach  I.  Wooten, 
who  cared  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  child. 

Mr.  Joyner's  people  are  of  English  and  German  descent. 
The  Joyners  came  from  Engiand  and  settled  in  Pitt 
County.  His  grandfather,  John  Joyner,  represented  Pitt 
in  the  Senate  five  times  in  succession,  and  was  one  of  her 
delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1835.  The 
Wootens,  too,  were  English,  having  come  through  Wales 
to  Maryland,  and  from  there  to  North  Carolina.  His 
maternal  grandmother  Isler  was  of  German  blood,  her 
ancestors  having  come  over  with  DeGraffenried.  Dr. 
Mclver  was  wont  to  jest  with  Mr.  Joyner  about  his  land- 
holding  propensity.  It  is  said  he  never  disposes  of  a 
piece  of  land  when  once  he  gets  it  in  his  possession.  He 
must  have  inherited  this  trait  from  his  sturdy,  thrifty 
German  ancestors.  There  are  Islers  in  Jones  County 
today  holding  lands  under  the  original  grant  made  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

After  preparing  for  college  at  LaGrange  Academy 
young  Joyner  entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  fall  of  1878.  He  graduated,  after  three  years  of 
hard  study,  in  the  class  of  1881  with  the  degree  of 
Batchelor  of  Philosophy.  Leaving  the  University,  he 
went  back  home  to  become  a  teacher.  From  1881  to  '83 
he  was  principal  of  LaGrange  Academy;  '82 -'3  he  was 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Lenoir  County; 
'84  -  '5  he  was  teacher  in  the  Winston  Graded  Schools 
which  had  just  been  organized  by  Dr.  Calvin  H.  Wiley. 
(Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver  was  at  this  time  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Winston  City  Schools) .  He  then  studied 
law  at  the  Law  School  of  Dick  and  Dillard,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  practiced  in  Goldsboro  from  1886  to  1889. 
While    practicing  law  he  was,  1887  -  '89,  chairman  of 
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the  Board  of  Education  of  Wayne  county.  The  prac- 
tice of  law  was  not  congenial  to  him,  but  the  work  of 
the  school  room  was  arid  it  had  taken  too  strong-  a  hold 
upon  him  to  be  shaken  off.  In  1889  the  superintetidency 
of  the  Goldsboro  Graded  Schools  was  offered  him.  He 
gave  up  his  law  practice  and  accepted  the  position.  He 
remained  at  the  head  of  these  schools  four  years. 
During  this  time  his  sucsess  was  flattering-,  and  his  fame 
as  teacher  and  superintendent  spread  far  and  wide.  In 
1893  he  resigned  the  superintendence'  of  the  Goldsboro 
schools  to  become  Professor  of  English  in  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  at  Greensboro.  Here  he 
remained  until  1902  when,  upon  the  sudden  death  of 
Hon.  Thos.  F.  Toon,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Charles  B.  Aycock  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Superintendent 
Toon. 

His  appointment  to  this  position  gave  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  the  educational  forces  of  the  state.  He 
filled  the  place  with  such  conspicious  ability  that  he 
was  nominated  in  1904  on  the  Democratic  ticket  to  succeed 
himself  and  was  elected  by  an  overwheming  majorirty. 
Mr.  Joyner  has  held  various  other  educational  positions, 
in  which  he  has  been  instrumental  in  shaping  education- 
al policy  and  educational  legislation.  In  1895  he 
was  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly; he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Baptist  University  for  Women  ever  since 
this  institution  was  opened;  he  has  served  as  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Superintendents'  Association  of 
the  Southern  States  since  its  organization;  1899 -'01 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Colored  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Greens- 
boro; during  the  same  period  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Greensboro;  in 
1901  he  was  Chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  text-book 
Commission;  since  1902  he  has  been  ex  officio  Chairman 
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of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Normal  and  Industrial 
College.  In  1904  and  again  in  1906  he  was  President  of 
the  North  Carolina  Summer  School  at  Raleig-h. 

In  December,  1887,  Mr.  Joyner  was  happily  married 
at  LaGrange  to  Miss  Effie  E.  Rouse.  Two  children 
have  been  born  to  them,  James  N.,  who  is  now  a  stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  William 
T.,  who  is  now  in  the  Raleigh  High  School  preparing 
to  enter  the  University  next  fall. 

When  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  late 
President  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  at 
Greensboro,  was  announced,  the  eyes  of  all  seemed  to 
turn  instinctively  to  Mr.  Joyner  as  the  logical  successor 
of  Dr.  Mclver.  For  many  reasons  he  seemed  to  be  the 
man  best  qualified  to  take  up  the  work  where  his 
friend  *  had  suddenly  dropped  it  and  carry  it  on  suc- 
cessfully along  the  broad  lines  and  upon  the  high 
plane  established  by  its  founder.  He  is  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  place  both  by  train- 
ing and  by  experience;  is  in  thorough  accord  with  the 
high  ideals  and  loft}-  purposes  of  the  Normal  and  Iudus- 
trial  College;  was  for  nine  years  a  professor  in  the 
institution;  was  an  intimate  friend  and  adviser  of  Dr. 
Mclver  and  knew  his  dreams  and  plans.  Nobody  was 
surprised  when,  on  November  20th,  the  Directors  of  the 
institution,  recognizing  these  facts,  asked  Mr.  Joyner  to 
become  president.  Everybody  thought  the  presidency  of 
the  institution  would  be  offered  him,  but  nobody,  not 
even  he  himself,  knew  whether  he  would  accept  the 
honor  or  decline  it.  The  college  needed  his  guiding 
hand,  his  wise  head,  and  his  ripe  experience.  His  heart 
was  with  the  institution  and  it  cost  him  a  struggle  to 
decide  what  to  do.  The  position  appealed  to  him 
strongly  indeed;  it  is  divorced  from  politics;  is  a  per- 
manent position  carrying  a  salary  of  $3,000  and  a 
residence — not  a  large  salary,  to  be  sure,  yet  it  is  $1,000 
more    than    the   Superintendent   of   Public   Instruction 
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receives.  In  this  position  he  would  be  free  to  work  out 
his  own  plans  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideals;  he 
would  have  unlimited  possibilities,  and  work  congenial 
to  one  of  Mr.  Joyner's  tastes  and  aptitudes.  And  why 
did  he  decline  such  a  place?  The  answer  is  given  in 
his  own  words:  "My  heart  is  with  the  Normal,  but 
my  duty  is  along-  other  lines."  And  nobody  who  knows 
the  man  was  at  all  surprised  at  his  declining-  the  posi- 
tion. Here  is  indeed  a  man  to  whom  "duty  is  the 
sublimest  word  in  the  English  language." 

Before  the  position  had  been  offered  him  his  co-laborers 
all  over  the  State  had  become  deeply  interested.  County 
superintendents,  city  superintendents,  teachers,  college 
faculties,  and  other  friends  of  education  wrote  him  appeal- 
ing letters,  commending  his  work  and  urging  him,  if  he 
could  see  that  if  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  his  duty,  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  public 
school  forces.  They  realized  that,  should  he  lay  down  his 
work  at  this  time,  the  course  of  education  must  suffer, 
however  able,  however  competent  his  successor  might 
be.  All  felt  that  the  work  which  he  has  so  wisely 
planned  for  the  Department  of  Education  and  which  he 
has  so  ably  executed  thus  far,  could  not,  to  say, the 
least,  go  on  without  some  interruption.  Things  would 
necessarily  be  thrown  out  of  joint  and  time  would  be 
required  for  their  readjustment.  Says  he,  "I.  felt  that  if 
I  should  lay  down  my  work  now,  I  should  be  as  one  who, 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  comrades  in  bat- 
tle, had  found  a  chance  to  run,  and  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  it."  His  noble  decision  is  indeed  gratifying  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  public  education.  And  it  is 
also  pleasing  to  know  that  the  management  of  the  Nor- 
mal College  is  left  in  safe  hands;  in  the  hands,  by  the 
way,  of  another  son  whom  the  University  is  proud  to 
call  her  own.  The  work  there  will  also  go  on  without 
further  interruption. 

There  has  been  no  time  heretofore  in  the  history  of 
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education  in  North  Carolina  when  the    Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  could  afford  to  decline  such  a  posi- 
tion as  has  been   offered  Mr.  Jo}7ner.     Certainly,  there 
has  been  no  time   when  a  Slate   Superintendent  would 
have  been  so  generally  urged  to  decline  such  a  place  in 
order  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  public  school   work. 
These  facts  are  significant,  and  so  is  Mr.  Joyner's  deci- 
sion. Verily  can  he  say,  "I  magnify  mine  office."    Noth- 
ing better  has  happened  for  education  in  North  Carolina 
in  many  years  than  this  noble,   self-sacrificing  act.     It 
has  united  aud  strengthened  the  school  forces  and  has 
given  a  stimulus  to  all  our  educational  interests;  it  has 
given  to  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction   added   dignity   and  a   new   meaning;   it  has 
shown,  too,  that  if  there   is   an  office  in   the   State   that 
should  be  divorced  from  politics,  it  is  the  office  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Mr.  Joyner  is  not  a  politician,  and  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if  politicians  sometimes  fail  to  understand  him. 
He  possesses  that  high  sense  of  honor,  that  generous 
sympathy  for  his  fellow  man,  that  intense  desire  to  serve 
his  people,  and  that  comprehensive  grasp  of  educational 
processes  and  problems  which  at  once  place  him  above 
and  beyond  the  petty  wranglings  of  political  trickery  and 
and  stamp  him  as  an  educational  statesman  of  no  mean 
rank.  He  is  high-minded  and  clear-minded,  far-sighted 
and  patriotic,  possessing  withal  modest,  quiet  dignity, 
gentleness  of  spirit,  and  charity  as  boundless  as  human 
weakness  and  human  need.  He  has  forgotten  self  in  the 
service  of  the  State;  may  the  State  be  wise  enough  and 
patriotic  enough  to  make  possible  the  realization  of  his 
dream  of  elevating  and  educating  all  the  State's  children. 


ASPECTS    OF   CONTEMPORARY    FICTION.* 

By  Archibald  Henderson,  Ph.D. 

IT  WAS  not  so  long  ago  that  the  novel  was  considered 
the  least  ductile,  least  inclusive  of  literary  forms. 
There  was  a  comfortable  feeling-,  as  Mr.  James  says,  that 
a  novel  is  a  novel  as  a  pudding-  is  a  pudding,  and 
that  our  only  business  with  it  could  be  to  swallow  it. 
Love  was  the  eternally  recurrent  theme:  the  French 
still  have  only  one  word  for  novel — roman.  Marriage 
was  the  ultimate  goal,  the  final  solvent:  the  formula, 
"they  were  married  and  lived  happily  ever  afterwards." 
Every  now  and  then  some  defiant  iconoclast — Cervantes 
for  example — revolted  by  the  sentimentalism,  the  fraud- 
ulent chivalry,  the  threadbare  romance  of  his  age,  set 
his  lance  in  rest,  his  horse  to  the  charge,  and  ignomini- 
ously  routed  the  great  enemy  of  human  progress — 
conventionalism.  But  as  a  rule  the  novel  became  the 
easy  vehicle  of  familiarity.  Even  so  recent  a  novelist  as 
the  cyclopean  realist,  Anthony  Trollope,  suggests  at 
times  during  the  course  of  the  novel  that  it  would  be 
very  possible  to  make  the  story  turn  out  differently.  The 
pleasant  vice  of  fiction  was  self-consciousness;  the  great 
enemy  of  Active  veracity  was  a  personage  known  as  Gen- 
tle Reader. 


The  nineteenth  century  raised  the  art  of  fiction  from 
the  base  level  of  playful  make-believe,  of  imaginative 
lying,  to  the  high  level  of  stimulant  veracity  and  ethical 
cogency.  Men  and  women,  caught  in  the  great  move- 
ments of  social  progress,  enlightened  by  a  rapt  vision  cf 
social  humanitarianism,  began  to  give  vital  expressions 
to  this  cosmic  consciousness.     Les   Miserables   was   the 

♦Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  The  Aren«    I  July,  1906, 
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first  great  beacon  of  fiction  to  light  the  path  of  the 
broken  outcasts  of  society.  It  ushered  into  history  a 
social  literature— a  literature  seeking-  to  throw  light  on 
the  spirit  of  the  masses.  This  literature  may  be  called 
the  essential  representative  of  democracy,  since  it  is  pro- 
duced for  the  people  and  finds  its  subject-matter  in  the 
people.  This  social,  almost  socialistic,  literature  lays 
down  as  its  first  principle  an  exalted,  if  occasionally 
Utopian,  idea  of  justice,  of  right,  and  of  human  brother- 
hood. After  Hugo  came  Balzac,  with  his  colossal  boast 
that  he  held  the  whole  of  a  society  within  his  brain. 
With  the  vast  frescoes  of  his  Comedie  Humaine  he  inau- 
gurated "the  romance  of  the  collective  life."  It  was  he 
who  first  definitively  made  the  individual  exhibit  his 
character  rather  through  his  environment  than  through 
himself.  As  a  youth  of  twenty  at  college,  Emile  Zola 
wandered  through  the  forests  with  his  inseparable  com- 
panions Cezanne  and  Bailie,  eagerly  reciting  the  pas- 
sionate poetry  of  their  idol,  Victor  Hugo — "victor  in 
drama,  victor  in  romance."  But  in  May,  1867,  we  find 
Zola  writing  to  his  friend  Valebreque,  "Have  you  read 
all  of  Balzac?  What  a  man  he  was!  .  .  .  Victor 
Hugo  and  the  others  dwindle  away  beside  him.  I  am 
thinking  of  a  book  on  Balzac,  a  great  study,  a  real 
romance."  He  never  wrote  the  book  on  Balzac,  but 
something  vastly  greater — his  History  of  the  Rougon- 
Macquart  Family.  His  studies  in  science  taught  him 
that  human  beings  are  affected  not  merely  by  their  actual 
environment,  but  also  by  physiological  conditions  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  their  progenitors.  The  novelist  began 
to  turn  reformer:  he  made  it  his  purpose  to  inquire  into 
all  social  sores.  That  everything  should  be  made  mani- 
fest in  order  that  everybody  might  be  healed:  such  was 
his  motto. 

From  Zola  stem  all  the  most  modern  forms  of  realistic 
and  naturalistic  fictive  art,  so  contemned  of  Tennyson — 
and  of  Oscar   Wilde!     The  vital  defect  of  Zola's  system 
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was  his  failure  to  draw  Lowell's  distinction  between  facts 
and  truth.  However  bolstered  up  with  documents,  his 
creations  are  as  much  beasts  of  instinct,  as  much  slaves 
to  their  cravings  and  appetites,  as  Maeterlinck's  charac-* 
ters  are  subservient  to  superstition,  terror,  and  fatality. 
Zola's  work  is  lacking-  in  moral  uplift,  in  aspiration 
toward  the  higher  reaches  of  mental,  moral  and  spiritual 
consciousness.  It  was  left  for  Paul  Bourget  in  France 
to  import  into  the  action  the  human  will,  the  vital  pur- 
pose, in  which  Zola's  characters  are  almost  totally 
lacking.  Bourget  analyzes  at  length  the  doubts,  the 
hesitations,  the  desires  and  wrestlings  of  a  human  soul. 
In  his  novels,  will  and  inclination  come  nobly  to  the 
grapple.  He  depicts  "the  anatomy  of  an  action  and  the 
history  of  a  human  will."  In  France,  as  has  been  said, 
he  marks  the  transition  from  the  romance  of  observa- 
tion— for  Zola  was  at  bottom  a  hideous  romanticist — to 
the  romance  of  philosophic  and  social  study. 

With  George  Eliot  in  England  the  psychological  novel 
first  looms  into  view;  and,  with  her,  the  preponderant 
influence  of  modern  science  upon  modern  fiction.  George 
Henry  Lewes,  with  whom  George  Eliot  was  long  asso- 
ciated, was  a  brilliant  and  versatile  man — as  dramatist, 
journalist,  critic,  biologist,  and  popular  historian  of  phi- 
losophy. As  early  as  1853,  he  published  his  Exposition 
of  Comte's  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences.  Chiefly  through 
her  association  with  Lewes  and  her  intimacy  with  Her- 
bert Spencer,  George  Eliot  became  versed  in  the  new 
scientific  theories  of  biology,  psychology,  and  social 
ethics.  She  began  to  apply  these  scientific  principles  to 
real  life  and  reached,  with  Taine,  the  conclusion  that  "a 
novelist  is  a  psychologist  who  naturally  and  voluntarily 
sets  psychology  at  work."  It  is  highly  significant  that 
she  received  her  chief  inspiration  from  Comte,  who  said 
in  his  Positive  Polity :  "The  principal  function  of  art  is 
to  construct  types  on  the  basis  furnished  by.  science." 
With  George  Eliot  the  novel  was  the  application  of  psy- 
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chology  to  real  life.  Like  Novalis,  she  realized  that  in 
developing-,  in  enlarging-  our  activities,  we  are  trans- 
formed into  fatality.  With  Omar  Khayyam,  she  might 
have  sung  "I  myself  am  Heaven  and  Hell."  It  is  the 
lesson  of  all  great  modern  art:  Shakespeare  himself, 
Emerson  maintained,  first  definitely  announced  that  des- 
tiny is  human  character.  In  that  poignant  scene  at  the 
end  of  Pinero's  great  tragedy,  Paula  Tanqueray  despair- 
ingly cries,  "The  future  is  only  the  past  entered  through 
another  gate."  It  was  left  for  Maurice  Maeterlinck  to 
give  the  finest  expression  to  the  thought:  "Whether  you 
climb  up  the  mountain  or  go  down  the  hill  to  the  valley, 
whether  you  journey  to  the  end  of  the  world  or  merely 
walk  round  your  house,  none  but  yourself  shall  you  meet 
on  the  highway  of  fate.  If  Judas  go  forth  tonight,  it 
is  toward  Judas  his  steps  will  tend,  nor  will  chance  for 
betrayal  be  lacking;  but  let  Socrates  open  his  door,  he 
shall  find  Socrates  asleep  on  the  threshold  before  him, 
and  there  will  be  occasion  for  wisdom."  The  individual, 
sovereign  in  the  determinative  force  and  constructive 
power  of  character,  upon  which  he  always  returns, 
reaches  up  into  life  and  becomes  a  shaping  force  in 
human  history. 

Many  years  ago  Thomas  Hardy  said  that  the  novel 
had  taken  a  turn  for  analyzing,  rather  than  depicting 
character  and  emotion.  It  was  George  Eliot  who  gave 
this  turn  to  fiction.  So  true  is  this  that  a  modern  novel 
with  any  pretensions  to  greatness,  which  is  without  the 
psychological  element,  is  almost  as  much  of  a  solecism, 
Mr.  Brownell  maintains,  as  a  picture  with  a  conventional 
chiaroscuro.  George  Eliot  was  a  positivist  with  Comte, 
for  she  dealt  with  human  phenomena  and  their  laws; 
she  was  a  psychologist  with  Spencer,  for  she  regarded 
character,  not  as  crystallized  entity,  but  as  fluent,  evo- 
lutional. We  see  her  then  as  a  representative  genius  of 
her  age — the  founder  of  the  modern  psychological  novel. 
Since  her  day  the  novel  has  become  psychological  in  aim 
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and  in  character.  Her  doctrine  has  ridden  roughshod 
over  the  corpse  of  romance.  The  modern  novel  of 
thought  discards  the  prevalent  murders,  mysteries, 
islands  of  dreadful  renown,  miraculous  coincidences,  and 
buried  doubloons  of  traditional  romance.  The  adven- 
tures of  the  modern  hero  are  adventures  of  the  soul: 
his  fate  is  not  marked  out  by  the  long-  arm  of  coinci- 
dence, but  awaits  him  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his 
own  heart.  He  is  no  longer  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
adventitious  and  the  casual,  no  easy  prey  to  his  own  sen- 
sibilities, for  his  standards  are  within  himself,  and  his 
actions  are  controlled  by  his  own  will.  Not  intellect 
alone,  but  intelligent  will  is,  today,  the  dominant  pro- 
tagonist of  fiction  and  drama.  The  Ibsenic  drama  has 
been  called  a  "long  litany  in  praise  of  the  man  who 
wills."  "To  Life,  the  force  behind  the  man,"  writes 
Bernard  Shaw,  "intellect  is  a  necessity,  for  without  it  he 
blunders  into  death."  Physical  action  has  ceased  to 
occupy  the  focus  of  the  world's  interest:  it  has  given 
way,  as  Hauptmann  says,  "to  the  analysis  of  character, 
and  to  the  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  motives  which 
prompt  men  to  act.  Passion  does  not  move  at  such  head- 
long speed  as  in  Shakespeare's  day,  so  that  we  present 
not  the  actions  themselves,  but  the  psychological  states 
that  cause  them."  The  "character  in.  action"  of  Shake- 
speare is  replaced  by  the  "action  in  character"  of 
Browning  and  Maeterlinck.  "It  is  no  longer  a  violent, 
exceptional  moment  of  life  that  passes  before  our  eyes — 
it  is  life  itself.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  laws  there 
are,  mightier  and  more  venerable  than  those  of  passion." 
The  three  great  motors  in  the  development  of  modern 
fiction  are  science,  conscience,  and  conscientiousness.  For 
the  triumph  of  conscience,  one  has  only  to  turn  to  Victor 
Hugo's  Les  Miserables,  to  Emile  Zola's  Truth,  to  Ibsen's 
Ghosts,  to  Bernard  Shaw's  Mrs.  Warrerts  Profession. 
The  influence  of  science  has  made  itself  felt  in  stamping 
the  modern  novel  into  the  coinage  of  thought,  intellect, 
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will:   George  Eliot  is  the  triumphant  psychologist,    her 
fiction  is  the  apotheosis  of  intellect.      If   modern   social 
conscience   has   produced    vast   epical   novels   of  social 
sympathy,  if  modern  social   science   has  produced   the 
psychological  novel,  the  novel  of  heredity  and  of  envir- 
onment, so    also   has   modern    artistic    conscientiousness 
produced  the  finest  flowering  of  our  epoch — the  realistic 
novel  based  upon  minute,  careful  and  conscientious  obser- 
vation of  real  life.      As    early    as    1852,    Charles   Reade 
definitely  foreshadowed  the  modern  realistic  movement 
in  fiction.     He  culled  all  sorts  of  particulars  from  news- 
papers, books,   and  from  his  own  experience — "human 
documents,"  as  they  are  now  called  in  the  dictionary  of 
contemporary  criticism — in  order  to  contribute  towards 
making  his  novels  scientific  transcripts  of  life.     With 
similar  attitude,  Anthony  Trollope  is  found  regrettiug 
that  "no  mental  method  of  daguerrotype  or  photography 
has  yet  been  discovered  by  which  the  characters  of  men 
may  be  reduced  to  writing  and  put  into  grammatical 
language  with  an  unerring  precision  of  truthful  descrip- 
tion."    In  France,  Gustave  Flaubert  taught  his  faithful 
disciple  Guy  de  Maupassant  that  talent  is,  after  all,  the 
art  of  taking  infinite  pains  in  unwearied  patience;  that 
every  individual  thing  or  person  is  in  truth  an  individual 
and  not  a  mere  member  of  a   certain  class;  and  that, 
"whatever  be  the  thing  one  wishes  to  say,   there   is  but 
one  noun  to  express  it,  one  verb  to  give  it  life,  one  adjec- 
tive to  qualify  it. "    It  was  Dumas_//5  who  said  of  Flaubert 
that  he  cut  down  a  whole  forest  to  make   a  box!      With 
intense  zeal,  Zola  carried  forward  the  work  of  Flaubert, 
the  Goncourts,  and  Maupassant.      To  Zola,  a  novel  was 
a  clipping  from  life,  seen  through  a  temperament.      He 
sneered  at  the  idealism,  the  romanticism  of  Dumas  Jils, 
declaring  that  he  used  truth  as  a  spring-board  to  jump 
off  into  space — and  a  sort  of  space  of  four  dimensions  at 
that.     He  pushed  the  theories  of  Flaubert  a  step  further, 
however,  and  became  what  Gilbert  Chesterton  calls  a 
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"whole-hogger."  To-day  he  is  remembered  as  the  pro- 
tagonist in  the  fecund  naturalistic  movement  of  our 
epoch. 

ii. 

One  might  say  of  Henry  James,  as  Chesterton  says  of 
Browning:  The  world  has  had  many  authors  whom  it 
was  fashionable  to  boast  of  admiring;  many  authors 
whom  it  was  fashionable  to  boast  of  despising;  in  Henry 
James  the  world  now  has  an  author  whom  it  is  fashion- 
ionable  to  boast  of  not  understanding.  Many  an  unwary 
reader  of  Mr.  James'  novels  is  often  inadvertently  caught 
in  the  tangled  web  of  such  subtle  sinuosities  as  this: 

"Mrs.  Jordan  was  ten  years  the  older,  but  her  young 
friend  was  struck  with  the  smaller  difference  this  now 
made:  it  had  counted  otherwise  at  the  time  when,  much 
more  as  a  friend  of  her  mother's,  the  bereaved  lady, 
without  a  penny  of  provision,  and  with  stop-gaps,  like 
their  own,  all  gone,  had,  across  the  sordid  landing  on 
which  the  opposite  doors  of  the  pair  of  scared  miseries 
opened  and  to  which  they  were  bewilderedly  bolted,  bor- 
rowed coals  and  umbrellas  that  were  repaid  in  potatoes 
and  postage  stamps." 

The  above  is  a  translucent  sentence,  positively  collo- 
quial in  its  simplicity  and  directness:  you  will  observe 
that  Mr.  James  is  discoursing  of  coals,  potatoes,  umbrel- 
las and  postage  stamps.  But  note  tke  "complicated 
connotations,"  the  "utmost  attenuations"  of  Mr.  James' 
analysis  of  the  subleties  of  feeling: 

"She  spoke  with  discernable  excitement,  and  Tony 
had  already  become  aware  that  the  face  she  actually 
showed  him  was  not  a  thing  to  make  him  estimate 
directly  the  effect  wrought  in  her  by  the  incongruous 
result  of  the  influence  he  had  put  forth  under  the  pres- 
sure of  her  ardor." 

People  who  do  not  understand  Mr.  James  and  deplore 
the  finest  nuances,  the  most  delicate  intentions  of  his 
thought,  justify  their  mental  lethargy  with  the  citation, 
not  only  of  such  passages  as  the  flagrant  ones  quoted, 
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but  also  by  recalling  passages  of  typical  ultra-modern 
conversation  like  the  following: 

"What  does  this  feeling  wonderfully  appear  unless 
strangely  irrelevant?" 

He  jumped  up  at  this,  as  if  he  couldn't  bear  it,  pre- 
senting as  he  walked  across  the  room  a  large,  foolish, 
fugitive  back,  on  which  her  eyes  rested  as  a  proof  of  her 
penetration. 

"My  poor  child,  you're  of  a  profundity." 

He  spoke  almost  uneasily,  but  she  was  not  too  much 
alarmed  to  continue  lucid. 

"You're  of  a  limpidity,  dear  man." 

"Don't  you  think  that's  rather  a  back  seat  for  one's 
best?" 

"A  back  seat?"  she  wondered,  with  a  purity. 

"Your  aunt  didn't  leave  me  with  you  to  teach  you  the 
slang  of  the  day." 

"The  slang?"  she  spotlessly  speculated. 

A  friend  of  mine  recently  told  me  that  she  had  looked 
through  one  entire  college  library,  but  without  finding- 
anything  tangible  about  James!  Has  anyone  ever  dis- 
covered anything  tangible  about  Mr.  James?  He  has 
grown  even  more  complicated,  more  involved,  and  more 
elaborate  as  the  years  have  passed.  During  his  first 
period — the  period  of  Watch  and  Ward  and  A  Passionate 
Pilgrim — America  supplied  him  with  themes,  and  his 
style  was  marked  by  a  laudable  simplicity.  During  his 
next  period  came  the  type-novel  Daisy  Miller,  the  exqui- 
sitely simple  and  dispassionate  study  of  the  American 
maiden  then  looming  into  prominence.  But  the  increas- 
ingly fine  accent  upon  shades  of  meaning,  upon  delicate 
intentions,  implications,  and  insinuations  began  to  be 
patently  prevalent.  In  his  later  work  he  has  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  a  study  of  English  life,  with  the 
intrigues  and  entangling  alliances  incident  to  a  super- 
enlightened,  semi-decadent  society.  In  this  way,  he  has 
sought  to  round  out  his  experience  of  life  with  a  study 
of  emotion  and  passion.  So  synthesized,  however,  is  his 
thought,    so    intellectualized  his  emotion,   so  bloodless 
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his  erotics,  that  his  moral  notions,  as  Mr.  Colby  says, 
somehow  don't  seem  to  matter,  and  his  characters  seem 
scarcely  more  than  half  human. 

Mr.  James'  novels  are  the  highest  compliment  ever 
paid  the  average  man.  He  assumes  that  his  readers 
have  brains  and  want  to  think.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
pose  as  an  apologist  for  Mr.  James'  most  abstruse  diva- 
gations— his  detachment,  his  indirection,  his  ellipses. 
But  I  am  sure  it  will  be  granted  that  you  can  understand 
Mr.  James  if  you  only  have  the  patience.  At  times,  it 
is  true,  as  Mr.  Brownell  says,  that  the  reader's  pleasure 
becomes  a  task,  and  his  task  the  torture  of  Tantalus. 
Let  us  acknowledge,  once  and  for  all,  that  the  reading 
of  Mr.  James'  novels  is  less  an  amusement  than  an  occu- 
pation. Someone  once  said  that  the  difference  between 
William  James  and  Henry  James  was  that  the  former 
was  a  psychologist  who  wrote  like  a  novelist,  while  the 
latter  was  a  novelist  who  wrote  like  a  psychologist. 
"For  a  Boston  nymph  to  reject  an  English  duke,"  says 
Mr.  James  himself,  "is  an  adventure  only  less  stirring,  I 
should  say,  than  for  an  English  duke  to  be  rejected  by  a 
Bostonian  nymph.  I  see  dramas  within  dramas  in  that, 
and  innumerable  points-of-view.  A  psychological  reason 
is,  to  my  imagination,  an  object  adorably  pictorial;  to 
catch  the  tints  of  its  complexion — I  feel  as  if  that  idea 
might  inspire  one  to  Titianesque  efforts.  There  are  few 
things  more  exciting  to  me,  in  short,  than  a  psychologi- 
cal reason."  And  elsewhere — in  one  of  his  novels — he 
says:  "It  was  one  of  the  quiet  instants  that  sometimes 
settle  more  matters  than  the  outbreaks  dear  to  the  his- 
toric muse."  Mr.  James  is  a  master-impressionist:  he 
seeks  to  reveal  what  corresponds  to  tones  of  voice  in 
actual  conversation.  His  faint,  elusive  ambiguities,  his 
half-hints  and  vague  qualifications,  are  as  different  from 
the  brutal  frankness  of  a  Zola  as  are  the  impressionist 
half-tones  of  Monet  and  Whistler  from  the  heavy  black- 
and-white  posters  of  Penfield  and  Valotton.     Like  Mere- 
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dith's,  James'  characters  do  not  utter  words  so  much  as 
shed  meanings.  James  has  not,  like  Meredith,  aimed  at 
a  fantastic  delivery  of  the  verities,  but  rather  to  catch 
the  strange,  irregular  rhythm  of  existence,  to  set  up  an 
immense  correspondence  with  life.  While  many  of  his 
stupid  people  are  impossibly  clever,  while  many  of  his 
clever  people  are  hopelessly  incomprehensible,  while 
many  of  his  novels,  as  pictures  of  life,  are  neither  very 
lifelike  nor  very  much  alive,  nevertheless  in  his  attitude 
he  is  plainly,  uncompromisingly  realistic.  It  is  the  real 
with  which  his  fancy,  his  imaginativeness  is  exclusively 
preoccupied.  His  curiosity  would  carry  him  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  As  Mr.  Conrad  says,  one  is  never  set  at 
rest  by  Mr.  Henry  James'  novels:  they  end  as. an  episode 
in  life  ends.  You  remain  with  a  sense  of  life  still  going 
on. 

To  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton  belongs  the  dubious  credit  of 
being  a  close  student  of  Mr.  James.  It  is  her  misfortune 
that  in  almost  all  her  books,  whether  novels  or  short 
stories,  she  has  revealed  the  manifest  defects  of  his  quali- 
ties. A  number  of  years  ago,  when  I  was  fresh  from  the 
strange  and  fearsome  obsession  of  Joseph  Conrad's  hyper- 
realistic  tales,  I  read  Mrs.  Wharton's  The  Touchstone 
with  unfeigned  pleasure.  It  struck  a  new  note:  I  felt 
its  intellectual  power  rather  than  its  emotional  poverty, 
its  discriminating  analysis  rather  than  its  morbid  intro- 
spection. Only  recently,  when  I  began  to  re-read  some 
of  Mrs.  Wharton's  other  stories,  did  I  realize  that  where 
James  was  finely  graceful  she  was  only  Bostonly  "prec- 
ious," where  he  was  heart-searching  she  was  only  acutely 
morbid  and  super-sensitive.  I  saw  then  that  real  feeling 
was  what  she  seemed  to  lack,  or  at  least  what  her  art 
had  not  yet  enabled  her  to  express.  In  reading-  her 
stories  I  always  felt  as  if  shut  in  a  small  room,  in  a 
highly  charged  intellectual  atmosphere,  where  people 
microscopically  and  morbidly  examined,  not  their  feel- 
ings, but  their  sensations;  not  their  emotions,  but  their 
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perceptions.  But  her  latest  novel  has  been  quite  a  reve- 
lation. If  her  Valley  of  Decision  was  a  splendid  failure, 
her  House  of  Mirth  is  a  tragic  success.  In  a  letter  to  me, 
Mrs.  Wharton  once  said  that  her  sole  desire  was  simply 
to  write  the  best  story  in  her  power.  She  has  never 
bowed  to  the  mundane  g-oddess  of  success:  her  sacrifice 
has  always  been  made  to  the  g-oddess  of  her  art.  The 
House  of  Mirth  is  a  criticism  of  life,  which  is  also  a 
judgment:  it  is  the  summit  of  contemporary  fiction. 
Mrs.  Wharton  has  poured  her  facts  into  the  mould  of 
inexorable  logic,  resolving,  like  Browning,  "to  paint 
man  man,  whatever  the  issue."  From  the  first  chapter, 
almost  from  the  first  word,  the  spirit  of  compromise,  the 
fateful  ghost  of  chance  begin  to  dog  Lily  Bart's  foot- 
steps: had  they  left  her,  even  for  an  instant,  her  life 
might  have  been  a  sacrament  instead  of  an  atonement. 
A  glance,  a  touch  of  the  hand,  the  merest  turn  of  the 
screw  would  have  served.  She  is  exposed  to  contamina- 
tion at  every  turn,  compromise  upon  compromise  is 
forced  upon  her,  stage  by  stage  is  she  lowered  in  posi- 
tion and  in  self-respect.  Yet  so  jealously  does  she 
preserve  the  core  of  integrity  at  the  heart  of  her  nature 
that  we  stand  transfixed  with  the  most  poignant  com- 
passion at  the  deep  damnation  of  her  taking  off. 

While  Mr.  James  may  be  called  the  historian  of  fine 
consciences,  and  Mrs.  Wharton  the  historian  of  morbid 
consciences,  Mr.  Howells  may  be  called  the  historian  of 
uninteresting  personages  and  banal  events.  He  believes 
that  we  should  write  only  of  contemporary  life;  if  we  do 
not  understand  our  brother  whom  we  have  seen,  how  can 
we  understand  our  brother  whom  we  have  not  seen? 
The  only  novels  worth  considering  as  historical,  he  con- 
tends, are  not  those  written  in  one  epoch  to  give  a  view 
of  the  life  or  the  events  of  some  earlier  epoch,  but  those 
which  deal  with  the  life  of  the  time  at  which  they  were 
written,  and  which  have  grown  historical  through  the 
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lapse  of  years.  Let  us  have  tragedy  in  fiction  as  part  of 
life,  Mr.  Howells  further  says;  but  the  study  of  human 
character  is  best  pursued  in  the  normal  daily  round,  with 
its  endless  variety  of  revelation  of  traits  and  formative 
influences,  its  gentle  humor  and  gentler  pathos,  its  ills 
for  which  it  ever  has  its  uses  and  its  cures.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Howells  has  traversed  a  wide  arc  in  the  circle 
of  human  experience  in  his  lifetime;  but,  in  conformity 
with  his  theory,  he  has  deliberately  chosen  to  delineate 
those  features  of  our  daily  existence  which,  if  not  posi- 
tively banal,  are  at  least,  as  James  would  say,  of  a 
mediocrity.  The  microscopic  detail,  the  unmathemati- 
cal  insistence  that  the  part  is  greater  than  the  whole, 
the  untiring  attention  to  minutiae  in  Mr.  Howells'  novels, 
distract  our  attention  from  the  main  march  of  events  to 
side  issues.  Our  admiration  is  excited  less  for  the  reality 
of  his  creatures  than  for  the  cleverness  of  Mr.  Howells — 
someone  once  called  Mr.  Howells  an  exquisitely  tactful 
showman.  A  true  New  England  sense  of  his  mission  in 
life  came  to  him  when,  having  moved  from  Boston  to 
New  York,  he  began  to  realize  the  gigantic  proportions 
of  the  pitiless  metropolis,  with  all  its  cruelty,  its  injus- 
tice, its  inhumanity.  He  developed  a  weak  form  of 
cosmic  socialism,  which  in  time  gave  way  to  a  sort  of 
hopelessly  pessimistic  tone,  when  he  came  to  realize  the 
futility  of  his  dreams  of  an  earthly  paradise  and  to  rec- 
ognize that  he  was,  as  William  Morris  said  of  himself, 
"the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day."  It  is  for  this  reason, 
perhaps,  that  Mr.  Howells'  latest  work  is  less  tinged 
with  humanitarian  purpose,  and  more  final  and  authori- 
tative as  literary  art.  He  has  not  produced  the  great 
American  novel  because  he  has  dwelt  upon  the  least 
dramatic,  least  vital  phases  of  American  life.  He  has 
told  us  of  our  manners  and  of  our  minds,  of  our  humors 
and  of  our  principles,  of  our  follies  and  of  our  absurdi- 
ties.    Of  one  thing  he  has  failed  to  tell  us — of  ourselves. 
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Like  Arthur  Wing-  Pinero,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
believes  that  it  is  the  great  and  high  office  of  modern 
fiction,  as  well  as  of  modern  drama,  to  serve  as  a  history 
of  the  hour  which  gives  it  birth.  The  novels  are  the 
brief  and  abstract  chronometers  of  the  time.  The 
problems  of  individual  life  that  agitate  and  disturb  our 
souls,  that  disquiet  and  terrify  the  conscience  and  the 
heart,  are  the  problems  Mrs.  Ward  has  chosen  to  con- 
sider. There  was  no  daring-  promise  of  greatness  in 
Milly  and  Oily,  a  child's  story,  or  in  the  slight  love-tale, 
Miss  Bretherton;  and  although,  with  Robert  Elsmere, 
Mrs.  Ward  entered  the  front  rank  of  modern  novelists, 
the  thesis  of  the  book  is  now  much  time-worn.  The 
conflict  was  inevitable;  and  so  the  battle  of  modern 
thought  was  fought  out  in  the  breasts  of  those  two  pas- 
sionate pilgrims  in  their  arduous  journey  across  the 
higher  plains  of  the  soul.  David  Grieve  with  all  its 
high  seriousness  of  purpose,  Marcella  and  Sir  George 
Tressady,  with  all  their  fine  nobility  of  tone,  seem  to 
indicate  the  bent  of  Mrs.  Ward's  moral  propag-andism. 
The  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell  is  unique  as  a  piece  of 
exquisite  literary  art.  But  Marcella  and  Sir  George 
Tressady  are  in  no  small  degree  marred  by  the  positive 
intrusion  of  the  problem — details  of  politics,  of  social 
questions,  of  socialistic  endeavors  and  humanitarian 
designs.  In  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale,  however,  Mrs.  Ward 
once  more  shows,  as  in  the  case  of  Robert  Elsmere,  the 
enormous  force  of  a  soul-problem  as  a  theme  for  contem- 
porary fiction.  Helbeck  is  a  soul  rooted  fast  in  church 
tradition  and  in  firm  religious  belief.  And  of  all  souls 
in  the  world  to  love,  this  soul  chooses  Laura,  the  child 
of  pure  reason,  rooted  in  agnosticism,  saturated  with 
sceptiscism,  nourished  on  doubt.  They  love  each  other 
deeply,  and  are  intimately  associated  by  bonds  of  a  more 
than  common  kind;  and  yet  they  are  more  irrevocably 
Separated  than  ever  was  Juliet  from  her  Romeo.     He!" 
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beck  can  but  trust  in  the  strength  of  his  love  and  in  the 
power  of  his  religion  to  convert  her  to  himself  and  to 
God.  To  Laura,  the  skeptic  passionately  longing-  for  a 
faith  unattainable,  it  is  an  impossibility  to  live  with 
Helbeck,  forever  subtly  separated  from  him  by  that 
other  love — the  passionate  love  of  Helbeck  for  his  relig- 
ion. There  is  no  solution,  and  so  Laura,  the  most 
utterly  fascinating  of  heroines,  makes  her  beautiful  sac- 
rifice to  the  mistaken  ideal  of  infidelity  and  goes  delib- 
erately to  a  death  that  means  to  her  oblivion. 

In  Eleanor  Mrs.  Ward  has  wonderfully  revealed  the 
sensitiveness  of  her  imagination  and  the  opulence  of  her 
resourceful  style.  But  in  Lady  Rose's  Daughter  she 
reached  the  fullest  fruition  of  her  powers.  I  read  The 
Marriage  of  William  Ashe  with  absorbing  interest;  but 
it  puts  too  great  a  strain  upon  credulity.  Lady  Kitty 
has  virtually  redeemed  herself  from  her  unreasonable 
and  unreasoned  bondage  to  that  coarse  Byronic  impos- 
ter,  Geoffrey  Cliife,  when  our  old  friend  of  Adelphi  mel- 
odrama, the  long-  arm  of  coincidence,  shrinks  to  the  fin- 
ger of  fate,  and  throws  her,  feebly  and  futilely  resisting, 
into  his  arms.  Even  then  one  might  have  overlooked 
this  mechanically  yet  diabolically  devised  denouement, 
had  it  not  been  tor  its  absolute  unlikelihood.  I  feel  the 
profoundest  admiration  and  sympathy  for  Mary  Lister. 
I  know  with  positive  certainty  that  she  did  not  send 
Lady  Kitty  that  note.  I  cannot  acquit  Mrs.  Ward  of 
the  charge  of  libel.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  marvelous  study, 
and  nowhere  does  Mrs.  Ward's  unprecedented  impar- 
tiality reveal  itself  more  finely.  Even  had  the  manufac- 
tured note  never  been  sent,  the  tragedy  was  inevitable, 
the  inexorably  certain  result  of  William's  hardness, 
lethargy,  and  policy  of  laissez  foAre,  as  well  as  of  Kit- 
ty's hardihood,  her  indiscretion,  and  her  frivolous  irre- 
sponsibility. 

But  Lady  Rose's  Daughter,  a  study  in  temperament, 
remember,  and  not  a  problem  novel,  is  the  very  summit 
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of  Mrs.  Ward's  art.  My  wife  once  said  that  Julie  was 
the  finest  case  of  transferred  magnetism  that  she  had 
ever  known.  A  character  so  full  of  passionate  life,  of 
electric  personality,  of  vivid  intensity  as  Julie  is  rare  in 
life,  in  fiction  at  most  an  anomaly.  The  astounding 
proof  of  Mrs.  Ward's  genius  is  her  rigidly  non-commit 
tal  attitude.  She  relates  in  a  wonderfully  self-effacive 
manner  the  adventures  of  this  unforgettable  personality: 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  must  be  your  own.  To  put 
it  in  the  conventional  jargon  of  now,  Mrs.  Ward  gives 
you  the  character,  the  heredity,  the  environment:  you 
do  the  rest.  We  are  in  fine  doubt  about  Julie,  as  we  are 
about  the  people  of  this  world.  We  cannot  be  final 
about  her,  just  as  we  can  never  be  final  in  life.  The 
last  word  cannot  be  spoken  about  a  human  being,  and 
Julie  Le  Breton  is  alive. 

While  Mr.  James  and  and  after  him  Mrs.  Wharton 
impose  upon  us  the  intolerable  fatigue  of  thought,  Mr. 
Barrie  charms  us  with  a  combination  of  delicate  feeling 
and  exquisite  subtlety  unmatched  in  present-day  litera- 
ture. The  penalty  of  realistic  fiction  is  a  sustained 
mental  effort;  it  is  Barrie's  incomparable  virtue  that  he 
never  coldly  searches  into  life  with  the  glittering  weap- 
ons of  glazed  phrasing  and  polished  style.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  claim  for  Barrie  what  Johnson  claimed  for 
Richardson:  "that  he  has  enlarged  our  knowledge  of 
human  nature."  We  are  familiar  with  the  biographer 
who  makes  fiction  of  a  real  character:  Bernard  Shaw 
spoke  of  Boswell  as  the  man  who  invented  Johnson.  On 
the  other  hand,  Barrie  is  the  human  artist  who  transforms 
the  fictitious  personage  into  a  warm,  human  creature  of 
sentiment  and  humor,  of  passion  and  pathos,  of  tender- 
ness and  tears.  Like  Maeterlinck,  Barrie  might  say 
that  he  had  never  met  any  woman  who  had  not  brought 
him  something  great.  And  he  once  actually  said:  "It 
is  the  love  of  mother  and  son  that  has  written  every- 
thing of  mine  that  is  of  any  worth."     He  has  unlocked 
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the  door  to  the  heart  of  youth  with  the  golden  key  of 
gentle  sympathy  and  femine  intuition.  He  says  things 
that  all  of  us  have  thought,  all  of  us  have  acutely  felt; 
he  tells  us  what  all  of  us,  but  Barrie,  have  forgotten, 
what  no  one  before  has  ever  remembered  to  tell  us.  Bar- 
rie reminds  us  of  Corot,  with  his  soft,  mystic  sunrises, 
his  gentle,  gray  twilights.  He  catches  the  very  tints 
of  the  soul  at  moments  of  unselfconsciousness,  when  life 
speaks  truly  and  simply  from  the  quiet  depths  of  the 
heart.  He  does  not  follow  the  great  beaten  tracks  of 
convention;  he  avoids  the  long  straight  road  of  human 
experience.  Instead  he  leads  us  humorously,  charm- 
ingly, enticingly  along  little  by-paths  of  human  feeling", 
hallowed  by  associations  of  peculiar  intimacy  and  confi- 
dence. His  shifting  shades  of  intuition,  his  nuances  of 
insight,  give  us  that  incommunicable  thrill  which  it  is 
vouchsafed  only  to  the  great  artist  to  impart.  Barrie  is 
the  dramatist  of  the  eternal  feminine.  I  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than   call  him  the    supreme  feminist   of  our  time. 

IV. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  rich  and  splendid  maturity  of 
Mrs.  Ward,  from  the  tender  sentimentalism  of  Mr  Bar- 
rie,  to  the  playful  make-believe,  the  wanton  romanti- 
cism, the  exhaustive  dilettauteism  of  that  Bohemian  of 
letters,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  I  feel  that  there  was 
always  an  enormous  discrepancy  between  his  purpose 
and  his  performance.  He  expressed  fine  sentiments  and 
a  noble  ideal  of  his  art  when  he  said,  "True  romantic 
art  makes  a  romance  of  all  things.  It  reaches  into  the 
highest  abstraction  of  the  ideal;  it  does  not  refuse  the 
most  pedestrian  realism.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  as  realistic 
as  it  is  romantic;  both  qualities  are  pushed  to  an  extreme, 
and  neither  supers.  Nor  does  Romance  depend  upon 
the  material  importance  of  the  incidents.  To  deal  with 
strong  and  deadly  elements,  banditti,  pirates,  war,  and 
murder,  is  to  conjure  with  great  names,  and  in  the  event 
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of  failure  double  the  disgrace."  Stevenson  was  always 
conjuring  with  strong  and  deadly  elements,  banditti, 
pirates,  war  and  murder;  but  he  always  seemed  to  carry 
over  into  mature  life  the  playful  images  of  a  child,  toy- 
ing with  a  miniature  theater,  on  which  were  assembled 
all  the  romantic  properties  of  melodrama.  Even  after 
he  was  grown,  Stevenson  used  to  play  with  toy  soldiers 
for  hours  at  a  time  with  Lloyd  Osborne,  his  step-son; 
mimic  battalions  marched  and  counter-marched,  changed 
by  measured  evolutions  from  column  formation  into  line, 
with  cavalry  screens  in  front  and  massed  supports 
behind,  in  the  most  approved  military  fashion  of  today. 
This  abiding  spirit  of  the  child  in  Stevenson,  this  juve- 
nile delight  in  tin-soldiers  and  miniature  warfare,  never 
left  him  to  the  day  of  his  death;  it  communicated  its 
impulse  to  his  books  and  to  his  plays.  Pinero  has  said 
that  Stevenson  failed  as  a  dramatist  because  he 
approached  the  great  serious  theater  of  our  day  as  he 
had  toyed  with  the  tin-soldiers  of  his  youth — in  a  spirit 
of  effervescent  childishness.  He  lacked  that  concentra- 
tion of  thought,  that  sustained  intensity  of  mental  effort 
which  succeeds  in  producing  compression  of  life  without 
falsification.  As  someone  wisely  said,  there  was  no  end 
to  his  supposing:  he  lived  in  an  air  of  joyous  make-be= 
believe.  As  a  novelist,  his  works  always  impress  me  as 
brilliant  re-chaufes\  he  cooked  up  the  elements  of 
romance,  of  mystery,  of  adventure,  to  suit  his  purpose; 
he  followed  where  others  had  led.  Who  can  read  Prince 
Otto  without  a  subconscious  feeling  that  Stevenson  had 
just  finished  the  complete  works  of  George  Meredith? 
Who  can  read  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  without  a  sense 
of  haunting  certainty  that  Stevenson  had  recently  care- 
fully pondered  The  Story  of  William  Wilson  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe?  It  is  needless  to  cite  many  other  obvious 
examples.  As  a  stylist  he  was  remarkable,  finished, 
iinique;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  obsession  of 
alien  influences;  he  was  the  master-copist  of  other  men. 
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When  he  finally  achieved  a  well-nigh  perfect,  highly 
individual  style,  it  even  then  leaves  us  regretting  its 
perfection. 

We  are  too  near  to  Stevenson,  with  all  his  many-sided- 
ness,  his  contradictoriness,,  his  baffling  complexity:  we 
do  not  see  him  from  a  sufficient  height  and  distance. 
When  Balfour  in  his  loving  Life  of  Stevenson  gave  us  a 
seraph  in  chocolate,  a  barley-sugar  effigy  of  a  real  man, 
one  could  not  help  but  revolt;  and  I  have  much  sympa- 
thy for  Henley  in  writing  his  ideal-shattering  exposure 
of  Stevenson.  "At  bottom  Stevenson  was  an  excellent 
fellow,"  Mr.  Henley  said.  "But  he  was  of  his  essence 
what  the  French  call  personnel.  He  was,  that  is,  inces- 
santly and  passionately  interested  in  Stevenson.  He 
could  not  be  in  the  same  room  with  a  mirror  but  he 
must  invite  its  confidences  every  time  he  passed  it;  to 
him  there  was  nothing  obvious  in  time  and  eternity,  and 
the  smallest  of  his  discoveries,  his  most  trivial  appre- 
hensions, were  all  by  way  of  being  revelations,  and  as 
revelations  must  be  thrust  upon  the  world;  he  was  never 
so  much  in  earnest,  never  so  well  pleased,  never  so  irre- 
sistible, as  when  he  wrote  about  himself." 

And  yet  one  cannot  help  but  feel,  after  all,  that  this 
is  only  a  one-sided  view  of  the  man,  in  whom  were  com- 
bined something  of  Hamlet,  of  the  Shorter  Catechist, 
and  of  the  wandering  troubadour.  The  brilliant  Irish 
dramatist,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  once  said  in  a  letter 
to  me :  "The  real  disappointment  about  Henley's 
much-discussed  article  on  Stevenson  was  not  that 
he  said  spiteful  things  about  his  former  friend, 
but  that  he  said  nothing  at  all  about  him  that  would 
not  have  been  true  of  any  man  in  all  the  millions 
then  alive.  The  world  very  foolishly  reproached 
him  because  he  did  not  tell  the  usual  epitaph-monger's 
lies  about  'Franklin,  my  loyal  friend.'  But  the  real 
tragedy  of  the  business  was  that  a  man  who  had  known 
Stevenson  intimately  and  who  was  either  a  penetrating 
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critic  or  nothing,  had  nothing  better  worth  saying  about 
him  than  that  he  was  occasionally  stingy  about  money 
and  that  when  he  passed  a  looking-glass  he  looked  at  it. 
"Which  Stevenson's  parlor-maid  could  have  told  us  as 
well  as  Henley  if  she  had  been  silly  enough  to  suppose 
that  the  average  man  is  a  generous  sailor  in  a  melo- 
drama, and  totally  incurious  and  unconscious  as  to  his 
personal  appearance."  Like  Mr.  Shaw,  I  feel  that  while 
we  have  learned  the  prosaic  traits  of  Stevenson's  char- 
acter, we  have  never  yet  seen  the  real  Stevenson.  All 
his  wonderful  short  stories,  his  stirring  tales  of  adven- 
ture, his  exquisite  letters,  his  delicate  and  personal  crit- 
icism, are,  it  seems  to  me,  less  wonderful  achievements 
than  the  splendid  feat  of  his  own  life.  Stevenson  is  his 
own  greatest  character.  His  was  a  brave  heart,  a  bold 
front,  a  noble  and  stimulating  optimism.  He  flew 
bright  signals  of  courage,  of  decency,  of  saneness,  of 
kindness,  of  common  sense,  that  brought  all  the  young 
and  brave  and  imprudent  hearts  of  his  generation  rally- 
ing around  him.  Like  Cyrano,  he  always  wore  his 
panache — the  feather  in  the  cap  of  courage.  He  carried 
his  ill-health  and  penury  bravely  and  wittily  into  far 
corners  of  the  earth,  through  many  strange  adventures. 
"The  medicine-bottles  on  my  chimney,"  he  once  wrote 
to  William  Archer,  "and  the  blood  on  my  handkerchief 
are  accidents — they  do  not  exist  in  my  prospect."  It 
is  Stevenson's  great  glory  that  the  influence,  not  so 
much  of  his  books,  but  of  his  life  will  always  remain. 
"His  flasr  still  flies  untattered." 


UNIVERSiTY  DAY 

Lucy  M.  Cobb. 

They  builded  better  than  they  knew, 

Those  Carolinians  strong-  of  yore, 
And  so  today  we  celebrate 

The  deeds  of  those  long  gone  before. 

This  month  and  day  a  mariner 

A  continent  gave  to  the  world, 
But  ye,  our  fathers,  there  to  us, 

The  flag  of  knowledge  bright  unfurled. 

The  corner-stone  ye  laid  that  day, 

The  first  of  many  for  our  State 
Has  followed  been  by  living  stones, 

Your  loyal,  honored  sons  so  great. 

The  ship  of  State  by  some  of  them 
Has  guided  been  through  waters  deep, 

While  some  the  dizzy  heights  of  fame, 

Have  reached  through  craggy  path  and  steep. 

In  war,  in  peace,  in  science,  art, 

Through  quiet  path,  through  loud  acclaim, 
Thy  sons  have  acted  well  their  part 

And  put  their  mother  not  to  shame. 

The  word  of  God  they've  lived  and  taught, 

And  education's  flag  held  high, 
For  public  weal  they've  battles  fought, 

And  for  the  right  they've  dared  to  die. 

And  so  today  both  far  and  near 
Honor  is  given  where  honor  is  due, 

Here's  three  times  three  for  those  men  of  old, 
And  dear  University,  here's  to  you! 


"NO  HOLDS  BARRED." 

C,  D.  Wardlaw, 

T  UST  over  our  heads  the  hot  square  of  lights  shone 
I  upon  us  so  fiercely,  that  our  bodies,  naked  to  the 
waist,  gleamed  white  in  the  glare  of  it.  The  heat 
and  the  tobacco  smoke  were  sickening.  All  about  the 
ring  rose  tier  upon  tier  of  sordid  faces  staring  out  into 
the  light  (like  the  phantoms  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre 
ready  on  the  instant  to  turn  their  thumbs  down  and 
destroy  with  as  little  compunction  as  they  would  a  rat, 
the  poor  unfortunate  who  should  displease  them  by  a 
slip  or  twist  which  would  break  a  leg  or  a  neck,  and  so 
end  the  bout,  before  they  should  get  the  full  worth  of 
their  wretched  blood  money).  How  I  hated  them  all! 
A  great  feeling  of  anger  at  them  and  the  world  rushed 
up  in  me  when  I  thought  of  other  men  who  could  go  to 
college  and  live  in  ease  on  their  checks  from  home,  while 
I,  from  my  Freshman  year,  when  my  father  died,  had  to 
go  out  to  wrestle,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  with 
the  pugs  of  the  profession,  in  order  to  pay  tuition  and 
living,  not  for  myself  alone,  but  for  the  brother  who 
stood  beside  me  now,  my  only  friend  and  supporter  in 
all  that  sweltering,  stinking  hall.  This  was  the  last 
fight.  Next  June  I  hoped  to  graduate,  and  then  would 
be  in  a  position  to  let  the  boy  finish  his  course  without 
the  knocks  I  had  received. 

McTurk  entered  the  ring.  Low  browed  and  bull 
necked,  he  looked  what  he  was,  the  bully  of  the  ninth 
ward  and  a  tough  of  the  worst.  Bob  gave  me  a  sym- 
pathetic pat  as  the  crowd  cheered  the  bull  dog,  and  it  was 
well  he  encouraged  me  so  for  when  I  stepped  into  the  cir- 
cle, not  a  sound  greeted  me.  Then  somebody  snickered. 
The  spark  ignited  the  tinder  and  a  great  guffaw  went 
up  to  see  this  college  swell  dare  face  the  hero  of  Madi- 
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son  Square.     For  him  to  win  the  bout,   McTurk  would 
have  to  throw  me  twice  in  an  hour.     "No  holds  barred." 

The  gong"  sounded.  We  shook  hands,  and  began  cir- 
cling slowly.  He  seized  my  left  arm.  I  jerked  it  away. 
Suddenly  he  dived  for  my  legs.  I  tried  to  step  back, 
but  could  not,  so  I  pressed  down  on  his  head  with  all  my 
force.  It  broke  the  hold  and  made  him  come  up.  As 
he  did  so,  I  grabbed  an  arm  and  gave  him  the  flying 
mare,  landing  him,  as  I  judged,  fairly  on  his  shoulders. 
The  crowd  held  its  breath  for  one  brief  second,  but  the 
referee  shook  his  head,  and  we  were  at  it  again.  This 
time  the  man  was  more  wary.  We  fought  for  a  few 
moments  more  on  our  feet  until  unfortunately  he  got  my 
head  in  chancery,  and  had  me  on  the  mat  before  I  could 
break  the  hold.  A  further  nelson  on  his  part,  a  spin 
out  on  mine.  He  got  a  hammerlock  and  crotch  hold.  I 
bridged  it  and  rolled  over;  but,  when  he  got  a  full  nel- 
son, through  my  carelessness  and  held  me  down,  with 
my  neck  all  but  snapping,  I  thought  it  best  to  give  in, 
and  save  my  strength  for  the  last  bout.  My  shoulders 
touched  the  mat  and  McTurk  had  won  his  first  fall. 
Time  nineteen  minutes. 

In  the  brief  rest  allowed,  Bob  gave  me  all  the  atten- 
tion possible,  but  my  heart  was  beating  hard  in  spite  of 
a  long,  vigorous  training.  It  was  a  question  of  "must 
win"  though;  it  meant  so  much  to  both  of  us,  and 
another,  who  would  have  wondered  to  see  me  there.  I 
had  forgotten  the  crowd;  it  had  passed  from  my  mind, 
as  the  stage  fright  goes,  suddenly,  without  the  actor 
ever  knowing  he  has  had  it  except  for  the  slight  weak 
feeling  in  the  knees. 

Time  up!  and  we  came  together  again.  Now  the 
man  sprang  at  me.  He  meant  to  end  it  quickly.  The 
idea  of  this  white  skinned  boy  holding  out  even  for  a 
moment  against  his  red  brawniness!  Before  I  could 
think,  even,  he  had  snapped  me  up  in  his  arms,  and 
flung  me  bodily  to  the  other  side  of  the  ring.     Such  was 
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his  strength!  It  did  him  no  good,  however,  for  long- 
training-  in  gym  work,  enabled  me  to  land  on  my  feet, 
a§  surely  as  a  cat. 

He  was  a  trifle  more  cautious  as  we  closed  again. 
But  the  man  was  a  cur.  I  knew  it  the  first  time  I  saw 
him.  He  had  closed  for  a  cross-buttock,  and  as  I  slipped 
under  to  avoid  it,  he  dug  me  so  hard  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  with  his  elbow,  that  I  dropped  fiat  on  my  face, 
on  the  mat.  There  I  played  long  for  wind,  with  his 
knee  in  my  back,  and  his  dirty  fore-arm  around  my 
mouth,  trying  to  jerk  me  to  my  knees.  I  held  out  as 
long  as  possible,  then  made  an  effort  to  get  up,  and 
throw  him  at  the  same  time.  He  was  too  quick,  how- 
ever, and  as  I  rose  to  my  knees  he  slipped  over,  and 
under,  for  a  scissors  and  ankle  hold.  He  had  me  clasped 
around  the  stomach  with  his  knees,  and  was  slowly 
twisting  my  ankle.  I  was  pinned  there,  absolutely,  with 
one  arm  doubled  under  me,  while  he  was  calmly  break- 
ing my  leg,  and  I  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  it.  Then 
a  mad  anger  came  over  me,  and  I  struggled  and  thrashed 
about  with  my  free  arm  and  leg.  The  pain  of  the  twist- 
ing, with  the  pressure  on  my  stomach,  was  almost  too 
much  to  bear.  If  he  had  let  me  roll  on  my  back  then,  I 
believe  I  would  willingly  have  done  so,  and  given  up 
the  fight.  A  sick  dizziness  was  creeping  over  me;  the 
perspiration  was  starting  out  in  big  drops.  I  was  ready 
to  shriek  for  the  fierce  pain.  Why  would  he  not  let  me 
up,  or  let  me  down  on  my  shoulders!  A  mist  was  com- 
ing before  my  eyes  *  *  *  Oh  God!  was  I  dying  with 
this  agony?  The  crowd  I  could  see  faintly,  as  through 
a  bloody  veil.  At  the  side  of  the  ring,  I  could  see  Bob's 
drawn,  white  face.  Bob — Ah  yes! — how  I  loved  that 
boy,  and  how  I  had  worked  for  him;  worked  and  fought 
for  him,  and  now,  was  going  to  lose  all;  all  I  had  earned 
and  saved  during  the  past  hard  four  years.  Lose  the 
past,  and  perhaps  the  future  in  this  one  great,  pain.  * 
*     *     Something   was    singing  in  my  ears;  music  was 
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playing  somewhere;  another  face  was  showing-  now;  a 
face  in  the  mist,  and  the  voice  of  an  angel. 

For  her!  Something  back  on  earth  startled  me. 
McTurk  had  loosened  that  fearful  hold.  His  arm  stole 
round  my  face.  What  savage  instinct  made  me  sink  my 
teeth  into  it  and  growl,  only  those  who  have  been  in  a 
similar  position  know,  and  let  only.those  who  have  been 
there  judge  me.  With  a  curse  he  let  go.  A  frenzy 
awoke  in  me;  a  new  life  burst  into  my  veins.  I  caught 
his  arm,  and  with  a  tremendous  lunge  backwards,  threw 
the  whole  weight  of  my  body  into  one  great  effort.  For 
some  seconds  we  hung  wedg-ed  tight  against  each  other; 
great  red  welts  standing  out  on  us  both,  where  our  fin= 
ger  nails  had  torn.  Then  from  the  tremendous  leverage 
I  had  on  him,  slowly  but  surely  he  began  to  give  way. 
His  teeth  tight  clenched  and  his  lips;  only  his  eyes 
showing  the  mad  hatred  within  him.  Back,  slowly 
backward,  I  bore  him,  until  at  last,  amid  thundering 
cheers  from  the  fickle  crowd,  McTurk's  shoulders 
touched  the  mat, 

But  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  crowd,  nor  of  McTurk; 
for  there  stood  Bob  with  his  hands  clasped  across  his 
eyes,  and  beyond  them  all  was  the  face  and  the  voice  of 
the  one  who  waited. 


SCRAPS    OF    SENTIMENT. 

S.  R.  Logan. 

LIFE  IS  full  of  sentiment.  It  pervades  and  governs 
the  speech  and  action  of  every  person.  It  enlivens 
the  laugh,  sweetens  the  tear,  and  softens  the  sigh.  It 
is  present  in  the  baptism  and  wedding-,  in  the  birth  and 
at  the  fireside,  in  the  circle  of  ambitious  young-  minds 
gathered  together  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  the  world  from 
books;  it  is  present  everywhere  as  the  genius  of  the 
church,  the  home,  and  the  school.  We  will  consider 
some  of  the  sources  and  kinds  of  sentiment  in  our  own 
Chapel  Hill. 

There  are  two  main  centers  about  which  student  sen- 
timent at  Chapel  Hill  clusters  in  rich  profusion:  first,  a 
wealth  of  college  tale  and  tradition  with  which  our  old 
school  is  so  encircled;  second,  its  happy  location,  pro- 
viding a  various  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  romantic 
walks  by  "stream  and  scaur,  through  wood  and  dell." 
We  discover  this  emotion  for  ourselves  through  philoso- 
phy and  poetry,  and  through  simply  living  in  the  close 
fellowship  of  common  emotions  and  ideas.  The  part 
played  by  poetic  tradition  and  free,  healthy  surroundings 
in  education  is  by  no  means  trivial.  Whoever  enjoys 
such  influences  during  his  four  years  of  higher  training 
has  inestimably  the  advantage  of  the  student  whose  vis- 
ual, tactual,  and  mental  horizon  is  marked  on  every  side 
by  newness,  bustling  activity,  and  mechanical  material- 
ity. Men  being  educated  within  walls  of  recent  con- 
struction, whose  lingering  fumes  of  fresh  mortar,  perco- 
lating through  the  very  cranium,  tinge  the  brain  with  a 
predisposition  for  a  physical,  or  material,  point  of  view, 
are  shut  out  from  the  kind  of  development  which  the 
mellowing  culture  of  age  and  respectability  fosters. 

The  students  here  are  sensible  of  and  responsive  to 
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the  subtle  sentiment  of  this  historic  old  place.  Are  the 
many  groups  whom  you  meet  every  afternoon  going  in 
and  out  through  the  woods  and  lanes  of  Chapel  Hill 
deliberately  and  exclusively  bent  upon  shaking  down 
their  dinners  in  order  to  provide  room  for  the  next  meal? 
Are  these  walks  merely  a  means  of  assisting  digestion 
and  bodily  development,  or  are  they  an  end,  looked  for- 
ward to  with  eagerness  because  of  romantic  considera- 
tions which  are  seated  in  the  heart?  Why,  every  pleas- 
ant spot  is  named  and  is  common  property.  Is  this  not 
an  evidence  of  a  sort  of  personal  relation,  a  personal 
interest?  The  mention  of  Dr.  Battle's  grapes  or  of  Dr. 
Hume's  pears  reproduces  in  the  minds  of  the  students 
no  more  delicious  sensation  than  does  the  mention  of 
Miss  Fanny's  Spring,  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters,  or 
The  Volcano.  They  exult  in  both  with  intense  though 
different  feelings.  The  genius  of  one  state  is  fun,  of 
the  other,  rest  and  meditation,  such  as  appeals  to  the 
deeper  qualities  and  imbues  one  with  a  strong  love  of 
the  locality,  where  every  man  must  leave  behind  him  a 
portion  of  his  affections. 

Onr  atmosphere  is  fertilized  by  a  splendid  sentiment, 
which  permeates  every  heart  and  acts  as  a  medium  for 
the  transmission  of  certain  delicate  vibrations  that  our 
organisms  could  not  otherwise  apprehend.  It  is  a 
medium  by  which  we  may  appreciate  the  trees  of  the 
campus,  the  fall  of  which  in  a  storm  touches  us  as  would 
the  fall  of  a  relative  or  friend;  launched  upon  it  our 
imagination  may  learn  something  of  the  past  and  future. 

The  ivy  appears  to  flourish  in  this  sentiment,  and 
seems  peculiarly  symbolic  of  it.  The  ivy,  no  doubt,  has 
a  great  deal  of  meaning  to  both  students  and  faculty. 
Take  it  away,  and  Chapel  Hill  will  have  been  robbed  of 
the  trait  which  most  commands  our  reverence.  The 
oaks,  the  hickories,  and  the  elms  of  the  campus, 
together  with  the  stone  fences  that  include  them,  are 
also  part  and  parcel  of  the  institution  itself.     They  dis- 
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charge  an  important  function.  Blocks  and  stones  are 
not  always  senseless  things.  The  special  department 
of  our  great  trees  and  ivied  walls  is  History;  their  spec- 
ial care  is  the  Present;  their  purpose  is  to  link  the  years 
together — years  that  have  already  passed  by,  burdened 
years  which  now  are  creeping  into  the  past,  and 
approaching  years  as  yet  in  the  distant  future.  The 
marks  left  by  time  upon  our  campus,  upon  our  woods  and 
walks,  are  notches  in  the  tally-stick  by  means  of  which 
are  scored  the  successive  points  that  young  men  have 
made  and  lost  in  the  game  of  life  as  played  at  college. 
The  huge  trees  which  stand  guard  over  the  welfare  of 
this  place  and  its  people,  to  whom  they  serve  as  a  sort 
of  Great  Stone  Face,  perhaps,  have  in  their  growth, 
observed  by  generations  gone,  incorporated  the  hopes 
and  aspirations,  the  struggles  and  victories  and  defeats, 
the  hate  and  pride,  the  love  and  humility,  of  thousands 
who  have  passed  for  a  season  daily  under  their  branches. 
And  so,  I  say,  the  waters  of  the  old  well  and  the  senti- 
ment that  attaches  to  our  eVery  sacred  spot  stimulate  the 
desire  to  emulate  those  who  have  passed  on  successfully. 
Yet  we  cannot  but  wonder  about  those  who  have 
dropped  out  of  the  race,  perhaps  in  a  way  most  tragic  to 
themselves  and  to  some  few  who  loved  them.  There 
are  dents  in  our  walls,  and  dead  branches  on  our  trees, 
and  the  ivy  seems  trying  to  hide  them  as  tenderly  as  we 
would  conceal  whatever  disgraces  or  injuries  may  have 
been  heaped  upon  themselves  "and  the  University  by 
unfortunate  students  in  the  past. 

Every  man  on  the  "Hill"  has  a  friend  or  friends  with 
whom  he  loves  to  stroll  about  and  discuss  these  thing's. 
The  beautiful  sentiment  of  friendship  is  nourished  in  a 
symphathetic  element.  Not  only  are  the  hearts  of 
friends  cemented  together  by  customs  which  have  been 
respected  for  more  than  a  century,  by  pride  in  a  common 
institution  which  has  already  given  birth- to  imperish- 
able  ideas,    wonderful   intellects,   and  great  men;  but, 
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also,  they  are  bound  together  by  the  universal  in  Nature, 
whose  aspects  hereabout  are  so  inviting-.  What  a  joy  is 
a  walk  in  Battle's  Park!  And  how  many  times  have 
such  walks  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  beautiful  in  one's 
own  heart  or  in  his  friend's!  One  hears  the  melody  of 
the  forest  and  in  his  own  heart  its  echo,  and  he  hears 
from  his  friend  a  response.  Music  can  find  outlet  from 
a  life  and  an  inlet  to  another  life,  from  soul  to  soul. 

Solitude  is  as  accessable  in  our  woods  as  it  is  charm- 
ing. When  one  is  driven  by  worries  and  knotty  prob- 
lems, there  is  a  ready  refuge.  When  he  responds  to  the 
stirrings  that  Spring  arouses  in  his  mind,  and  goes  out 
to  seek  solitude  he  is  rewarded  with  many  delights;  for 
then  he  can  feel  with  Byron  when  he  says: 

Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still, 
Though  always  changing  in  her  aspect  mild: 
From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  fill, 
Her  never-weaned,  if  not  her  favored  child. 

'Tis  then  he  knows 

To  sit  on  rock  and  fell, 

To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene. 

He  may  pause  where  he  please  and  meditate  on  what 
he  please.  He  may  discover  the  violets  peeping-  up 
in  some  sequestered  nook,  and  through  them  learn 
to  "consider  the  lilies"  as  Christ  did.  He  may  sit  on  a 
mossy  boulder  and  watch  the  swift  flowing  rivulet  tum- 
ble at  will,  and  speculate  on  its  relation  to  himself.  He 
will  note  that  a  stream  of  silver  loses  its  sparkle  when  a 
murky  tributary  shares  its  flood.  The  arbutus  flowers 
at  its  source,  fields  of  corn  and  cotton  near  its  delta;  the 
abundance  of  these  crops  should  not  occasion  us  to  for- 
get the  arbutus.  Down  in  the  valleys  mills  and  fac- 
tories whirr,  but  a  more  pleasing  place  is  higher  up 
where  the  brook  and  the  rivulet  tumble  free  and 
untamed.  High  up  in  the  gorges  of  wooded  hills  is  sap- 
ped from  the  mountains  the  power  that  in  the  accumu- 
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lated  force  of  the  river  turns  the  wheels  of  manufactories 
and  fertilizes  the  fields  of  agriculture.  In  the  small 
stream,  running  along  smoothly  and  modestly,  with  its 
simplicity  and  purity,  pausing  now  and  then  at  pools  in 
meditative  profundity,  or  hastening  on  with  sprightli- 
ness  and  force,  we  see  such  qualities  as  lie  behind  the 
work  of  a  great  man,  who,  like  the  river,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  pure  impulses  of   an  earlier  stage. 

There  is  a  feeling  which  causes  every  man  given  to 
meditation  and  the  contemplation  of  what  he  hears, 
sees,  and  feels  about  him,  to  liken  his  lot  to  Nature,  to 
interpret  his  life  in  terms  of  trees  or  flowers  of  the  sky. 
A  pair  of  Titbottom's  Spectacles,  with  which  we  trans- 
late ourselves  or  others  more  or  less  definitely,  is  always 
among  the  paraphernalia  of  a  well  equipped  mind. 
Whatever  this  may  suggest  in  regard  to  the  nearness  of 
self  to  Nature,  it  is  true  that  it  affords  a  rapt  enjoy- 
ment of  composite  and  universal  life  to  the  man  who 
employs  his  spectacles  to  good  advantage.  If  we  are 
happy  the  cliff  and  the  fall  give  back  our  laugh;  if  grief 
depresses  us,  all  the  natural  world  broods  over  us  with 
sympathy.  To  reflective  men  this  fellowship  is  an 
unbounded  joy.  Their  play  consists  in  a  perfect  aban- 
don to  the  sensuous  delights  of  nature.  It  would  seem  a 
high  sort  of  recreation.  Perhaps  it  approaches  the 
ideal  of  play  held  by  Ruskin,  who  thus  mentions  the  sun 
in  its  relation  to  play: 

"How  he  plays  in  the  morning,  with  the  mists  below, 
and  the  clouds  above,  with-  a  ray  here  and  a  ray  there, 
and  a  shower  of  jewels  everywhere:  that's  the  Sun's 
play  and  the  great  human  play  is  like  his — all  various — 
all  full  of  light  and  life,  and  tender  as  the  dew  of  the 
morning." 

Now  let  us  imagine  ourselves  returning  after  sundown, 
surcharged  with  the  ecstatic  yet  contemplative  feelings 
engendered  by  an  afternoon's  association  with  Chapel 
Hill  woods,    and  streams,    and   sky,    and   the  rustling 
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sounds  of  Autumn.  There  has  been  a  beautifully  tinted 
sunset  and  the  silver  clouds  are  still  gold-fleeced. 
There  is  but  a  mild  stirring-  rather  than  a  breeze. 
Everywhere  the  spirit  of  maturity  and  perfection  seems 
to  brood  on  wings  of  Autumn.  Prom  afar  comes  the 
pleasing,  melancholy  cry  of  the  half-savage  negro.  .  .  . 
The  whistle  of  a  locomotive  is  heard  from  another  direc- 
tion and  from  yet  a  different  side,  nearer  at  hand,  the 
lowing  of  a  cow  is  heard;  the  college  bell  rings  out  its 
call  to  supper,  to  be  followed  later  by  the  intermittent 
tones  of  a  church  bell;  while  above  us  in  an  oak  the 
mocking  bird  greets  the  stars  and  mounts  in  the  spread- 
ing softness  of  the  moon.  What  more  is  needed  to  feed 
the  fancy  of  the  symbol-seeking  mind?  We  are  at  the 
border  line  of  day  and  night,  of  realism  and  mysticism. 
As  the  one  departs  can  we  not  see  more  of  the  other? 
The  sky  is  spread  out  for  our  reading,  and  below  twinkle 
the  distant  lights  of  the  college  campus;  we  feel  the 
lights  and  shadows,  and  we  will  to  pierce  the  veil  of 
infinity.  Here  in  a  measure  join  the  Past  and  Future 
and  we  perceive  the  eternity  of  self  and  institution  and 
breathe  a  prayer  for  the  University  and  its  students. 

"When  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 

Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there; 

When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  time 

And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  the  air 

The  garland  forest,  which  the  gray  walls  wear, 

Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Caesar's  head; 

When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare; 

Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead: 

Heroes  have  trod  this  spot— 'tis  on  their  dust  ye  tread," 
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S.  R.  Logar). 

Your  eyes  were  born  violets,  Love, 
In  the  time  of  your  past  Ego; 

They  were  Nature's  gems,  Love, 
Growing  where  roses  grow. 

Those  roses  are  now  your  lips,  Love — 
They  ne'er  have  been  profaned, 
Never  by  man's  lips  been  stained; 

Laden  with  sweetest  sensation, 
They  measure  a  heart  full  of  love; 

They're  a  lover's  exaltation, 
The  exquisite  wine  of  love. 

Still  blue  as  when  violets,  Love, 

Blooming-  in  the  morning's  mild  dew; 

They  will  be  as  pure,  Love, 
Beaming  from  a  soul  so  true. 

Now  rules  a  gentle  passion,  Love, 
Lips  that  were  ne'er  profaned — 
Where  once  the  humming  bird  reigned- 

Trembling  with  sensitive  feeling, 
Constrained  by  shyness  of  love; 

To  which  your  devotee,  kneeling, 
Confessed  at  the  shrine  of  love. 

Keep  those  eyes  for  me,  Love, 
They  light  the  house  of  the  soul; 

Keep  them  virgin  for  me,  Love, 
They  divide  my  character's  gold* 

For  me  your  lips,  love — 

They  ne'er  have  been  profaned, 
Never  with  bitterness  pained — 

Sweet  with  the  honey  of  love, 
They  sing  of  wealth  contained: 

The  song  of  a  heart's  true  love. 


THE  BURRO'S  GRAVE. 

Drury  Phillips. 

WE  HAD  managed,  somehow  or  other,  to  get  the 
old  Priest  started  on  some  of  his  Mexican  remi- 
niscences. It  was  rare  that  Padre  Sebastian  so  forgot 
himself  as  to  talk  of  those  golden  days  of  his  long  gone 
youth,  spent  in  far  off  Mexico.  His  present  position  at 
the  head  of  Saint  Luke's  College  was  one  that  demanded 
a  grave  and  dignified  demeanor  at  all  times,  and  the 
jolly  old  Priest  was  absolutely  unable  to  keep  a  straight 
face  at  the  thought  of  some  of  those  youthful  escapades. 
Tonight,  however,  by  adroit  questions  and,  to  our  shame 
be  it  said,  the  frequent  refilling  of  the  old  Padre's 
glass,  we  had  coaxed  him  to  the  point  of  a  yarn. 

Belder,  the  most  widely  read  member  of  the  group, 
had  just  finished  one  of  his  rigamaroles.  He  had  created 
something  of  a  laugh  by  asking,  in  his  naive  way, 
"Padre  Sebastian,  is  it  true  that  in  Mexico,  the  church- 
mice  are  fed  by  a  special  church  appropriation?" 

"The  church  mice?  The  church  mice?  I  never  saw 
one,  never  heard  one,  never  had  one  in  my  church! 
Church  mice  live  in  your  big  northern  churches,  where 
you  are  so  rich,  where  you  are  too  busy  looking  after 
money — money— money — to  worry  about  a  little  mouse. 
They  don't  try  to  live  with  us,  we  are  too  poor,  too  con- 
tented to  stay  poor,  they  would  indeed  have  starved. 
No,  we  had  no  mice.  Our  church  animals  were  larger, 
more  worthy.  And  that  reminds  me  of — but  no,  no  it 
would  never  do  to  speak  of  that — Ah,  Belder,  thank  you, 
my  glass  is  empty,  yes,  I'll  take  just  a  drop  more,  there, 
that's  more  than  enough,  no  more,  I  beg  of  you. 

"What?  'That  reminds  me  of — ?'  Yes,  that  was  a 
good  joke,  and  on  me,  but  I  didn't  think  so  then.  It 
was  my  first  charge,  I  was  young,  and  very  proud  of  my 
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power  over  the  ignorant  natives.  They  worshipped  me, 
and  I, — I  thought  I  deserved  it.  Well,  such  is  youth! 
But  first  you  must  know  that  the  small  churches  in  Mex- 
ico are  made  of  adobe  brick,  and  are  usually  flat  topped. 
The  roofs  are  made  of  mud  and  straw,  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  thick.  It  often  happens  that  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son grass  will  spring  up  on  these  roofs,  and  thanks  to 
the  shelter  of  Holy  Church,  will  grow  most  luxuriantly. 
This  is  what  happened  to  my  church,  and  that  not  a 
month  after  I  took  charge. 

"And  now  about  the  church  mouse.  It  was  not  ex- 
actly a  mouse,  though — it  was  a  burro.  Yes,  a  burro,  a 
big,  solemn,  mouse-colored  burro,  by  name  Ratito,  and 
the  possession  of  the  church.  He  had  been  there,  no 
one  knew  how  long,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Padre. 
He  went  with  the  church,  and  as  a  church  officer,  so  to 
speak,  had  special  privileges.  One,  and  by  far  the 
most  important,  of  these  was  to  eat  the  grass  on  the 
church  roof.  Kvery  Saturday  night  he  was  taken  to 
the  church  to  eat  the  grass.  Every  Sunday  morning  he 
was  taken  down.  A  set  of  steps  had  been  made  for  his 
special  benefit,  and  if  these  steps  were  not  on  hand 
Saturday  night,  he  asked  why  not,  and  kept  on  asking 
till  he  found  out.  They  were  usually  there,  but  any= 
how,  up  on  that  roof  he  went,  regular  as  Saturday 
itself.  Yes,  Ratito  was  quite  a  personage,  second  only 
to  the  Padre  himself,  and  not  always  to  him,  as  you  will 
see. 

Well,  one  Saturday  morning  I  had  to  go  to  San  Car- 
litos.  The  Alcalde  was  dead,  and  I  was  wanted  to  bury 
him.  I  rode  Ratito,  and  expected  to  get  back  for  the 
Sabbath  service.  Once  there,  though,  I  was  wanted  to 
bury,  to  marry,  to  baptize,  so  that  I  had  to  stay  over. 
We  did  not  get  home  till  Monday  afternoon.  Old  Ratito 
was  both  hungry  and  angry,  and  on  being  turned  loose, 
made  a  break  for  his  pasture.  That  was  all  right,  but 
when  on   the  following   morning  he  refused   to   come 
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down,  that  was  all  wrong.  He  had  eaten  only  half  of 
that  grass,  it  was  his  right  to  eat  it  all,  he  would  stay  up 
there  till  he  had  finished.  1  am  absolutely  certain  that 
he  had  reasoned  it  all  out,  and  finally  determined  to 
stay.  No  amount  of  coaxing,  no  amount  of  beating, 
nothing  could  make  him  go  near  those  steps.  He  would 
eat  his  grass,  if  you  please,  all  of  it,  every  single  blade. 
And  what's  more,  there  he  stayed,  all  day  Tuesday, 
brazenly  munching  away  on  his  grass. 

"And  that  day,  his  day  of  freedom,  of  license,  spoiled 
him.  It  may  be  that  his  evil  genius  whispered  in  his 
ear — of  which  he  had  enough  to  catch  more  than  that 
faint  murmur— it  may  be  that  he  thought  it  out  for  him- 
self. Certain  it  is  that  from  that  fatal  day  on,  he  was 
no  longer  the  meek  and  contented  Ratito  I  had  known 
and  ridden,  but  a  very  proud  and  masterful  Ratito.  By 
Wednesday  he  had  eaten  all  the  grass,  and  was  ready 
for  more,  but  not  ready  enough  to  come  down  for  it. 
He  decided  to  wait  for  more  to  grow.  And  on  Wednes- 
day it  was  that  I  was  foolish  enough  to  carry  him  some 
water.  That  began  our  defeat,  and  his  victory.  On 
Thursday,  I  was  foolish  enough  to  carry  him  some  hay. 
That  completed  our  defeat,  and  on  that  day  did  we 
become  his  slaves.  Yes,  you  laugh,  and  so  do  I — now, 
but  I  loved  him — then.  It  hurt  me  to  see  his  old  ribs  so 
pitifully  plain,  and  besides,  he  kept  us  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  hungry.     No,  I  did  not  laugh  then. 

"Once  we  fed  him,  forever  must  we  feed  him.  He 
would  not  come  down,  of  himself,  and  the  roof  was  too 
thin  for  us  to  try  to  make  him.  Could  we,  then,  let  him 
starve  to  death  on  the  very  roof  of  Holy  Church?  He 
was  a  beneficiary  of  the  church,  he  was  a  servant  of  the 
church,  and  as  such  we  must  feed  him.  And  so,  from 
that  day  forth,  Ratito  was  master.  Never  led  burro 
such  a  life!  Never  bore  Priest  such  a  burden!  But  let 
him  catch  sight  of  the  hem  of  my  gown,  and  his  glad- 
some voice  would  peal  forth  in  a  very  paen  of  triumph- 
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ant  thanksgiving  that  a  kind  Heaven  had  so  blessed 
him  above  the  burros  of  the  field,  had  given  him  for  a 
master  one  who  rode  him  not,  jet  fed  him  daily!  And 
never  did  I  hear  that  call  but  that  I  told  my  beads  in 
prayer,  for  it  is  not  mete  that  a  priest  of  Holy  Church 
know  the  lust  for  blood,  even  though  it  be  but  the  blood 
of  a  burro!  And  lust  I  did,  as  only  the  ridiculed  can 
lust  for  the  blood  of  his  ridiculer.  Truly  my  heart  was 
glad,  when  after  eight  long  weeks,  he  voiced  his  last 
thanksgiving  and  died,  died  the  victim  of  too  great  good 
fortune.  Who  knows  but  that  burros,  too,  know  the 
pangs  of  gout? 

"But  now  came  the  question — what  shall  I  do  with 
the  body?  He  had  not  been  baptized,  he  was  not  a 
Christian,  he  can  not  be  buried  in  the  cemetery!  He 
had  lived  in  the  shadow  of  the  church,  he  had  died  on 
the  hands — and  the  roof — of  the  church,  he  could  not 
be  thrown  away  to  rot!  He  had  not  a  soul,  there  must 
be  no  ceremony.  He  had  served  the  church  long  and 
faithfully,  he  must  certainly  be  buried.  And  thus  unde- 
cided, long  did  I.  puzzle  over  him,  even  in  death  he  was 
still  a  weight  on  my  mind!  But  suddenly,  there  flashed 
an  inspiration — Bury  him  in  the  road  before  the  church! 
There  will  he  be  where  Holy  Church  throws  her  pro- 
tecting shadow,  there  in  death  as  in  life,  will  he  rest 
in  the  shelter  of  Her  he  has  served  so  long.  Yet  will  he 
not  be  on  ground  that  has  been  blessed!  And  so  I  did* 
I  ordered  picks  and  shovels,  and  had  dug  there  in  the 
road  a  grave.  It  was  a  big  grave — Ratito  was  a  big 
burro,  and  much  dirt  came  out  of  it.  Then  he  was 
lowered  into  it,  and  the  grave  filled.  At  last  I  am  rid 
of  my  burden.     Now  I  will  go  to  my  siesta. 

"But  it  was  not  to  be.  As  I  turned  to  go,  Andrio 
called  to  me  to  ask,  'Padre,  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
dirt?' 

"  'What  dirt,. son?,'  I  asked,  turning  to  see  a  great 
pile  of  red  clay  in  the  road. 
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"  'Why,  the  dirt  left  out,  see,  Padre,  there  is  much 
still  here  in  the  road.' 

"Alas,  too  true!  There  was  half  the  road  full  of  clay. 
I  had  not  thought  of  that,  and  it  worried  me.  How  was 
I  to  get  rid  of  that  dirt?  Alive,  dead,  buried,  Ratito 
gave  me  no  rest.  Burro  anathema!  But  again  an  in- 
spiration saved  me.      I  laughed  aloud. 

"  'Children,  'tis  easy  to  see  that  thou  art  simple. 
Listen  you  then  to  what  /your  Padre,  say  to  you,  and 
heed  it.  Dig  ye  another  hole  here  beside  this,  and  in  it 
put  this  dirt.'     And  then  I  did  go  to  my  nap. 

"Hardly  had  I  dozed  off  when  here  came  Andrio, 
breathless,  witless,   'Padre,  Padre,  the  dirt,  the  dirt.' 

"  'What  dirt?'  I  shouted.  I  wanted  that  nap,  yet 
here  came  that  witless  native  with  his  dirt,  dirt! 

"  'Padre,  there  is  still  dirt,  more  dirt  than  before, 
even  though  we  dug  a  hole  larger  than  before,  it  will 
not  all  go — ' 

"  'You  fool,  go,  with  "your  more  dirt  than  before," 
go  and  dig  you  yet  another  hole,  and  make  it  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  dirt.  And  if  one  hold  it  not  all, 
then  dig  you  holes  till  there  is  no  more  dirt.  Go.'  I 
was  angry,  for  I  wanted  my  sleep,  yet  there  came  that 
fool  with  his  talk  of  more  dirt.  As  if  they  had  not  of 
themselves  sense  to  dig  more  holes!  But  they  did  not 
come  back,  and  I  got  my  nap. 

"When  I  woke,  it  was  dark.  I  rose,  dressed,  and 
went  to  the  church  for  evening  mass.  There  I  saw  that 
all  the  dirt  was  gone.     I  called  Andrio. 

"  'My  son,  what  hast  thou  done  with  the  dirt?  Did  it 
not  all  go  into  the  holes,  even  as  I  said?' 

"But  he  would  not  answer,  and  again  I  spoke. 

"  'Answer  me,  Andrio,  what  hast  thou  done  with  the 
dirt?' 

"  'Padre,  Padre  Sebastian,  be  not  angry  with  us  that 
we  did  not  dig  as  you  bade  us,  but  the  large  hole  held 
not  all  the  dirt,  even  it  added  to  what  we  had.     And 
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yet  the  third  hole  held  not  all,  and  yet  the  fourth. 
Then  on  the  side  of  the  road  we  saw  a  ditch,  and  into  it 
did  we  throw  the  dirt,  every  piece.  And  it  is  all  gone, 
as  you  bade  us.' 

"That  pleased  me  well,  and  I  answered  him  kindly. 
'My  son,  thou  hast  done  well.  Well  did  I  know  that  I 
could  get  rid  of  all  that  dirt,  and  that  if  only  you  dug 
as  I  bade  you,  all  would  go  into  the  holes.  And  see,  it 
is  all  gone.'" 

When  we  had  quieted  down  a  little  we  heard  him  re- 
peating,  "Well,  I  got  rid  of  it,  didn't  I?" 


SWEETHEARTS. 

K.  R.  Hoyle. 

I  can  almost  hear  birds  singing 

In  the  branches  overhead, 
Though  they  now  are'bare  and  leafless 

And  the  songsters  all  have  fled. 
I  can  almost  feel  the  sunshine, 

Though  the  sky  is  overspread — 
For  I  have  my  little  sweetheart  here  beside  me. 

Her  voice  to  me  is  sweeter  far 
Than  feathered  songster's  lay, 

Her  eyes  make  brig-ht  with  sunshine 
The  very  darkest  day; 

And  my  heart  o'erflows  with  gladness — 
December  seems  like  May — 
For  I  have  my  little  sweetheart  here  beside  me. 


THE  UNREGENERATE. 

W.  E.  Yelverton. 

TO  say  that  Jake  was  a  sinner  would  indeed  be  put- 
ting- it  mildly.  To  say,  however,  that  Jake  was 
wholly  and  irretrievably  bad,  would  be  highly  unjust  to 
Jake's  humorous  and  sunny  disposition.  Indeed  there 
were  few  white  people  in  the  little  village  who  did  not 
have  a  pleasant  word  in  answer  to  Jake's  expansive 
smile.  For  Jake  ran  .  their  errands  and  did  all  kinds  of 
odd  jobs  for  them  with  the  greatest  willingness.  He 
was  shrewd  and  could  hold  his  own  against  people  who 
were  curious  to  know  his  errands.  Then  too  he  could 
tell  stories  by  the  hour,  with  just  enough  picturesque 
profanity  to  give  them  a  spicy  humor  that  was  inimita- 
ble. Among  most  of  those  of  his  own  color,  however, 
Jake  was  the  blackest  of  black  sheep.  He  was  irrev- 
erent in  speech,  he  gambled,  and  had  committed  the 
worst  sin  in  their  category  of  offenses — he  had  persist- 
ently made  fun  of  their  efforts  to  "bring  him  ter  de 
fold"  in  their  revival  meetings.  Not  that  the  mere 
charge  of  gambling  was  a  serious  one  with  them,  but 
Jake  gambled  too  well.  No  one  could  approach  his 
standard  in  "shootin'  craps,"  and  his  reputation  for 
cool-headedness  in  a  poker  game  was  without  challenge. 
In  fact,  in  nearly  every  form  of  gambling  Jake  was 
either  skillful  or  lucky— usually  both. 

One  Sunday  morning  in  October,  Jake,  with  a  num- 
ber of  his  companions,  was  pitching  horseshoes  in  a 
vacant  lot  some  distance  from  the  street.  Jake  had  just 
"rung  the  post"  three  times  in  succession  when  one  of 
the  crowd  sang  out:  "Golly!  looky  yondah  comin'  down 
de  street." 

All  looked  up  and  saw  a  portly  negro  man  swinging 
down  the  sidewalk,  wearing  a  long  coat  and  a  shiny 
stove-pipe  hat. 
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"Phew!  He's  a  slick-looking-  artikel,  now  hain't  he," 
Jake  exclaimed,  "Dat  must  be  de  new  preacher  what  all 
dese  darkeys  is  talkin'  er  bout." 

"I  hear  he's  a  powerful  'zorter,"  remarked  another  of 
the  onlookers. 

While  this  conversation  was  going-  on,  the  preacher 
passed  without  turning  his  head.  After  he  had  passed, 
Jake  asked:  "How  come  you  reckon  dey  waited  dis  late 
to  start  a  pertracted  meetin'?" 

"I  reckon  hit's  'cause  dey  wanted  to  wait  for  de  new 
preacher,"  announced  one  in  the  crowd. 

"Umph,"  put  in  another,  "I  'spect  hit's  'cause  dey 
thought  dey  could  git  mo'  money  dis  time  er  de  year." 

"Maybe  dat's  so,"  responded  Jake  thoughtfully. 

Night  found  them  all  sitting  on  the  back  seat  in  the 
small  frame  church  house.  For  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  Jake  and  his  cronies  were  wicked, 
that  they  did  not  attend  revival  meetings.  They  were 
always  there,  but  always  for  fun. 

The  preacher  had  seen  them  when  they  came  in,  and 
had  begun  on  the  sins  and  vices  of  the  world.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  had  told  the  congregation  that  he 
had  seen  a  crowd  of  "wuthless  niggahs"  pitching  horse- 
shoes that  very  morning.  He  scored  them  so  severely 
that  he  soon  had  the  sympathy  of  the  crowd,  as  all 
well  knew  who  was  the  leader  of  this  wickedness.  All 
this,  however,  made  very  little  impression  on  Jake. 

When  the  preacher  called  for  mourners,  Jake  noted 
idly  the  ones  who  responded  as  being  the  ones  who  fell 
from  grace  as  regularly  after  each  revival  meeting  as 
they  went  to  the  mourners'  bench  to  "rassel  wid  de 
sperit."  But  during  the  collection,  Jake  watched 
closely  and  saw  that,  in  accordance  with  his  compan- 
ion's suggestion,  the  amount  was  indeed  larger  than 
usual. 

Jake  attended  the  revival  during  the  week,  and  each 
night  the  collections  impressed  him  more.    The  preacher 
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had  been  raising"  money  for  building-  a  new  church,  and 
both  converts  and  money  came  freely.  It  did  not  take 
Jake  long  to  associate  these  facts  and  to  put  two  and 
two  together  on  regarding  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd. 
But  not  even  then  was  his  mind  made  up  until  Saturday 
night,  the  last  of  the  night  services. 

Jake's  unusual  preoccupation  had  been  noticed  by  a 
good  many  of  the  church-goers  and  this  was  attributed 
to  the  wrong  cause.  Among  a  great  many  it  was  whis- 
pered that  Jake  was  being  visited  by  "convickshuns." 
This  meant  that  Jake  was  thinking  of  the  enormity  of 
his  sins  and  realizing  for  the  first  time  that  he  really 
was  a  sinner. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jake  thought  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  was  thinking  of  those  collections,  and  trying  to 
think  of  some  way  to  get  them  without  actual  theft. 
This  was  in  his  mind  the  last  night  of  the  revival  as  he 
came  in  and  took  his  seat.  He  noticed,  however,  that 
a  good  many  were  observing  him  keenly,  and  he  had 
already  heard  some  of  the  rumors. 

All  at  once  a  plan  came  to  his  mind.  At  first  the 
plan  was  vague,  but  gradually  took  a  definite  shape  as 
he  thought  of  it.  He  thought  of  it  on  all  sides  and  the 
longer  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  feasible  it  seemed. 
While  he  was  meditating  he  had  unconsciously  leaned 
his  head  on  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  him,  and 
when  he  looked  up  he  noted  with  considerable  interest 
that  his  attitude  had  been  commented  on  by  many.  The 
preacher,  too,  had  suspected  something  and  was  address- 
ing his  harangue  particularly  to  Jake.  Jake  bent 
lower  and  listened. 

"Yes,  my  brudder,"  the  preacher  was  shouting. 
"You'se  a  gwine  ter  hell  sho\  en  dey  ain't  a  man  on  de 
face  er  de  yeath  what  can  stop  ye.  De  eberlastin' 
gates  er  hell  am  wide  open  en  yore  burden  of  sins  is 
pushin'  you  in.  De  debbil  is  a  watchin'  you  an'  a  laffin' 
fit  ter  kill,  'cause  he  knows  you'se  a  gwine  ter  Hell. " 
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As  the  preacher  pronounced  this  last  in  the  utmost 
pitch  of  fury,  Jake  began  to  moan  and  shake  violently. 
He  continued  to  moan  and  rock  from  side  to  side  as  the 
parson  waxed  eloquent  along-  this  same  line  for  ten  min- 
utes. The  audience  swayed  and  moaned  in  unison  at 
each  period  in  this  forceful  speech,  and  when  the  call 
for  mourners  came,  the  crowd  half-dragged  Jake  to  the 
mourner's  bench  there  to  "rassel  wid  de  sperit." 

To  Jake,  however,  it  was  a  hard  "rassel."  "De 
sperit" — very  probably  an  evil  one — was  hard  to  conquer. 
Jake  writhed  and  squirmed  and  groaned  terribly,  but 
the  spirit  of  peace  and  forgiveness  did  not  descend.  The 
congregation  groaned  and  writhed  in  sympathy  until 
the  tension  exhausted  everybody.  They  all  sang-  until 
their  voices  refused  to  be  imposed  upon  any  longer. 
The  preacher  exhorted,  cajoled  and  prayed  until  he 
became  incoherent.  At  this  point  Jake's  convulsions 
became  less  and  less  violent.  Finalty  he  calmed  himself 
and  rose  slowly. 

"Frien's,"  he  began  apolegetically,  'Ts  been  so 
wicked  an'  no  'count  dat  hit  takes  a  long  time  fer  fer- 
giveness  to  come  inter  my  soul.  I's  a  gwine  ter  ax  you 
all  ter  let  de  preacher  go  wid  me  ter  my  house  en  maybe 
he  c'n  he'p  me  pull  th'oo'." 

"Amen,  brudder!"  "Bless  de  Lawd!"  were  the  ejacu- 
lations from  all  parts  of  the  room.  The  preacher  then 
stepped  upon  the  platform. 

"Befo'  we  closes  dis  meetin',"  he  announced,  "I  wants 
ter  take  up  collection  en  see  how  many'll  he'p  de  good 
cause  erlong." 

This  appeal  was  heard  as  never  before.  The  coins 
clinked  incessantly  in  the  baskets,  for  was  not  the  worst 
sinner  in  three  counties  about  to  be  converted?  In  the 
meantime  if  Jake's  eyes  twinkled,  no  one  saw,  and 
so  no  one  was  the  wiser. 

The  congregation  having  been  dismissed,  all  crowded 
around  Jake  and  wrung  his  hand.      Then  the  congrega- 
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tion  passed  out  leaving-  Jake  and  the  preacher  together. 
The  preacher,  emptying-  the  baskets  into  a  box  kept  reg- 
ularly for  the  church  funds,  picked  up  the  box  and 
walked  out  with  Jake. 

When  they  had  entered  the  cabin,  Jake,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  preacher,  took  from  a  drawer  an  old  deck 
of  cards.  The  preacher  drew  himself  up  stiffly  and  was 
about  to  ask  him  what  he  meant,  but  Jake,  holding  up 
his  hand  to  stop  him,  said  quickly: 

"Now  lookv  here  pahson;  I  don't  think-de  Lord  would 
objec'  to  me  having  a  square  deal  in  dis  thing.  You've 
tried  his  way  en  I  hain't  satisfied  in  my  min'  yit  dat  my 
sins  has  been  fergot,  en  dat  I  c'n  walk  de  straight  en 
narrer  paf.  Now  I  settles  eberything  dis  way.  No,  I 
ain't  axin'  you  to  play  kyards,"  he  said  earnestly  as  the 
preacher  was  again  about  to  speak.  "I  jes'  wants  you 
to  look  on  en  see  dat  de  Lord  gits  a  square  deal  too.  I'm 
a  gwinter  deal  out  two  poker  han's  an'  draw  to  'em. 
One  '11  be  de  Lord's  en  one  mine,  en  three  outer  five 
wins.  Ef  de  Lord  wins,  w'y  den  I  jines  de  church;  but 
if  I  wins,  den  I  knows  I  ain't  been  converted.  I  dunno 
much  erbout  poker — five  up's  my  game — but  I  wants  de 
Lord  to  have  de  bes'  show." 

During  this  speech  of  Jake's  the  preacher  had  stood 
in  dumb  astonishment  at  this  extraordinary  proposition. 
With  mouth  agape  he  watched  Jake  deal  ten  cards  in 
two  piles  and,  examining  them,  select  two  from  each 
pile,  throwing  the  rest  aside. 

"Hoi'  on  a  minnit,"  cried  the  preacher.  "You  hadn't 
orter  th'owed  away  that  yuther  jack." 

As  Jake  looked  up  in  well-feigned  astonishment,  the 
preacher  explained  shamefacedly:  "I  useter  play  a  little 
poker  myself  'fore  I  got  converted." 

"Tell  you  what  you  do,  den, "said  Jake  eagerly.   "You  ■ 
jes  hoi'  de  Lord's  han'  en  draw  to  it  en  I'll  hoi'  mine. 
I'll  be  satisfied  if  I  gits  beat  eben  dat  away." 

At  this  the   preacher   glanced   sharply   at   Jake,    but 
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Jake's  face  was  as  innocent  as  a  baby's.  The  preacher 
reflected  that,  since  jake  was  so  earnest  and  innocent, 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  saving  a  soul  by  merely  hold- 
ing- a  few  cards.  So  he  accepted  the  proposition  while 
Jake  was  dealing  the  cards. 

"All  right,  dea,"  said  Jake  as  he  laid  down  the  deck. 
"You  works  fer  de  Lord  en  I  works  fer  de  debbil." 

On  the  draw,  however,  Jake  did  not  "th'ow  away  de 
yuther  jack,"  and  so  he  displayed  three  jacks  to  the 
preacher's  two  aces.  The  preacher,  realizing  that  any 
fool  could  have  good  luck,  was  a  little  uneasy  at  this 
but  when  Jake's  hand  beat  his  the  second  time,  he 
objected. 

"You  see,"  he  explained,  a  man  ain't  got  a  chance  to 
bluff  none  in  dis  game  when  you  plays  like  dis." 

"Well,  we'll  bet  somep'n',  den,"  replied  Jake.  "Is  you 
got  any  matches?" 

A  careful  search  failed  to  find  auy  matches  on  either 
the  preacher's  or  Jake's  person.  Then  Jake  suggested 
that  they  use  some  nickels  and  dimes  from  the  collection 
basket. 

"Yes,  we  can  do  that,"  the  preacher  acquiesced, 
counting  out  ten  nickels  and  five  dimes  for  each. 
"Ca'se  we  ain't  playin'  fer  keeps." 

Jake  made  no  reply,  but  handed  over  a  silver  dollar  in 
exchange  for  his  chips.  "I  mought  lose  some  er  dis  en 
dat  would  be  robbin'  de  church,"  he  exclaimed. 

The  cards  were  dealt  and  each  drew  to  a  pair  on  the 
preacher's  open. 

"Betcber  a  dime,"  the  preacher  ventured,  pushing 
forward  the  amount. 

"Raise  ye  back  one,"  replied  Jake,  promptly  covering. 

"Call  ye,"  was  the  preacher's  answer. 

"Umph, "muttered  Jake  disgustedly,  as  the  preacher 
opposed  three  queens  to  Jake's  three  tens,  "I  thought 
you  was  gwineter  bluff  some.     You  said  you  wanted  to." 

The  preacher  could  hardly  repress  a  smile  at  Jake's 
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simplicity  as  he  drew  in  his  winnings.  "Co'se  I  don't 
have  to  bluff  when  I  got  de  bes'  han',"  he  said  patroniz- 
ingly- 

The  next  time,  however,  Jake's  hand  was  the  best.  The 
preacher  bluffed  this  time,  but  Jake  took  in  the  pile  and 
sadly  reduced  the  preacher's  dollar.  On  the  next  deal 
Jake  was  equally  successful,  forcing  the  preacher  to 
draw  further  upon  the  resources  of  the  collection  box  in 
order  to  call. 

From  that  time  on,  neither  Jake  nor  the  preacher  had 
occasion  to  lose  interest  in  the  game.  Jake's  winnings 
continued  to  increase,  while  the  preacher's  chips  were 
constantly  replenished  by  the  church  funds.  This  run 
of  luck  was  raising  a  goodly  pile  of  coins  on  Jake's  side 
of  the  table. 

The  preacher  viewed  these  continued  acquisitions  and 
his  own  bad  luck  with  increasing  resentment.  Finally, 
unable  to  restrain  himself  longer,  he  startled  Jake  by 
bursting  out  wrathfully. 

"Looky  here,  I  don't  b'leeve  de  Lord's  got  any  busi- 
ness playin'  poker  nohow.  He's  mighty  powerful  in 
some  things  but  I  don't  b'leeve  poker's  in  his  line.  You 
can't  skin  de  debbil  at  his  own  game  nohow.  You  jes' 
gimme  my  money  back  en  start  agin  fer  keeps,  en  I'll 
play  you  'till  you're  cross-eyed. 

"Well,  I  tol'  ye  poker  wan't  my  game,"  returned  Jake 
hesitatingly,  "but  I'm  alius  willin'  to  lose  if  kyards 
don't  go  my  way.     So  I  reckon  I'll  have  ter  play  you." 

And  play  they  did,  in  real  earnest  this  time.  In  the 
preacher  there  was  a  double  motive — to  vindicate  his 
previous  failure,  and  to  win  from  this  ignorant  but  cool- 
headed  antagonist.  To  Jake,  the  clink  of  the  coins  was 
speaking  volumes  of  encouragement.  And  so  the  game 
was  a  close  one,  both  playing  cautiously  and  watching 
each  other  like  hawks.  The  fact  that  such  things  as 
souls  existed  was  forgotten. 
For  a  long  time  the  gains  on  either  side  were  slight 
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Gradually,  however,  the  strain  told  on  the  preacher.  By 
watching  him  closely,  Jake  almost  invariably  knew 
whether  or  not  he  held  a  good  hand.  But  Jake's  fea- 
tures remained  imprassive  to  either  good  or  bad  luck; 
and  so  the  preacher  had  no  indication  of  the  contents  of 
his  hand.  So  little  by  little  as  before,  Jake's  winnings 
increased.  Still  the  preacher  was  game.  Time  after 
time  the  church  funds  were  invaded  until  they  became 
perilously  low.  And  still  the  preacher  played  on  des- 
perately. 

At  last  the  collection  box  was  empty.  The  preacher 
had  taken  the  last  dollar  and  laid  it  beside  him  on  the 
table.  He  had  at  last  secured  a  hand  that  he  could 
safely  bet  on.  Unhesitatingly  he  pushed  forward  his 
last  dollar..  Jake  promptly  raised  him  another.  The 
preacher  looked  despairingly  at  the  empty  box  and  then 
seized  his  stove-pipe  hat. 

"How  much'll  ye  gimme  fer  dis,"  he  cried  excitedly. 

"Fer  dat!"  exclaimed  Jake  derisively,  "Niggah,  does 
you  think  I'd  be  caught  dead  in  de  woods  wid  dat  thing 
in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  er  me!  I  wouldn't  wear  dat  hat  to 
a  whiskey  still  at  midnight  on  de  fust  of  April.  But  I 
tell  ye  what  I  will  do.  I'll  put  in  another  dollah  en  den 
if  yo'  nan'  beats  mine  you  can  have  de  pot.  Now  less 
see  'em." 

The  preacher  triumphantly  threw  down  four  aces  and 
started  to  take  in  the  pile. 

"Jes'  a  minnit,"  interrupted  Jake.  "Dat's  easy  to 
beat.  Dat  money  mought  burn  yo'  fingahs  if  you  don't 
look  at  dis  fust. 

As  he  said  this,  Jake  threw  down  his  hand.  It  con- 
sisted of  five  spades  in  regular  sequence  from  the  deuce 
to  the  six.  And  what  was  four  aces  against  a  straight 
flush! 

The  next  day  a  crowd  was  collected  before  the  church 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  preacher.  It  was  past  the 
time  for  him  to  appear  and  the  congregation  was  becom,- 
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ing  restless.  While  the  crowd  was  speculating  on  the 
non-appearance  of  the  preacher,  an  old  darkey  rode  up 
on  a  mule. 

"Is  you  all  lookin'  fer  yer  preacher,"  he  inquired 
approaching'  a  group  of  the  elders. 

"Yes,  has  you  seen  'im?"  Two  or  three  eagerly 
answered. 

"Well,"  replied  the  old  darkey  deliberately,  "I  cum 
up  wid  'im  'bout  ten  mile  back,  en  he  looked  lak  he'd 
been  drug  th'oo  a  brar  patch  back'ards.  His  clo's 
looked  lak  deyed  been  tore  up  wid  de  bushes  en  he  wuz 
muddy  up  ter  his  knees.  I  spoke  to  'im  en  axed  him 
what  had  happened  to  'im,  but  he  jes'  looked  at  me  a 
little  en  cussed  me  fer  five  solid  minnits.  I  dunno  where 
he  wuz  drunk  er  crazy." 

And  some  of  the  negroes  believe  yet  that  the  preacher 
was  bewitched,  while  others  believe  that  he  got  drunk 
and  squandered  the  church  funds.  But  Jake — he  only 
grins  and  goes  on  his  way  unrepentant  and  unconverted. 


MY   POET   FRIESSSD. 
C.  G.  Mullen. 

My  friend  Timothy  writes  poetry.  This  is  a  secret 
I  am  imparting-  to  yon,  reader,  and  I  urgently  request 
that  you  let  it  go  no  farther.  For  you  must  know  that 
my  friend's  gifts  are  unknown  except  to  Johnston,  the 
law  student,  Meryweather,  who  specializes  in  chemistry 
and  myself.  His  aesthetic  temperament  and  girlish 
modesty  would  undergo  exquisite  suffering  should  he 
learn  that  the  extreme  talents  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  him  were  the  subject  of  common  gossip.  So 
keep  it  to  yourself,  judicious  reader — the  fact  that  my 
friend  writes  poetry, — and  I  will  endeavor  to  tell  you 
something  about  him. 

Timothy  had  a  genuine  admiration  for  Johnston  and 
Meryweather,  to  whom  he  has  dedicated  several  of  his 
praiseworthy  efforts — which  are  much  treasured  by  the 
young  gentemen  named — but,  I  take  pride  in  saying, 
he  has  a  true  affection  for  and  a  too-high  regard  of  my 
judgment.  He  always  brings  his  verses  to  me  for  re- 
view and  admiratiou  before  they  are  put  before  John- 
ston and  Meryweather.  I  appreciate  this  honor  deeply, 
which — if  I  do  say  it  myself — is  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
am  the  better  qualified  to  get  at  the  real  beauty  of  a 
divine  song.     I  am  sure  Timothy  understands  this. 

I  had  just  finished  thirty  or  more  pages  of  unusually 
uninteresting  history,  when  Timothy  dropped  in  on  me 
last  night.  There  was  a  sort  of  glow  of  pride,  or,  I 
might  say,  a  sort  of  triumphant  look,  on  his  solemn 
round  face.  For  Timothy's  face  is  round  and  solemn, 
unreasonable  as  it  seems.  He  has  a  sort  of  stolid  or 
solid  air  about  him,  which  is  an  instantaneous  refuta- 
tion  of  the   charge  that   he   is   one   of   the  most  divine 
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songsters.  Johnston,  Meryweather  and  myself  have 
often  discussed  his  appearance  and  have  agreed  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  maxim  that  you  can  judge  a 
man  by  his  looks.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  Timothy  drop- 
ped in  on  me.  I  knew  by  the  glow  on  his  ruddy  face — I 
had  seen  it  often  before — that  he  had  completed  another 
one  of  those  delightful  lyrics  or  magnificent  epics  that 
would  bring  him  immediate  fame  were  he  to  allow 
Johnston,  Meryweather,  and  myself  to  put  them  before  the 
public  in  the  proper  way — a  privilege  we  had  often  beg-, 
ged.  I  was  on  fire  to  see  this  latest  gem,  and  I  address- 
ed myself  to  Timothy  as  soon  as  he  was  comfortably 
seated:  "My  dearest  Timothy,  what  have  you  this  time?" 
I  asked,  looking  at  him  in  admiration. 

"Eh?  Oh,  you  mean  have  I  scribbled  any  more  dog- 
gerel;" he  answered,  looking  around  the  room  and  fum- 
bling in  his  pocket. 

He  brought  forth  a  half-dozen  pages,  glanced  at  the 
first  and  declared  it  was  n't  worth  reading. 

"Let  us  have  it,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  pleaded.  "Read 
it.     1  am  sure  it  is  up  to  your  usual  standard." 

He  tried  to  excuse  himself — he  is  so  modest — but  fin- 
ally I  prevailed  upon  him  to  read. 

"It  does  n't  amount  to  much;  just  something  I  wrote 
for  Johnston  to  send  to  his  girl,"  he  explained,  moving 
nearer  to  me. 

"But  read  it,  my  dear  Timothy,  read  it,"  I  cried. 

"If  you  insist  upon  it  I  will,  but  it  is  n't  worth  it," 
he  said,  moving  still  a  little  nearer  to  me.  "The  invo- 
cation— which  I  think  I  will  revise — goes  something 
like  this:  , 

"Oh,  muse  immortal, 
Inspirerof  all  true  thoughts 
That  spring  from  out 
The  human  mind, 
Come  thou  to  me 
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From  thy  enchanted  dell 

And  thy  sweetest  presence  lend  me  for  a  spell." 

My  admiration  for  such  an  unparalelled  invocation  was 
such  that  I  jumped  to  my  feet  and  attempted  to  hug 
Timothy,  but  he  pushed  me  back  and  asked  for  a  free 
and  unbiased  opinion. 

"Great!  Magnificent!  Superb!"  I  cried. 

When  I  had  calmed  myself,  my  poet  re-read  the  invo- 
cation twice,  these  times  slowly,  properly  weighing 
each  line.     When  he  came  to  the  third  line — 

"That  spring  from  out" — 

he  stopped  to  comment.  "I  did  have  it  'That  jumped 
from  out,1  "  said  he,  "but  decided  that  spring  was 
stronger.     What  do  you  think?" 

I  told  him  that  I  thought  spring  had  the  true  Miltonic 
ring,  which,  I  think  I  may  say,  pleased  him.  He  was 
somewhat  worried  about  'sweetest'  in  the  next  to  the 
last  line — 

"And  thy  sweetest  presence" — 

having  thought  to  substitute  'dantiest'  or  'gracious,'  but, 
after   due   reflection,  had  concluded   that  'sweetest'  car- 
ried the  spirit  of  of  the  whole  better. 
He  returned  to  the  poem  proper: 

"Oh  rarest  maiden   of  this  terrestrial  globe, 
Fairer  far  than  any  'neath  the  skies, 
Thou  charmest  all  thy  radiance  behold; 
A  thonsand  hearts  languish  for  your  eyes." 

I  had  to  stop  him  here  to  renew  my  congratulations. 

"You  must  know  that  jou  are  a  geuius,"  I  exclaimed. 

He  said  he  thought  there  was  some  merit  in  the  lines, 
which  statement  surprised  and  delighted  me,  for  he  is  so 
modest,  you  must  remember.  I  asked  him  to  continue 
and  he  did  so,  reading  all  the  remaining  eleven  verses, 
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everyone  of  which,  let  me  assure  you,  was  equal  in 
every  respect  to  the  above.  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you 
the  additional  verses  here,  reader,  and  know  that  they 
would  charm  you,  as  they  have  charmed  me;  but  I  do 
not  have  the  manuscript  at  hand,  and  restrain  from 
trusting-  my  memory,  for  fear  of  losing-  the  beauty  of 
some  of  the  lines. 
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EDITORIAL 


A  Word  About  We  have  been  sadly  disappointed  in  the 
the  Magazine.  number  of  contributions  to  this  number 
of  the  Magazine.  In  a  college  of  seven 
hundred  students  there  should  be  no  lack  of  material  to 
support  a  good  magazine,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  there  is  such  a  lack.  The  inducements  this 
year  are  greater  than  ever  before.  The  Hunter-Lee-Har- 
ris Memorial  is  continued  and  the  usual  Magazine  prizes 
are  again  offered  by  the  two  literary  societies.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Short  Story 
Contest  has  been  set  on  foot,  and  opens  a  broader  field 
for  college  journalism  than  has  ever  before  been  offered 
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in  the  South.  Eleven  colleges  have  entered  already, 
making-  the  amount  of  the  prize  money  $110.  More  are 
almost  sure  to  enter  before  the  end  of  the  year;  and  the 
contest  promises  to  be  an  interesting-  one. 

Now  under  such  circumstances  why  are  there  not  more 
contributions  to  the  Magazine?  We  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  from  dearth  of  talent.  There  are  plenty  of  men  in 
the  University  who  can  write  readable  matter  for  the 
Magazine,  if  they  only  would.  But  an  opinion  seems 
to  have  become  current  that  the  Magazine  is  the  sole 
property  of  the  board  of  editors,  and  that  offense  would 
be  taken  by  them  at  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  out- 
sider to  take  a  hand  in  its  affairs.  In  order  to  remove 
this  misconception,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  make 
public  confession  of  our  utter  inability  to  run  the  Maga- 
zine alone,  and  sincerely  request  those  men  in  the 
University  who  can  write  to  come  to  our  rescue. 

e$*  %?*  «^*f 

The  University  The  recent  outbreak  of  hazing-  in  the 
Council*  University  and  the  subsequent  failure 

of  the  University  council  to  bring-  the 
hazers  to  justice,  evince  a  deplorable  defect  in  our  method 
of  dealing  with  such  a  situation.  The  office  of  the  coun- 
cil at  present  is  a  mere  cipher  of  a  function.  It  may 
question,  but  it  has  no  power  to  compel  an  answer.  Its 
only  hope  of  discharging-  its  duty  rests  on  the  chance 
that  the  guilty  man  will  confess  of  his  own  accord.  But 
the  hazer's  conscience  does  not  as  a  rule  prick  him  to  the 
point  of  confession.  As  a  result,  the  only  function  of 
the  council  at  present  seems  to  be  to  serve  as  a  butt  for 
the  professional  wit  and  joke=smith.  This  condition  of 
affairs  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  The  council 
should  either  be  given  sufficient  power  to  enable  it  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  situation,  or  it  should  be  abol- 
ished and  some  other  system  of  investigation  tried. 
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"The  Slump  in      Among-  the  many  perplexing-  problems 
Poetry."  that  the  editors  of  the  Magazine  have 

to  face,  the  most  difficult  perhaps  is  the 
dearth  of  high  class  verse.  Judging  from  our  exchanges, 
we  suspect  that  our  contemporaries  are  laboring  with 
the  same  problem. 

We  should  like  to  know  just  what  it  is  in  our  modern 
colleg-e  life  that  is  fatal  to  poetry  and  not  fatal  to  other 
forms  of  literature.  The  stories  of  the  colleg-e  maga- 
zines of  today,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  are  far  ahead  of 
those  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  serious  articles 
are  fully  as  good,  but  the  verse  of  to-day  would  suffer 
by  comparison.  It  is  sadly  lacking-  in  something-.  Just 
what  the  something  is  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 


A  Question.  The  conditions  that  made  it  necessary 

last  year  for  us  to  sever  athletic  rela- 
tions with  a  leading  Southern  university,  and  the  strained 
relations  now  existing  between  us  and  another  prominent 
institution,  lead  us  to  ask  whether,  after  all,  there  is  not 
some  grounds  for  the  strong  sentiment  against  football 
that  has  recently  risen  in  some  quarters.  We  do  not 
believe  for  a  moment  that  there  is  anything  in  the  game 
itself  that  is  unmanly  or  dishonorable.  But  too  much 
importance  is  attached  to  the  consequence  of  victory  or 
defeat.  An  institution  is  too  willing-  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  the  chance  of  winning,  and  if  the  chance  happens 
to  be  against  it,  it  too  often  prefers  disgrace  to  defeat. 
We  are  not  in  favor  of  abolishing-  football.  There  is  no 
other  game  that  can  approach  it  in  arousing  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  But  something  should  be  done  to  alleviate 
present  conditions.  The  fact  that  two  institutions  that 
are  suposed  to  stand  for  culture  and  honor,  are  forced  to 
sever  relations  with  each  other  over  a  game  of  ball, 
shows  that  there  is  something  wrong-  that  needs  righting-. 


SKETCHES 


DONALD   WATTERSON,   MATTRESS-MAKER. 

One  of  the  frequent  offenders  at  the  police  court  in 
Charlotte,  and  a  landmark  of  the  city  is  Donald  Watter- 
terson,  a  mattress-maker  by  trade  and  a  heavy  drinker 
when  he  has  the'money.  Watterson  makes  all  the  mat- 
tresses for  the  cells  in  the  police  station  and  runs  a 
double-ledger  account  with  Desk  Sergeant  Duke,  with 
whom  he  is  on  friendly,  even  familiar  terms. 

When  Watterson  lays  aside  his  mattress-making  and 
imbibes  too  freely — which  happens  about  once  a  week- 
he,  like  others  of  his  sort,  is  not  content  to  stay  at 
home,  but  wanders  up  town  and  haunts  the  principal 
streets.  As  a  matter  of  course  he  bumps  into  somebody, 
makes  an  incoherent  speech  to  a  crowd  of  idlers,  or 
lands  in  the  gutter,  and  is  straightway  hauled  to  the 
lock-up  by  some  vigilant  blue-coat. 

When  the  effects  of  the  whiskey  die  out,  Donaldson 
yawns  a  time  or  two  and  rattles  the  bars — not  clamor- 
ously and  prolonged,  but  just  a  gentle  and  subdued  rat- 
tle. Desk  Sergeant  Duke  understands  and  goes  back  to 
the  cell. 

"Mr.  Duke,  how  do  we  stand?"  asks  the  maker  of 
beds. 

"I'll  see  in  a  minute,  Donald.  How  do  you  feel?" 
And  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Mr.  Duke  goes  to 
fetch  his  ledger.  Returning,  he  figures  for  a  minute, 
and  says  something  like  this: 

"Well,  Donald,  you've  made  us  four  mattresses  and 
we  owe  you  $8  for  the  four.  Now  let  me  see,  let  me  see." 
And  the  desk  sergeant  glances  to  the  side  of  .the  page. 
'*  You  owe  us  $3  for  a  drunk  last  Thursday.     That  leaves 
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$5,  and  the  costs  in  this  case  will  be  $2.50.     You've  got 
$2.50  to  your  credit,  Donald." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Duke,  that's  correct,  I  know,"  says 
Donald,  in  his  gentle,  credulous  way."  Just  give  me 
50  cents  and  keep  the  $2." 

Sergeant  Duke  understands  why  he  is  entrusted  with 
the  money,  but,  being  a  discreet  officer,  says  nothing. 
Only  he  murmurs  something  about  "a  good  worker" 
and  "it's  a  pity"  as  Watterson  turns  his  bloated  face  and 
blood-shot  eyes  toward  the  door  and  shambles  out,  with 
an  apologetic  "good  day,  sir," 

C.  G.  Mullen. 


THE  "PROFESSOR"   ENTERTAINS. 

"Professor,  did  you  ever  know  Governor  Ay  cock?"  I 
said  as  I  settled  back  for  a  shave  in  the  chair  of  "Pro- 
fessor" Dunstan,  the  well  known  Chapel  Hill  barber. 

"Do  I  know  Aycock?  As  many  times  as  I  have  shaved 
him  right  here  in  this  chair!  Why,  when  he  wus  guv- 
ner,  I  went  up  to  Raleigh  to  call  on  him.  I  went  up  to 
the  front  door  an'  rung  the  bell  an'  the  nigger  porter 
came  to  the  door. 

"  'What  d'you  want  here?'  he  said. 

*'  'I  have  come  to  call  on  the  guvnor,  suh;  he  is  a  pus- 
sonal  friend  of  mine.' 

"  'The  guvnor  is  busy,  an'  he  ain't  got  no  time  to  see 
you  nohow.  His  time's  too  valuable  to  be  took  up  by 
sich  trash  as  you,'  he  said. 

"  'Here,  you,  take  him  my  cyard,'  I  said. 

"An'  he  took  it  in,  an'  Aycock  came  right  out  to  see 
me.  He  took  me  into  his  private  offus,  an'  there  wus 
lots  of  lawyers  an'  guvnors  an'  sich  like  in  there.  An' 
he  said: 

"  'Gentlemen,  this  is  my  friend,  Perfessor  Dunstan,  of 
the  University,  come  all  the  way  from  Chapel  Hill  to  call 
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on  me.  You  can  have  a  recess  while  I  talk  over  old  times 
with  him.' 

"An'  Ay  cock,  he  made  that  nigger  bring'  us  some  wine 
and  segars.     An'     ...     An' 

"Next!" 

I  woke  with  a  start.  I  had  gone  to  sleep  while  the 
"Professor"  was  telling  his  story,  and  I  have  yet  to 
learn  whether  the  governor  finally  took  him  in  to  dinner. 

Tom  Nash. 


EXCHANGES 


It  is  interesting-  to  make  note  of  the  various  elements 
in  College  Literature — for  there  is  such  a  thing-  as 
College  Literature,  separate  and  distinct,  and  to  refer  to 
it  as  such  is  not  to  heap  upon  it  opprobrium,  as  it  would 
be  to  use  the  term  Academic  Literature.  There  is  really  a 
great  difference  between  the  two.  The  one  is  broader 
than  the  other,  and  possesses  a  vitality  and  substance 
foreign  to  it.  For  this  reason  it  is  worth  while 
to  make  a  comparative  study  of  College  Magazines  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  just  what  there  is  that  is 
characteristic  and  peculiar  in  them.  One  might  enlarge 
his  scheme  so  that  it  would  include  a  particular  study  of 
publications  of  various  institutions  as  differentiated 
from  each  other.  We  should  like  to  see  a  series  of  articles 
along  this  line,  for  we  believe  there  is  something  in  it 
worth  while.  Investigations  might  be  carried  on  in  dis- 
cussions of  the  short  story  in  College  Magazines, 
biography,  the  lack  of  literary  inspiration  in  everyday 
college  life  as  revealed  in  College  Magazines,  politics, 
negro  dialect,  or  poetry  in  College  Magazines. 

As  to  such  poetry,  we  have  made  certain  observations 
which  we  think  significant.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
observed  that  it  lacks  in  depth  and  intensity  of  feeling. 
The  average  contributor  does  not  seem  to  have  reached 
the  stage  where  a  man's  feeling-  runs  strongly  in  any 
one  course.  He  is  yet  in  the  period  of  impressionable- 
ness,  and  does  not  give  off  as  much  as  he  absorbs.  The 
only  positiveness  in  his  feeling  is  a  sort  of  vague  yearn- 
ing, which  he  does  not  know  how  to  satisfy.  He  has  an 
unwieldly  aptitude  for  attacking-  things  he  cannot  do 
anything  with.  Consequently  the  result  of  his  effort  is 
likely  to  be  sickly  sentiment  which  no  one  has  any  time 
for.     He  is  likely  to  be  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  ludicrous 
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disproportionateness  and  grotesque  gyrations  and  cor- 
tortions  of  style,  under  the  misapprehension  that  he  is 
being  impressive.  His  perspective  and  judgment  are 
frequently  so  bad  that  he  inordinately  magnifiies  his 
own  experiences  and  fails  to  touch  the  chord  of  univer- 
sal experience  and  sympathy.  Now  if  certain  subjects 
were  put  under  ban,  editors  would  have  much  more 
trouble  getting  verse  than  is  now  the  case;  in  fact  verse 
would  he  almost  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  academic 
world.  Some  of  these  favorate  themes  are:  Love,  first 
and  foremost;  class  rimes,  creatures  of  necessity,  which 
spell  nothing  but  task;  the  seasons,  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually; death,  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ripeness  of  youth,  which  beholds  only  with  the  eyes 
of  fearful  imagination;  dreams,  of  an  incredible  assort- 
ment, most  of  them  nightmares;  translations;  fate;  and 
ambition,  which  being  natural  to  youthful  years,  calls 
forth  splendid  metrical  compositions.  These  and  other 
subjects  are  treated  with  varying  degrees  of  ability, 
some  well,  some  abomiuably;  but,  taken  altogether,  no 
body  of  literature  contains  richer  material.  It  would 
well  reward  a  careful  examination. 

The  patriotic  note  is  quite  noticeable  in  the  Southern 
magazines  which  reach  our  table.  The  tendency  seems 
to  be  more  or  less  toward  sectionalism,  although  the 
local  frequently  gives  way  to  the  national.  The  South- 
ern University  publications  pretty  generally  pursue  the 
policy  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  our  past  and 
our  appreciation  of  great  men.  Their  purpose  is  to 
recognize  their  own  State;  then  they  join  upon  a  broader 
footing-  of  patriotism,  upon  which  the  whole  South 
gathers  to  celebrate  and  perpetuate  the  best  that  has 
preceded  in  deeds  of  men.  The  South  boasts  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  a  history.  Every  Southern  College 
Magazine  reflects  the  enthusiasm  of  young  restrospec- 
tive  Southerners.  The  Tulanian  states  that  it  intends  to 
devote  a  given  space  of  every  issue  to  articles  relative  to 
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Louisiana.  Its  October  number  contained  an  interesting- 
article  on  "Louisiana  Constitutions."  Such  titles  as  these 
are  common  in  our  Magazines :  "The  call  of  the  South," 
"The  South's  Greatest  Need,"  "Andrew  Jackson,"  etc. 
This  development  is  a  happy  one,  and  we  hope  to  see 
every  University  Magazine  become  peculiarly  the  organ 
of  its  section,  yet  without  ignoring  the  claims  of  the 
larger  unity  of  common  national  history,  present  day 
problems,  and  future  aspirations. 

We  like  to  contemplate  the  general  appearance  of  The 
Redwood  lying  upon  our  table,  broad,  prosperous 
roomy,  refreshing,  and  impressive.  Neither  is  its  inter- 
ior disappointing.  Poetry  adorns  its  well  arranged 
pages,  and  its  every  article  seems  to  have  a  flavor  of  its 
own.  Certainly  it  is  not  weak  and  ineffectual.  Rather, 
it  is  characterized  by  a  boldness  that  is  quite  engaging. 
Mr.  Twohy  has  in  his  work  the  touch  of  talent.  His 
nicely  defined  phrases  are  pleasant  to  the  ear.  His 
"Agnostic"  is  copied  in  this  issue.  A  certain  "Sopho- 
more" uses  most  graceful  language  to  class  his  fanciful 
suggestion.  Has  he  chosen  a  suitable  name  for  the 
poetic  production  which  he  calls  "Ambition"?  To  us 
the  word  seems  to  desecrate,  in  however  noble  sense  it 
may  be  used,  the  inspiration  in  his  life,  which  he  so 
delicately  suggests. 

Davidson  College  Magazine  is  not  all  it  might  be. 
We  conjecture  it  has  the  giant  Indifference  to  struggle 
with,  for  its  dearth  of  good  poetry,  especially,  is  attested 
by  certain  poverty  stricken  pages.  One  of  its  poets, 
apparently  acting  as  spokesman  for  the  lot,  says,  refer- 
ing  to  that  far  country  after  a  few  commonplace  rimes 
about  "Poets'  Land"  fatally  devoid  of  imagination  and 
the  graces  of  poetry: 

"I  often  turn  my  eyes  that  way 
And  yearn  that  enter  in  I  may; 
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But  I  shall  ne'er  that  dear  land  see 
For  it  is,  oh,  so  far  from  me." 

Amen. 

However  it  is  not  bad  in  other  respects.  "Fidelitas 
a  Tale  of  the  Sixties,"  ranks  well  among-  the  innumer- 
able stories  of  its  kind,  which  Tom  Dixon  has  given  a 
new  impetus  to  through  his  writings. 

The  Trinity  Archive  for  November  contains  very  good 
material.     The  ingenious  explanation   of  the  origin  of 
the  word   "Roanoke"  deserves  special  mention.     It  is  a 
supposed   legend   of   the   Indian,    told   with    charming 
simplicity.     The  story  goes  that  a  young  brave  of  the 
Occoneeches  rode  his  splendid  roan  horse  into  the  land 
of  the  Meherrins,  and,  falling  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  the  chief,  who  objected  to  his  having  her,    he  was 
prompted  to  carry  her  off  bodily  with  him  on  his  roan. 
The  pursuit  that  ensued  was  vain,  the  angry  chief  only 
reaching  the  great  river  in  time  to  see  the  brave  roan 
struggling  against  the  swollen  waters  on  the  opposite 
shore.     But  the  lovers  were  not   yet  safe.     The   roan 
became  entangled  in  drift  wood  and  they  were  forced  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  an  oak  which  sent 
its  -branches  far  out  over  the  flood.     "The  drowning  of 
the  roan  and  the  saving  of  the  lovers  was  called  for  a 
long  time  the  'Roan  and  the  Oak',  but  later  shortened  to 
'Roanoke'".     Then  the   author  adds   cheerfully:   "This 
story  was  a  favorite  one  among  the  Occoneeches."     "The 
Bachelor  as  an  Ideal  American  Citizen"  is  treated  with 
successful  conceit.     But  what  impresses  us  most  favor- 
ably is  the  able  editing  of  the  Editor's  Table. 

The  Furman  Echo  for  October  contained  a  short  story 
which  interested  us  very  much  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  rather  wild,  incoherent  imagination.  It  is  given  the 
mysterious  title:  "The  Man  of  the  Mountains".  The 
Man  as  well  as  the  story  is  elusive  and  intangible,  if 
anything.     A   bright,  youthful   mind   must   have .  con- 
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ceived  it  all  and  probably  took  great  delight  in  its  com- 
position. In  spite  of  its  lack  of  unity  and  its  amateur- 
ishness the  product  is  creditable  and  gives  promise  of 
development  in  its  writer. 


THE  AGNOSTIC. 

I  used  to  strive,  with  straining  eyes, 

To  penetrate  the  gloom; 
To  grasp  the  mystery  that  lies 

Beyond  the  silent  tomb. 
To  slake  my  burniug  soul  I  tried 

Kach  day,  some  new,  vain  hope, 
That  left  me  helpless  on  the  tide, 

Left  me  to  blindly  grope. 
I  floated  on,  year  after  year, 

On  thru  the  silent  night, 
And  waited  for  the  clouds  to  clear 

And  show  my  soul  the  light. 
And  now  at  last  my  strength  is  spent, 

And  still  no  light,  no  rift; 
My  heart  is  dead,  and  I'm  content 

Merely  to  drift,  to  drift. 

James  H.  Two/iy,  '07,  in  The  Redwood, 
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All  alumni  are  urgently  requested  to  send  in  their 
statistics  to  the  alumni  editors.  Students  in  college  are 
also  requested  to  hand  in  alumni  statistics  to  the  editors. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  editors  to  make  this  department  of 
the  Magazine  larger  and  fuller  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Wright,  '97,  was  recently  chosen  prin- 
cipal of  the  new  Eastern  High  School,  of  Baltimore,  to 
succeed  Prof.  William  F.  Wardenburg.  While  in  col- 
lege Mr.  Wright  played  an  active  part  in  athletics, 
especially  foot  ball;  he  was  captain  of  the  foot  ball  team 
for  one  season.  He  was  an  excellent  tennis  player.  He 
graduated  from  Johns  Hopkins  in  1901  and  for  three 
years  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  English  at  Oak 
Ridge.  He  substituted  in  the  Baltimore  City  College, 
and  was  subquently  elected  professor  of  history  there. 

Rev.  W.  P.  M.  Currie,  '93,  is  pastor  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  at  Wallace.  While  here  Mr.  Currie  took  an 
active  interest  in  athletics,  playing  at  least  one  year  on 
the  Varsity  foot  ball  team.  After  graduation  he  taught 
at  the  Union  High  School  in  Moore  County.  He  after- 
wards taught  at  Raeford  Institute,  in  Cumberland 
County,  then  went  to  Carthage  to  teach,  and  back  again 
to  Raeford  Institute.  From  there  he  went  to  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years  and  a  half. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Coker,  S.  B.  1896,  M.  S.,  1897,  assistant  in 
the  Biological  Laboratory,  1896-97,  received  in  June  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Dr. 
Coker  has  been  successively  fellow  and  Bruce  fellow  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Universitv,  and  for  two  years  was  in 
charge  of  the  Beaufort  Laboratory  of  the  U<  S,  Bureau 
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of  Fisheries.  He  now  accepts  a  position  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Peru,  and  will  have  charge  of  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  Peruvian  fisher- 
ies. Dr.  Coker  is  the  author  of  several  contributions 
to  the  geological  journals. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Lewis,  A.  B.  1902,  M.  S.  1903,  and  assistaut 
in  the  Biological  Laboratory  1902-03,  has  been  awarded 
a  fellowship  in  Botany  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Mr.  Lewis  during  the  past  year  filled  the  chair  of  Biol- 
ogy at  Randolph-Macon  College. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Skinner,  '03,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Soils, 
has  been  retransferred  from  Raleigh  to  Washington,  D. 
C.  Mr.  Skinner  has  recently  published  a  bulletin  on 
forestry. 

Mr.  S.  B.  McLean,  ex-'03,  was  married  on  Oct.  3,  to 
Miss  Florence  Wooten  of  Maxton. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Vaughan,  '04,  is  principal  of  the  graded 
schools,  at  Roswell,  New  Mexico.  Last  year  Mr. 
Vaughan  traveled  for  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Brower,  '05,  is  with  the  Wachovia  Loan  and 
Trust  Co,  Winston-Salem.  Mr.  Brower  taught  at  the 
Salem  Boys  School  last  year. 

Mr.  I.  C.  Wright,  '05,  is  licensed  to  practice  law,  but 
has  not  yet  located.  After  leaving  here  Mr.  Wright 
went  to  the  University  of  Chicago  to  study  law. 

Mr.  N.  A.  Townsend,  '05,  is  practicing  law  at  Dunn, 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  Godwin,  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  from  that  place. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Simmons,  ex-'07,  B.  L.  '06,  is  practicing 
law  at  Elizabeth  Town. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Stancill,  ex-'Ob,  is  located  at  Margaretts- 
ville  engaged  in  the  insurance  business,  which  he  has 
followed  ever  since  leaving  college. 

Mr.  A.  J,  McLean,  medical  student,  '04  and  '05,  was 
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married  on  Oct.   3d,    to  Miss  Annie  Neil  McLean,   of 
Lumberton. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Jones,  '05,  is  a  civil  engineer  in  the  employ 
of  the  Westinghouse  Company  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  H.  McK.  Diarmid,  ex-'06,  is  principal  of  the  Fai- 
son  High  School,  Faison.  Last  year  he  taught  in  the 
Bethel  Graded  Schools,  Bethel.  Mr.  McDiarmid  intends 
to  return  to  college  next  year  and  graduate. 

Mr.  Worth  Cole,  '05,  is  traveling  for  the  Cole  Manu- 
facturing Co.  of  Charlotte. 

Mr.  Ernest  Sifford,  '04,  was  with  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron,  and  Railroad  Company  for  sometime,  but  has 
recently  accepted  a  position  with  the  Birmingham  Test- 
ing Laboratory. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Noble,  '05,  is  back  at  the  University  study- 
ing law.  Last  year  he  taught  in  the  Pantego  High 
Scbooi,  Pantego. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Noble,  '05,  is  studying  medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity Medical  Department,  at  Raleigh!6 

Mr.  Lindo  Brigman,  '05,  is  at  his  home  in  Rockinham. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Latta,  '04,  is  at  vSchnectady,  N.  Y.  with 
the  electrical  works  of  that  place. 

Mr.  Jack  Howard,  '05,  is  at  Philadelphia,  studying 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Raper,  ex-'08,  is  at  his  home,   High  Point. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Fry,  ex-'07,  is  one  of  the  assistant  engineers 
of  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  with  headquarters 
at  Charlotte. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Pittman,  ex-'07,  has  held  a  position  with 
the  Illinois  Central  Railway  Company  since  leading  col- 
lege. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Jones,  '03,  is  a  practicing  physican  in 
Franklin. 
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Mr.  G.  L.  Jones,  '03,  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm, 
Jones  &  Johnson,  Franklin. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Carr  is  in  the  lumber  business  at  Rose  Hill. 

Mr.  Neil  Graham,  '04,  formerly  stenographer  for  Dr. 
Baskerville,  College  of  New  York  City,  is  studying-  law 
at  the  University  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Preston  Irwin,  '04,  is  chemist  for  Toch  Bros. 
Paint  Company,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  W.  McK.  Marriott,  '04,  is  private  secretary  to  Dr. 
C.  G.  S.  Wolf,  Cornell  Medical  College,  New  York. 

Mr.  Wade  Oldham,  '04,  who  made  an  enviable  record 
as  a  baseball  athlete  at  the  University,  is  chemist  for  the 
Tennessee  Iron  &  Coal  Company,  Ensley,  Ala. 

Mr.  Geo.  Oldham,  '04,  also  distinguished  as  a  baseball 
player,  is  principal  of  a  high  school  at  Huntersville. 

Mr.  W.  B"  Owen,  '04,  is  principal  of  of  a  high  school 
at  Gilead. 

Mr.  W.  F.  McCanless,  '04,  is  principal  of  a  high  school 
at  Pineville. 

Mr"  Alf.  Haywood,  '04,  is  pursuing  technical  study  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Bohannon,  '04,  is  with  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Whitaker,  '04,  is  studying  chemisty  at 
Columbia  Universty,  New  York. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Miller,  '04,  is  with  the  Greensboro  Life 
Insurance  Company, "Greensboro. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Frost,  '04,  is  studying  civil  engineering  at 
Cornell. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Russel,  '04,  is  reporter  for  the  Herald,  New 
York. 
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Mr.  H.  A.  Allard,  '04,  is  employed  as  botanist  in  the 
Agricultual  Department  at  Washing-ton. 
Mr.  Gray  Archer,  '04,  is  teaching   at  Winston-Salem. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Council,  '04,  is  in  the  mercantile  business 
at  Coriola. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Faust,  '04,  is  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  in 
the  service  of  the  Soil  Survey  of  the  Geological  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Johnston,  '04,  is  instructor  in  chemisty  in 
Cincinnati  College. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Johnston,  '04,  remembered  at  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  winning  debater  in  a  Carolina-Georgia  contest, 
is  practicing  law  at  Waynesville. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Mclver,  '04,  is  in  the  Printing  Department 
at  Washington. 

Mr.  R.  O.  Miller,  '04,  is  book-keeper  for  a  bank  at 
Statesville. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Sibley,  '04,  is  working  in  the  newspaper 
business  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Miller,  '06,  is  at  his  home  in  Statesville. 

Mr.  Francis  Cox,  '04,  of  foot  ball  fame,  is  studying 
law  at  Harvard. 

Dr.  Green  R.  Berkeley,  who  last  May  graduated  with 
honors  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  is  with  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  University  as  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Battle,  '54,  of  Raleigh,  recently  spent  a 
week  on  the  Hill  with  Prof.  Collier  Cobb. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Alderman,  President  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  delivered  an  address  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  on  Anniversary  Day  and  received  from  the 
University,  his  Alma  Mater,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 
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Mr.  W.  J.  Gordon,  '03,  is  in  the  Episcopal  Theologi- 
cal School  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Shore,  '01,  is  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
Johns  Hopkins. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Sallenger,  '02,  is  a  special  representative  of 
the  News  and  Courier  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  was  for 
two  years  after  leaving  college  a  representative  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


States  Rights  and  Political  Parties  in  North  Carolina — 
1776-/86/.  By  Henry  McGilbert  Wag-staff,  Ph.D. 
John's  Hopkins  Studies  No.  7-8.,  July-Aug.,  1906. 

From  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  has  lately  appeared  a 
number  of  the  University  Studies  which  is  of  peculiar 
interest  to  North  Carolinians,  as  its  subject  is  State 
Rights  and  Political  Parties  in  North  Crrolina — 1776- 
1861.  It  has,  also,  an  especial  interest  to  this  Univer- 
sity on  account  of  the  fact  that  its  author,  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Wagstaff,  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1899  and  is 
a  most  loyal  and  devoted  son  of  the  University.  Dr. 
Wag-staff  was  Fellow  in  History  at  Johns  Hopkins  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  the  study  in  question  is  his  doc- 
toral dissertation. 

The  five  chapters  which  compose  the  study  cover  the 
period  of  North  Carolina  history  from  the  time  that 
independence  was  secured  until  the  passage  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession  in  May,  1861.  An  idea  of  their  con- 
tents may  be  gained  from  their  titles:  /.  Independent 
North  Carolina.  Union.  II.  A  Half  Century  Under 
the  Constitution.  III.  Whig  Supremacy,  iSj^-iSjo. 
IV.     Slavery  Agitation,  1850-1860.      V.     Secession. 

From  each  of  the  subjects  mentioned,  a  definite  con- 
clusion is  drawn  which  the  author  may  be  said  to  have 
clearly  proved.  The  treatment  of  the  political  agita- 
tion preceding  the  rejection,  and  later  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  is  clear  and  exact  and  justifies  the 
conclusion  that  North  Carolina  entered  the  Union  with 
no  idea  of  thereby  parting  with  sovereignty.  The 
growth  of  Union  feeling  in  the  State  for  the  next  fifty 
years,  which  was  most  clearly  shown  by  the  attitude  of 
the  State  regarding  nullification,  is  shown  to  have  been 
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due,  not  to  any  change  of  theory,  but  to  an  increased 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  Union.  The  convention 
of  1835  receives  quite  a  full  treatment.  There  is  a  clear 
analysis,  not  only  of  the  debates  and  the  work  of  the 
body,  which  for  a  time  checked  the  growing-  hostility 
between  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  State, 
but  also  of  the  movement  of  which  it  was  the  result. 

Throughout  the  entire  study  due  attention  is  paid  to 
the  relation  of  local  to  national  politics.  And  in  the 
period  following-  the  convention,  when  the  Whigs  were 
in  complete  possession  of  the  State,  a  closer  relation 
of  the  kind  existed  than  at  any  other  time  in  North  Car- 
olina and  for  the  first  time  a  real  national  spirit  began 
to  appear  in  the  State.  Naturally  this  spirit  grew  more 
intense  under  the  fear  felt  for  the  Union  now  seriously 
menaced  by  the  slavery  agitation  during*  the  decade  pre- 
ceding- the  war,  but  it  was  never  strong-  enough  to  over- 
come the  States  Rights  party  which  was  also  defend- 
ing the  South's  peculiar  institution — slavery. 

The  value  of  the  work  is  greatly  increased  by  maps 
illustrating  election  results  by  counties. 

The  work  is  a  distinct  and  valuable  contribution  to 
North  Carolina  history.  It  also  emphasizes  the  need  of 
a  full  history  of  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  State  during  the  same  period.  These  questions 
could,  of  course,  be  discussed  only  incidentally  in  a  work 
of  this  kind. 

The  author  has  done  his  work  well  and  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  clear  judgment,  keen  historical  instinct,  and  a 
scientific  standpoint. 

A  few  minor  errors  are  to  be  found.  It  is  stated  (pp. 
115-116)  that  R.  P.  Dick  alone  of  the  North  Carolina 
delegation  remained  in  the  Baltimore  convention  of 
1860  and  that  he  took  no  part  in  the  nomination  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  As  a  matter  of  fact  W.  W.  Hol- 
den  and  J.  W.  B.  Watson  also  remained  and,  unlike  Mr. 
Pick   did   did    not   vote   for  Douglas.     Judge  Ruffin  is 
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referred  to  as  "a  life-long-  Whig-"  (p.  138)  though  he 
was  always  an  intense  Democrat.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  George  Davis  was  assumed  to  be  a  Democrat  though 
always  a  Whig.  Governor  John  M.  Morehead  is  sev- 
eral times  spoken  of  as  James  (pp.  138,  140  note  65,  151) 
Personality  of  the  Convention  of  1861  (p.  150,  note  102) 
should  be  Personnel.  In  the  account  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1860-61  no  mention  is  made  of  such  early 
preparations  for  war  as  the  appropriation  of  $300,000.00 
for  defense,  the  appointment  of  a  military  commission 
to  advise  the  governor  how  to  spend  it,  and  the  passage 
of  a  new  militia  law  which  put  more  power  in  the  gov- 
ernor's hands.  These  would  seem  to  be  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  moulding  of  secession  sentiment. 

None  of  the  errors,  however,   are  serious,   and  in  no 
sense  do  they  bear  any  vital  relation  to  the  conclusions 

which  are  reached. 

J.  G.  de  R.  H. 
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COLONEL  WILLIAM   L.   SAUNDERS.* 

Collier  Cobb 

IF  asked  to  name  the  greatest  man  North  Carolina  has 
produced,  the  writer  of  this  sketch  would  say  with- 
out hesitation,  "Colonel  William  L.  Saunders."  Few 
men  in  our  State  have  ever  been  so  thoroughly  or  so 
widely  esteemed;  no  one  has  had  more  fully  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  or  enjoyed  to  a  fuller  extent  the 
respect,  esteem,  and  admiration  of  all  who  have  been 
brought  into  intimate  relations  with  him.  "Indeed,  the 
opinion  is  widely  entertained  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  his  day.  He  was  a  strong-  man 
in  thought,  a  strong  man  in  action,  and  he  wielded  an 
influence  among  the  thinking  men  of  his  State  that 
was  second  to  none."  I  have  quoted  the  estimate  of  a 
man  intimately  acquainted  with  him  for  many  years. 

Colonel  Saunders  came  of  a  family  of  ancient  lineage, 
and  was  the  product  of  many  generations  of  right  liv- 
ing. His  people  were  among  the  earlier  settlers  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  had  moved  from  Gloucester  County  to  the 
Albemarle  section  of  North  Carolina,  in  search  of  bet- 
ter bottom  land  and  broader  acres,  when  the  territory 
owned  by  Lord  Granville  was  opened  to  settlers. 

His  father,  the  Reverend  Joseph  Hubbard  Saunders, 

*  Reprinted  from  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina  by  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Oharles  L.  Van  Noppen. 
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matriculated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  from 
Chowan  County.  He  was  graduated  A.B.  in  1821,  and 
received  his  Master's  degree  (A.M.)  in  1824.  From  1821 
to  1825  Joseph  Hubbard  Saunders  was  a  tutor-  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Saunders  left  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  University  for  the  priest's 
calling,  and  became  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  The  same  high  devotion  to  duty 
that  had  marked  his  career  at  Chapel  Hill  as  student 
and  teacher  was  as  marked  a  characteristic  of  the 
preacher;  and  he  lost  his  life  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
nine  in  the  yellow  fever  scourge  of  1839  at  Pensacola, 
Florida,  ministering  to  the  needs  of  his  people. 

William  Laurence  Saunders,  historian  and  statesman, 
was  born  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  July  30,  1835.  He 
received  his  preparation  for  college  at  the  old  Raleigh 
Academy  and  in  a  large  measure  from  the  instruction  of 
his  mother.  He  entered  the  University,  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1850,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  with  honor  in 
June,  1854.  He  returned  to  Chapel  Hill  the  following 
Autumn  and  studied  law  under  Judge  William  H.  Bat- 
tle, obtaining  his  license  in  1856  and  receiving  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  in  1858. 

In  1857  he  settled  in  Salisbury  for  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  had  already  established  himself  in  what 
he  thought  his  life-work  when  the  war  between  the 
States  broke  out.  He  at  once,  in  April,  1861,  volun- 
teered for  the  war  as  a  member  of  the  Rowan  Rifle 
Guards,  and  went  with  that  company  to  Fort  Johnston 
at  Smithville,  now  Southport.  In  June,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  a  lieutenant  in  Reiley's  Battery,  and  went  with 
that  battery  to  Virginia,  making  a  most  excellent  artil- 
lery officer. 

He  continued  to  see  active  service  throughout  the  war. 
In  January,  1862,  he  became  a  captain  in  the  Forty- 
sixth  North  Carolina  Regiment,  of  which  E.  D.  Hall 
was  colonel,  and   served  with   Cook's   Brigade,   Hoke's 
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Division,  A.  P.  Hill's  Corps.  He  was  twice  wounded:  once 
at  Fredericksburg-  in  the  right  cheek;  and  again  in  the 
Wilderness,  where  the  ball  entered  his  mouth  and  passed 
out  the  back  of  his  neck,  the  wound  believed  at  the  time 
to  be  fatal. 

He  soon  rallied  from  his  wounds,  however,  and  served 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1862  he  received  his  com- 
mission as  major;  in  1863  he  became  lieutenant-colonel 
and  commander  of  the  regiment.  The  historian  of  the 
Forty-sixth  Regiment  says: 

"May  1,  1864,  found  the  regiment  with  comparatively 
full  ranks,  and,  by  the  restored  health  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  numbering  over  500  strong.  The  efficient 
Colonel,  W.  L.  Saunders,  who  succeeded  Colonel  Hall, 
having  lent  his  best  energies  during  the  winter  to  bring 
it  up  to  a  high  state  of  discipline,  it  marched  away  from 
its  comfortable  quarters  on  the  4th  of  May  in  better  con- 
dition than  ever  to  meet  the  trials  and  struggles  of  its 
last  and  most  terrible  campaign.  On  the  5th  of  May,  in 
the  dense  undergrowth  of  the  Wilderness,  the  Union 
Army  was  encountered  — the  Forty-sixth  being-  in  line 
immediately  on  the  plank  road.  The  record  of  that  day 
of  butchery  has  often  been  written.  A  butchery  pure 
and  simple  it  was,  unrelieved  by  any  of  the  arts  of  war 
in  which  the  exercise  of  military  skill  and  tact  robs  the 
hour  of  some  of  its  horrors.  It  was  a  mere  slugging" 
match  in  a  dense  thicket  of  small  growth,  where  men 
but  a  few  yards  apart  tired  through  the  brushwood  for 
hours,  ceasing-  only  when  exhaustion  and  night  com- 
manded rest.  All  during  that  terrible  afternoon  the 
Forty-sixth  held  its  own,  now  gaining-,  now  losing — 
resting  at  nigdit  on  the  ground  over  which  it  had  fought, 
surrounded  by  the  dead  and  wounded  of  both  sides. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  battle  was  renewed 
with  increased  vig-or  by  the  enemy,  who  had  received 
reinforcements  during-  the  night,  and  it  was  not  long- 
before  the  heavier  weight  of  the  Union  attack  began  to 
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slowly  press  back  the  decimated  Confederate  line.  Mat- 
ters were  assuming  a  serious  aspect  when  Longstreet's 
corps,  fresh  from  the  West,  with  Lee  at  its  head,  trotted 
through  the  weakened  line  and  forming-  under  fire,  soon 
had  the  enemy  checked,  driving-  him  back  to  his  orig- 
inal position.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  witness- 
ing this  glorious  scene — the  most  soul-inspiring-  sight 
imagination  can  conceive,  and  one  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten." 

It  was  in  that  fierce  and  protracted  struggle  that  Col- 
onel Saunders  was  so  severely  wounded.  For  some  time 
he  was  separated  from  his  command,  but  soon  rejoined 
it.  The  Forty-sixth  from  that  day  was  constantly 
engaged,  leaving  a  trail  of  blood  along  its  route  until  on 
the  eighteenth  of  June  it  crossed  the  James  and  occu- 
pied a  position  in  the  intrenchments  near  Petersburg. 
On  the  twenty-seventh  of  February  Lieutenant-Colonel 
McAlister,  with  a  part  of  the  regiment,  was  detached 
for  service  in  North  Carolina,  but  Colonel  Saunders, 
with  the  larger  part  of  the  regiment,  remained  with 
General  Lee  and  shared  in  all  the  terrible  experiences  of 
life  in  the  trenches  at  Petersburg  and  the  still  more  try- 
ing ordeal  of  the  retreat  to  Appomattox.  There  Col- 
onel Saunders  was  parolled.  and  with  the  failure  of  the 
Confederacy  he  faced  the  new  duties  and  responsibilities 
that  were  thrust  upon  him  by  the  deplorable  condition 
of  his  country. 

In  February,  1864,  he  married  Miss  Florida  Cotton,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  John  W.  Cotton  of  Edgecombe 
County.  His  young  and  beautiful  wife,  a  woman  of 
many  graces  and  of  fine  intelligence,  to  whom  he  was 
passionately  devoted,  died  in  July,  1865;  and  Colonel 
Saunders  never  married  again.  Bereaved  and  desolate, 
he  lived  for  some  time  in  Florida  in  hope  of  regaining 
his  health,  which  had  been  seriously  impaired  by  the 
hardships  of  his  army  life.  On  his  return  to  North  Car- 
olina he  settled  at  Chapel  Hill,  within  the  shadow  of  the 
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University,  for  which  he  ever  cherished  the  warmest 
affection. 

During-  the  exciting-  period  of  Reconstruction  from 
1867  to  1870  Colonel  Saunders  was  deeply  interested  in 
public  affairs.  In  1870  he  contributed  to  the  Wilming- 
ton Journal,  of  which  Major  Engelhard,  his  brother-in- 
law,  was  editor,  an  article  on  the  Holden-Kirk  war  that 
attracted  wide  attention.  It  was  regarded  as  the  strong- 
est and  best  written  article  ever  published  in  the  State, 
and  although  unsigned,  it  established  for  him  an  envia- 
ble reputation. 

The  Conservatives  were  successful  at  the  election  held 
in  August,  1870,  and  obtained  control  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Assembly.  On  the  organization  of  the  Senate  in 
November  Colonel  Saunders  was  elected  chief  clerk  of 
that  body,  and  served  by  re-election  four  years  in  that 
capacity.  While  in  this  position  he  was  engaged  as 
associate  editor  of  the  Wilmington  Journal,  his  connec- 
tion with  his  brother-in-law,  Major  Engelhard,  in  this 
work  being  to  their  mutual  advantage.  Both  were  line 
writers,  both  ardently  attached  to  North  Carolina,  both 
active  and  zealous  and  wise.  Their  appearance  in  the 
editorial  field  was  a  distinct  gain  to  North  Carolina. 
The  influence  of  the  Journal  had  greatly  increased  under 
the  direction  of  Major  Engelhard,  and  now  it  became 
still  more  important  in  matters  of  State.  Thrown  at 
Wilmington  wiith  Mr.  George  Davis  and  other  leaders 
of  thought  in  that  centre  of  action,  Colonel  Saunders 
became  greatly  esteemed  and  admired  by  them  and  won 
their  hearty  sympathy  and  entire  confidence  and  coop- 
eration. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Reconstruction  period,  when 
Colonel  Saunders  was  doing-  so  much  to  rescue  the  State 
from  the  ruin  and  degradation  that  threatened  her,  he 
was  sought  by  the  United  States  authorities,  as  he  was 
said  to  be  the  Emperor  of  the  Invisible  Empire,  another 
name  for  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.     He  left  Raleigh  for  a  few 
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days,  going  on  a  fishing  trip  out  into  the  country,  in 
order  to  mature  his  plans  and  arrange  his  private  mat- 
ters before  he  should  be  arrested.  The  day  before  his  re- 
turn he  was  found  by  an  intimate  and  trusted  friend,  who 
told  him  that  a  large  sum  of  money  was  being  quietly 
raised  for  him,  to  enable  him  to  slip  away  from  this 
country  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  England  or 
in  Europe,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington. 

But  Colonel  Saunders  would  not  listen  to  the  entreat- 
ies and  kind  offers,  but  returned  at  once  to  Raleigh, 
where  he  was  arrested  by  the  United  States  authorities 
and  carried  to  Washington,  to  be  examined  by  the  Ku 
Klux  Committee  of  Congress,  with  the  hope  and  expec- 
tation on  the  part  of  those  who  caused  his  arrest  of 
extorting  from  from  him  a  confession  of  his  own  com- 
plicity in  the  acts  of  the  Ku  Klux,  or  of  at  least  procur- 
ing evidence  against  others. 

He  appeared  before  the  committee  and  was  asked  more 
than  a  hundred  questions,  which  he  simply  declined  to 
answer.     A  member  of  this  committee  says: 

"He  was  badgered  and  bullied  and  threatened  with 
imprisonment,  .  .  .  but  with  perfect  self-possession 
and  calm  politeness  he  continued  to  say,  'I  decline  to 
answer.'  It  was  a  new  experience  for  the  committee, 
because  the  terror  aroused  by  the  investigation  had 
enabled  them  to  get  much  information;  but  they  recog- 
nized that  they  had  now  encountered  a  man,  who  knew 
how  to  guard  his  rights  and  protect  his  honor;  and  after 
some  delay  he  was  discharged  with  his  secrets  (if  he  had 
an}0  locked  in  his  own  bosom,  and  carrying  with  him 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  the 
ordeal  through  which  he  had  passed." 

The  political  forces  of  that  day  were  largely  under 
the  direction  of  the  young  colonels  and  captains  of  the 
war  period,  and  with  them  Colonel  Saunders  had  a  per- 
sonal   acquaintance    and    an  army    association    which 
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increased  his  influence.  His  strength  of  character,  his 
lofty  purposes,  his  resolution  and  unerring-  wisdom, 
quickly  established  him  in  the  primacy  of  political 
advisers.  But  he  was  very  quiet.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if 
he  ever  made  a  speech  during-  his  whole  career,  }^et  his 
views  prevailed.  While  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
editor  of  the  Journal — during  the  period  of  1870-76 — he 
exerted  a  strong  influence  on  public  measures  and  con- 
tributed largely  towards  the  rehabiliment  of  the  State 
alter  the  wild  orgies  of  the  vultures  of  Reconstruction 
times. 

In  1876  Major  Engelhard  was  nominated  and  elected 
Secretary  of  State,  and  in  the  Fall  of  that  year  Colonel 
Saunders  removed  to  Raleigh,  where  in  association  with 
Peter  M.  Hale  he  established  the  Observer.  Mr.  Hale 
was  also  a  graduate  of  the  University,  a  distinguished 
soldier,  an  able  writer,  and  a  successful  editor.  For  ten 
years  he  had  experience  as  a  publisher  in  New  York,  as 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  E.  J.  Hale  and  Son.  The 
Observer  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Hale  and 
Saunders  was  from  the  first  the  best  paper  ever  pub- 
lished in  North  Carolina  and  commended  itself  to  the 
people  in  all  sections  of  the  State. 

As  a  writer  Colonel  Saunders  was  excellent.  He 
thought  clearly,  wrote  tersely,  and  expressed  himself 
with  force  and  vigor.  He  disdained  ornament  and 
aimed  to  strike  sledge-hammer  blows  in   the  vernacular. 

In  the  use  of  words,  however,  he  was  a  master,  and 
Swift  himself  was  not  his  superior  either  in  style  or 
execution.  In  1879  Colonel  Saunders  retired  from  the 
Observer  upon  the  advice  of  his  physician,  and  in  that 
same  year,  on  the  death  of  Major  Engelhard,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  he  was  appointed  to  that  office,  and  by 
continuous  reflections  he  held  it  until  his  death. 

When  appointed  Secretary  of  State  he  had  already 
attained  a  position  of  first  prominence  among  the  states- 
men of  North  Carolina.     He  had  ur«red  the  construction 
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of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  the  west;  and  liberal  in  his 
views  as  to  expenditures,  his  watchword  was  progress. 
It  was  largely  under  his  influence  that  the  new  institu- 
tions in  connection  with  the  public  charities  that  are  so 
honorable  to  the  State  were  begun  and  constructed. 

A  close  friend  of  Governor  Jarvis,  and  of  the  editor  of 
the  Observer,  which  under  its  new  management 
remained  the  leading  political  influence  in  the  State, 
and  strongly  posted  in  every  detail  of  administration,  he 
now  became  in  some  measure  the  director  of  events;  and 
as  years  passed  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held  contin- 
ually increased,  until  he  was  recognized  as  the  mentor 
of  his  party.  He  gave  to  each  successive  campaign  the 
impress  of  his  personality,  and  in  collaboration  with  his 
active  associates  he  largely  supplied  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments that  were  embodied  in  party  publications,  and 
more  than  any  one  else  he  dictated  party  policies.  Thus 
from  1868  until  the  better  class  of  whites  were  firmly 
established  in  power,  Colonel  Saunders  and  his  co-labor- 
ers were  in  the  performance  of  as  high  and  important 
duties  as  ever  engaged  the  best  endeavors  of  patriots; 
and  not  only  did  he  have  the  satisfaction  of  the  glorious 
achievement,  but  he  enjoyed  the  homage  of  good  and 
true  men  who  venerated  him  for  his  virtues  while 
applauding  him  for  his  wisdom. 

From  the  reopening  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1875  he  was  one  of  its  trustees  until  his  death, 
and  for  many  years  its  secretary  and  treasurer. 
One  closely  associated  with  him  says: 

"In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  these  capacities, 
although  for  the  larger  part  of  the  time  a  confirmed 
invalid  and  great  sufferer,  he  did  as  much  to  'revive* 
foster,  and  enlarge'  the  University,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Faculty  themselves,  as  any  one  had  ever 
done.  In  the  tribute  they  paid  to  him  soon,  after  his 
death  they  used  this  language: 
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'From  his  graduation  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was 
loyal  to  his  Alma  Mater  and  gave  to  her  the  best 
thoughts  of  his  brain  and  the  ardent  affiection  of  his 
great  heart.  Watchful,  steadfast,  patient  and  wise,  he 
never  lost  sight  of  her  interest,  never  wavered  in  her 
support,  and, when  the  crisis  demanded  it,  marshalled 
and  led  her  alumni  to  her  defence.'  " 

In  grateful  recognition  of  the  services  of  her  eminent 
son  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1889  conferred 
upon  Colonel  Saunders  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

Soon  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  as 
Secretary  of  State  he  began  his  great  work  for  all  stu- 
dents of  our  history,  and  devoted  eleven  years  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  most  important  work  of  his  life, 
the  compilation  of  the  "Colonial  Records  of  North  Car- 
olina," a  work  of  the  greatest  historical  value.  Con- 
cerning this  work  it  has  been  truly  said  that  it  is  the 
greatest  reservoir  of  facts,  from  which  all  must  draw 
who  would  write  accurately  and  truthfully  the  history  of 
the  first  century  of  our  civilization. 

The  work  "was  done  by  a  true  and  loving  hand, 
under  the  inspiration  of  a  brave  and  loyal  heart,  without 
the  least  expectation  or  hope  of  reward  of.  any  kind,  and 
solely  for  the  honor  of  the  State  which  gave  him  birth 
and  the  people  to  whose  welfare  he  devoted  all  the  years 
of  his  life."  The  spirit  of  a  lofty  patriotism  is  seen  in 
his  closing  words,  his  last  public  utterance  in  which  he 
invoked  God's  blessing  on  his  native  State: 

"And  now  the  self-imposed  task,  begun  some  eleven 
years  ago,  is  finished.  All  that  I  care  to  say  is  that  I 
have  done  the  best  I  could  that  coming  generations 
might  be  able  to  learn  what  manner  of  men  their  ances- 
tors were,  and  this  I  have  done  without  reward  or  hope 
of  reward  other  than  the  hope  that  I  might  contribute 
something  to  rescue  the  fair  fame  and  good  name  of 
North  Carolina  from  the  clutches  of  ignorance.  Our 
records   are   now  before  the  world,   and  any  man  who 
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chooses  may  see  for  himself  the  character  of  the  people 
who  made  them.  As  for  myself,  when  I  search  these 
North  Carolina  scriptures  and  read  the  story  of  her  hun- 
dred years'  struggle  with  the  Mother  Country  for  Consti- 
tutional Government,  and  the  no  less  wonderful  story  of 
her  hundred  years'  struggle  with  the  savage  Indian  for 
very  life,  both  culminating  in  her  first  great  revolution, 
when  I  remember  how  the  old  State  bared  her  bosom  to 
the  mighty  storm,  how  she  sent  her  sons  to  the  field 
until  both  the  cradle  and  the  grave  were  robbed  of  their 
just  rights;  how  devotedly  those  sons  stood  before  shot 
and  shell  and  deadly  bullet,  so  that  their  bones  whitened 
every  battlefield;  when  I  remember  how  heroically  she 
endured  every  privation,  until  starvation  was  at  her 
very  doors  and  until  raiment,  was  as  scarce  as  food,  and 
with  what  fortitude  she  met  defeat  when  after  Appo- 
mattox all  seemed  lost  save  honor;  especially  when  I 
remember  how,  in  the  darkest  of  all  hours,  rallying 
once  more  to  the  struggle  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment, she  enlisted  for  the  war  of  Reconstruction,  fought 
it  out  to  the  end,  finally  wresting  glorious  victory  from 
the  very  jaws  of  disastrous  defeat,  I  bow  my  head  in 
gratitude  and  say  as  our  great  Confederate  commander, 
the  immortal  Lee,  said  when,  watching  the  brilliant 
fight  at  a  critical  time  in  one  of  his  great  battles,  he 
exclaimed  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  'God  bless  old 
North  Carolina!'" 

Of  the  Prefatory  Notes  which  Colonel  Saunders  pre- 
pared for  each  of  his  several  volumes  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  they  are  of  surpassing  excellence, 
whether  regarded  from  a  literary  standpoint  or  that  of 
the  philosophical  historian.  They  constitute  an  endur- 
ing monument  to  his  fame  which  will  survive  for  centu- 
ries; and  they  will  hand  down  to  posterity  the  name  of 
the  author  as  a  man  of  great  brain,  fine  powers,  and 
lofty  patriotism. 

Though  a  martyr  to  rheumatism,  which  rendered  him 
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unable  to  walk  and  nearly  helpless,  and  suffering  still 
from  the  wounds  received  in  the  war,  he  would  often  go 
on  with  his  labors  in  great  bodily  pain,  never  asking  or 
receiving  anjT  compensation  for  his  services,  the  only 
reward  he  received  being  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina. 

The  work  being  finished  and  the  last  volume  pub- 
lished, the  stimulant  that  had  sustained  him  being  with- 
drawn, William  Laurence  Saunders  entered  intoO  rest 
April  2,  1891. 


MERMAID'S  SONG. 

Follow,  follow  through  the  sea, 

To  the  Mermaid's  melody: 

Safely,  freely  shalt  thou  range, 

Through  things  dreadful,  quaint,  and  strange, 

And  through  liquid  walls  behold 

Wonders  that  may  not  be  told, 

Treasures  too  for  ages  lost, 

Gems  surpassing  human  cost, 

Fearless,  follow,  follow  me, 

Through  the  treasures  of  the  sea. 

[This  song  is  sometimes  heard  on  Hatteras  Istand.  It  has  an 
Elizabethan  ring,  and  may  have  been  written  by  Sir  Walter  Ral- 
eigh; or,  it  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  Ariel's  song  in  The  Tempest. 
Handed  down  amongst  people  who  were  not  bookish,  it  would  suf- 
fer modification,  or  what  Ariel  himself  calls  "a  sea  change."  It  is 
altogether  too  good  not  to  have  been  in  print,  though  I  have  not  yet 
found  it  in  any  collection. — Collier  Cobb.]  • 


A   TRIUMPH    OF   SCIENCE. 

Drury  Phillips. 

TWO  Englishmen  came  to  my  camp  in  Arizona  once 
and  they  had  a  new  machine  for  finding-  mines.  It 
was  an  interesting  machine  and  when  I  saw  it  I  forsook 
all  else  and  followed  the  Britishers.  There  was  little 
left  in  our  camp  besides  a  piece  of  fat  bacon  and  two  sor- 
rowing burros,  but  of  course  this  circumstance  was  not 
considered  when  I  determined  to  follow  the  two  tender- 
feet.  They  had  been  sent  by  discriminating  Providence 
and  it  would  have  been  sinful  in  the  extreme  to  have 
allowed  them  to  depart  without  paying  tribute  to  the  old 
Hassajamps  who  composed  our  party.  A  machine  that 
will  find  any  kind  of  a  mine  is  worth  seeing,  so  we  gave 
the  bacon  to  the  burros,  loaded  our  tools  on  them  and  hit 
the  trail.  Next  afternoon  we  camped  where  there  was 
water  and  the  Britishers  decided  to  give  an  exhibition  of 
the  machine  at  work.  If  you  can  find  a  mine  where 
there  is  water  you  can  camp  there  as  long  as  the  whis- 
key lasts. 

So  they  took  the  machine  out  of  the  bag  and  when  its 
real  beauties  were  revealed  we  fell  on  each  others  necks 
for  joy.  It  was  a  torn  cat  of  fully  twenty  pounds  weight 
and  built  for  business. 

"Say,  Stranger,  what  the  hell  are  you  agoin'  to  do  with 
that  cat?"  asked  Yellow  Pete,  standing  at  a  respectful 
distance  and  fingering  his  gun. 

"That  cat,  sir,  is  a  part  of  the  machine  which  we  pro- 
pose to  exhibit.  You  may  recall  that  when  you  studied 
physics  at  school  you  were  taught  that  by  the  proper 
application  of  the  skin  of  a  cat  to  a  rapidly  revolving 
glass  you  could  generate  a  large  amount  of  electricity. 
The  noise  you  hear  when  a  male  and  female  cat  are 
exchanging    the    courtesies  of   the   occasion  is   caused 
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by  the  transference  of  positive  electricity  from  one  feline 
to  the  other.  It  is  known  that  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  electricity  in  the  earth  and  that  it  follows  along-  lodes 
containing  the  precious  metals.  If  we  can  divert  this 
current  and  cause  it  to  become  known  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  we  will  be  able  to  locate  the  deposits  most 
accurately.  For  this  purpose  my  partner  and  I  have 
devised  an  instrument  to  be  operated  in  connection  with 
the  cat." 

"But  where  is  the  other  cat?,"  asked  Pete. 

"Sir,  there  is  no  other  cat." 

"Then  how  does  this  cat  act?",  asked  Black  Dick. 

"It  acts  by  transferring  the  electrical  current  from  the 
earth  into  a  magnetic  needle  strapped  on  its  back,  as  we 
will  now  show  you." 

Whereupon  the  Englishman  opened  another  bag  and 
took  from  it  a  queer  looking  instrument.  Upon  closer 
inspection  it  proved  to  be  a  frame  work  of  wood  and 
metal  and  leather  containing  a  dip  needle.  This  was 
at  once  strapped  to  the  back  of  the  cat  and  securely 
cinched. 

"Now,"  said  our  friend,  "when  the  cat  traverses  an 
area  which  is  underlaid  by  deposits  of  valuable  metals 
the  current  in  the  fissure  will  form  a  connection  with  the 
dip  needle  through  the  body  of  the  cat  and  the  needle 
will  move  downwards.  Mr.  Jenkins,  will  you  please 
loose  the  cat.  Stand  back,  gentlemen,  and  let  us  observe 
this  latest  triumph  of  science,  which  we  have  provisionally 
termed  The  Concatenated  Electrophysical  Ore  Finder." 

Jenkins  cut  the  hog  rope  and  the  cat  sprang  into  the 
air  like  a  rubber  ball,  his  tail  swollen  into  enormous 
dimensions  and  his  eyes  like  coals  of  fire.  Yellow  Pete 
gave  one  despairing  yell  and  fell  into  the  gulch.  Black 
Dick  made  one  spring  for  his  horse  and  left  camp,  lo  mas 
pronto  possible.  French  Ike  pulled  his  gun  and  backed 
up  against  a  rock,  calling  on  all  the  saints,  alive  and 
dead.     Had  the  cat  not  have  been  staked  this  tale    could 
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not  have  been  written,  but  the  rope  held  and  I  came  back 
by  degrees. 

"Now,  Mr.  Jenkins,  will  you  kindly  cut  the  stake 
rope?" 

"Not  on  your  life,"  said  Jenkins,  "I've  been  out  West 
twenty  years  and  I  have  seen  many  a  wild  critter,  but 
I'm  damned  if  I  cut  that  rope." 

"But  we  can  have  no  exhibition  of  this  wonderful 
invention  if  the  cat  is  allowed  to  remain  in  one  spot." 

"Then  cut  the  rope  yourself  and  let  the  catastrophe 
occur,"  said  Ike,  keeping-  one  eye  on  the  cat  and  one  on 
the  rock  behind. 

"But  I  must  observe  the  initial  operations  of  the 
instrument  and  keep  full  notes,"  said  the  English- 
man. 

"If  that  cat  gets  a  chance  at  you  there  won't  be  no  init- 
ial operations,"  said  Ike.  "That  cussed  cat  ain't  goin' 
to  stop  at  no  initials,  he'll  write  his  full  name  all  over 
you  before  you  can  wink.  Initials,  hell,"  but  he  spoke  too 
late.  The  brave  Eng-lishman  had  cut  the  rope  and  the 
cat  was  free.  He  stood  for  an  instant  gathering  his 
full  strength  and  then  with  a  scream  sprang-  at  the 
man  of  science.  The  Britisher  stumbled  and  fell  and 
the  cat  missed  him  by  a  millimeter.  French  Ike  fired  at 
the  beast  once  and  then  promptly  climbed  the  rock  and 
called  on  more  saints.  But  the  cat  did  not  stop,  nor  look 
behind,  nor  tarry  in  his  wild  career.  With  tail  on  high 
and  every  hair  unloosed  to  catch  the  evening  breeze, 
with  eyes  as  large  again  and  every  claw  out-streched,  on 
sped  that  direful  beast.  The  straps  held  firm,  while  to 
and  fro  swung  the  needle,  marking  a  thousand  mines  on 
every  mile  and  multiplying  riches  even  as  the  sand  of 
the  sea.  No  sound  broke  the  heavenly  quiet  of  that 
delicious  moment,  save  now  and  then  the  swish  of  some 
solo/ 'or  mazanita  plant  brushed  aside  b}r  that  contemptuous 
cat,  as  with  resistless  feet  he  hurried  into  the  great 
unknown  of  the  Arizona  desert.     The  call  of  the  Sonora 
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pig-eon  might  echo  softly  through  the  lonely  canyons, 
the  glories  of  desert  sun-sets  fade  into  tender  blue  and 
imperial  purple  give  place  to  ashes  of  roses,  the 
full  orbed  moon  might  rise  over  against  the  scarred 
buttresses  of  Stanley  Peak  and  flood  awful  depths  with 
uncanny  beauties,  but  they  were  unheeded  by  that  crazy, 
resentful,  unappreciative  cat  with  the.  motto  "Westward 
PIo"  ever  spurring  him  to  superhuman  effort. 
And  he  never  came  back. 


TWO  PUBLIC  NEEDS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

R.  D.  W.  Connor. 

THE  roots  of  the  Present  lie  deep  in  the  Past,  and 
the  Past  is  not  dead  to  him  who  would  understand 
how  the  Present  came  to  be  what  it  is." 

A  people  who  will  constantly  bear  this  great  truth  in 
mind  will  come  to  regard  their  history  as  something 
more  than  a  fascinating  tale  with  which  to  beguile  a 
winter's  evening;  they  will  think  of  their  Past  as  some- 
thing better  than  merely  a  subject  for  Fourth  of  July 
orations;  they  will  study  the  careers  of  their  great  men 
with  higher  and  nobler  purposes  than  as  stepping-stones 
for  membership  into  the  "Sons"  of  this,  or  the  "Daugh- 
ters" of  that  patriotic  organization.  Not  that  the 
romance  of  history,  or  the  eloquence  of  the  orator,  or  the 
formation  of  patriotic  societies,  are  to  be  brushed  aside 
as  unworthy  of  consideration.  But  the  study  of  history 
has  another  and  more  important  side  to  it,  and  a  side  too, 
that  often  escapes  the  notice  of  those  most  in  need  of  a 
knowledge  of  their  Past.  It  is  this:  no  men  can  safely 
be  intrusted  with  the  control  of  the  Present  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  Past;  and  no  people  who  are  indifferent 
to  their  Past  need  hope  to  make  their  Future  great. 

This  is  a  lesson  which  those  States  of  the  Union  that 
enjoy  the  greatest  historical  and  literary  reputations 
learned  many  years  ago;  it  is  a  lesson  which  our  State 
needs  to  take  seriously  to  heart.  I  am  happy  in  think- 
ing that  our  people  are  learning  it  and  that  they  realize 
today  more  than  ever  before  the  value  of  the  steadying 
ballast  which  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Past 
gives  to  the  Present.  But  it  is  a  lesson  which,  though 
fully  appreciated,  will  be  of  little  value  unless  the  mate- 
rial is  preverved  which   is  necessary   to  make  the  Past 
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intelligble  to  the  Present  and  the  Future.  To  this  fea- 
ture of  the  lesson  I  invite  your  closest  attention. 

We  North  Carolinians  are  very  proud  of  our  history 
and  indulge  ourselves  in  the  pleasures  of  a  great  deal  of 
boasting-  about  it.  But  frequently  when  this  indul- 
gence, like  an  opiate,  begins  to  soothe  our  spirits  we 
doze  away  in  blissful  contemplation  of  the  greatness  of 
our  Past,  it  comes  like  a  cold  water  shock  to  find  that 
the  world,  instead  of  gazing  in  admiring  astonishment, 
is  either  whirling  along  in  densest  ignorance,  or  vigor- 
ously disputing  our  most  cherished  claims.  Then  we 
wake  up,  begin  to  say  harsh  thing-s  about  our  traducers, 
and  clamor  loudly  about  envy  and  jealously.  But  the 
critical  world,  searching  the  pages  of  the  great  histo- 
rians of  our  country  and  rinding  no  mention  of  these 
cherished  claims,  naturally  asks  for  proof;  and  lo,  we 
look,  and  the  proof,  which  we  believe  would  settle  our 
claims  beyond  all  dispute,  has  been  lost,  destroyed, 
burned  or  stolen  by  envious  partisans.  Whom  can  we 
blame  but  ourselves,  for  who  else  should  take  care  to 
preserve  this  proof?  Surely  it  is  an  analomy  in  our 
character  as  a  people  and  as  a  State  that  we  should  be  so 
proud  of  ourhistory  and  so  careless  in  the  preservation 
of  the  records  that  would  establish  our  claims  forever.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  any  other  of  the  original  thirteen 
States  has  suffered  more  in  this  respect  than  North  Car- 
olina, or  is  now  taking  so  little  care  for  the  preservation 
of  the  evidences  of  her  greatness.  Surely  this  is  mod- 
esty run  in  the  ground. 

Even  this  very  carelessness  illustrates  the  influence  of 
the  Past  upon  the  Present,  and  the  value  of  a  study  of 
the  Past  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  avoid  its  blun- 
ders. Our  carelessness  in  the  preservation  of  our  his- 
torical sources  seems  to  have  come  down  to  us  as  an 
unwelcomed  legacy  from  the  Past.  As  long  ago  as  1748 
Governor  Gabriel  Johnston  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  wrote: 
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"The  Publick  Records  lye  in  a  miserable  condition, 
one  part  of  them  at  Edenton  near  the  Virginia  Line  in  a 
place  without  Lock  and  Key;  a  great  part  of  them  in  the 
Secretary's  House  at  Cape  Fear  above  Two  Hundred 
Miles  Distance  from  the  other;  Some  of  'em  at  the  Clerk 
of  the  Council's  House  at  Newbern,  so  that  in  whatever 
part  of  the  Colony  a  man  happens  to  be,  if  he  wants  to 
consult  any  paper  or  record  he  must  send  some  Hundreds 
of  Miles  before  he  can  come  at  it." 

It  seems  that  our  ancestors  had  no  more  regard  for 
their  valuables  documents  than  their  posterity  have. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  effect  of  this  almost  crim- 
inal negligence  in  caring  for  our  historical  sources  can 
be  found  than  the  history  of  the  documents  relating  to 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
people  of  North  Carolina  are  so  firmly  convinced  that 
their  story  of  this  interesting  event  is  correct  that  they 
swear  hy  it  in  spite  of  lost  documents;  they  have  placed 
on  the  flag  of  their  State  the  date,  "May  20th  1775,"  in 
the  face  of  all  Thomas  Jefferson's  unbelieving  sarcasm; 
they  even  lose  patience  with  anybody  who  hints  that  the 
event  might  have  taken  place  on  May  31.  And  yet  not 
one  of  the  leading  historians  of  the  United  States,  from 
Bancroft  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  has  accepted  our  version. 
Why?  Whose  the  blame?  The  following  facts  will 
answer  these  very  natural  questions.  Dr.  George  Gra- 
ham, whose  work  on  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independene  is  the  fullest  and  best  treatment  in  exis- 
tence, quotes  the  following  paragraph  from  Martin's 
History  of  North  Carolina: 

"These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  and 
subscribed  by  the  delegates.  James  Jack,  then  of  Char- 
lotte, but  now  residing  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  was 
engaged  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  resolutions  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress,  and  directed  to  deliver  copies  of  them 
to  the  delegates  in  Congress  from  North  Carolina.  The 
President  returned  a  polite  answer  to  the  address  which 
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accompanied  the  resolutions,  in  which  he  highly  ap- 
proved of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  delegates  of 
Mecklenburg,  but  deemed  the  subject  of  the  resolutions 
premature  to  be  laid  before  Congress.  Caswell,  Hooper, 
and  Hewes  forwarded  a  joint  letter,  in  which  they  com- 
plimented the  people  of  Mecklenburg  for  their  zeal  in 
the  common  cause." 

What  has  become  of  these  two  letters — these  very 
important  letters  either  of  which  would  settle  this  dis- 
pute forever?  In  all  the  years  of  controversy  over  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration,  no  one  has  produced  them  or 
copies  of  them.  Is  it  not  strange  that  documents  so  val- 
uable should  not  have  been  carefully  preserved?  But 
even  this  is  not  all.     Dr.  Graham  continues; 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  delegates  in  Charlotte,  John 
McKnitt  Alexander  was  chosen  secretary,  and  thus 
became  the  custodian  of  the  records.  In  April,  1800, 
twenty-five  years  after  this  meeting,  these  records,  in- 
cluding the  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  were  burned  in 
Alexander's  house.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  old 
secretary,  as  he  is  called,  had  transcribed  not  less  than 
five  copies  of  the  original  resolutions.  *  *  *  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  at  least  seven  authen- 
tic copies  of  these  resolutions  were  in  existence  before 
the  proceedings  were  burned  in  1800.  Of  these  seven 
transcripts,  four,  at  the  direction  of  the  delegates,  were 
transmitted  to  Congress  at  Philadelphia  by  John 
McKnitt  Alexander,  shortly  after  the  meeting  at  Char- 
lotte adjourned.  One  to  the  President,  and  one  copy 
each  to  the  three  members  from  North  Carolina.  A 
fifth  copy  appeared  in  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury  in  June, 
1775,  within  thirty  days  after  the  declaration  was 
adopted.  A  sixth  copy  was  presented  by  Alexander  to 
Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  who  was  then  writing  a  history 
of  the  state.  And  a  seventh  copy  of  the  declaration, 
which  the  author  said  was  obtained  before  1800,  the 
year  the  records  were  burned,  is  preserved  in  Martin's 
History  of  North  Carolina." 
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These  facts  show  that  at  one  time  there  certainly  was 
plenty  of  evidence  in  existence  to  settle  beyond  contro- 
versy what  took  place  at  Charlotte  in  May,  1775.  What 
became  of  it?  This  was  an  event  generally  regarded  as 
the  proudest  in  a  proud  history.  Is  it  possible  that  a 
people  proud  of  their  history  and  proud  that  they  are 
proud  of  it,  would  complacently  permit  every  one  of  these 
valuable  documents  to  be  destroyed  without  making-  one 
single  effort  to  preserve  them?  And  yet  read  the  stom- 
as told  in  Tompkins'  History  of  Mecklenburg  County. 
He  says: 

"The  official  papers  [of  the  twentieth  of  May  meet- 
ing] were  burned  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  John 
McKuitt  Alexander's  house  in  1800." 

"A  copy  of  the  original  was  sent  before  the  burning 
of  the  house  to  the  historian,  Williamson,  in  New  York, 
and  it,  together  with  the  other  sources  of  his  history, 
were  (sic)  destroyed  by  fire  in  that  City." 

"The  Martin  copy  is  so  called  from  its  publication  in 
Martin's  History  of  North  Carolina.  *  *  *  As  to  this 
particular  document  of  the  Mecklenburg-  Declaration, 
Martin  *  *  obtained  it  'in  the  Western  part  of  the  Stale 
prior  to  the  year  1880.'  *  *  The  papers  from  which 
Martin  compiled  his  history  were  sent  to  France  and 
have  disappeared." 

"A  third  copy,  called  the  Garden  copy,  was  published 
in  1828  by  Alexander  Garden  of  Lee's  Legion,  and  this 
is  almost  exactly  identical  with  the  Martin  Copy  which 
is  regarded  as  the  authentic  copy."  After  showing  that 
Garden  could  not  have  obtained  his  copy  from  Martin 
Thomkpins  says:  "The  data  for  Garden's  Anecdotes  has 
(sic)  been  lost." 

But  what  about  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury  of  June,  1775. 
"No  copy  of  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury  of  June,  1775,"  says 
Thompkins,  "has  ever  come  to  light  except  the  copy 
which  Gov.  Martin  sent  to  London  and  which  Mr.  Stev- 
enson, of  Virginia,  borrowed  and  did  not  return." 

The  letter  of  the  president  of  Congress  gone,  the  joint 
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letter  of  the  delegates  gone;  Alexander's  copy  burned; 
Williamson's  copy  burned;  Martin's  copy  lost;  Garden's 
copy  lost;  The  Cape  Fear  Mercury  stolen — is  it  any 
wonder  that  Jefferson  characterized  the  declaration  as 
a  very  unjustifiable  quiz,  "saying'  that  for  proof  it 
appeals  to  an  original  book,  which  is  burnt,  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, who  is  dead,  to  a  joint  letter  from  Caswell, 
Hughes  (sic),  and  Hooper,  all  dead,  to  a  copy  sent  to  the 
dead  Caswell,  and  another  sent  to  Dr.  Williamson,  now 
probably  dead." 

These  facts  tell  us  why  the  historians  do  not  accept  our 
story,  and  they  place  the  responsibility  on  our  own 
shoulders,  where  it  properly  belongs. 

Another  illustration  of  this  point  is  found  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  state-house  at  Raleigh  on  the  morning  of 
June,  21,  1831.  The  Raleigh  Register  of  June  23  con- 
tained the  following  account: 

"It  is  our  painful  and  melancholy  duty  to  announce  to 
the  public  another  appalling  instance  of  loss  by  fire, 
which  will  be  deeply  felt  and  lamented  by  every  individ- 
ual in  the  State.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  total' 
destruction  of  the  capitol  of  our  State  located  in  this 
city.  *  *  *  The  state  library  is  also  consumed,  and  the 
statue  of  Washington,  that  proud  monument  of  national 
gratitude,  which  was  our  pride  and  glory,  is  so  mutilated 
and  defaced,  that  none  can  behold  it  but  with  mournful 
feelings,  and  the  conviction  involuntarily  forces  it  upon 
their  (sic)  minds,  that  the  loss  is  one  that  cannot  be 
repaired.  The  most  active  exertions  were  made  to  rescue 
this  chef  d'ouvre  of  Canova  from  the  ravages  of  the 
devouring  element,  nor  were  they  desisted  from  until  the 
danger  became  imminent." 

The  same  paper  of  June  30  adds  this  information: 

"Nothing  was  saved  from  the  Library,  nor  could  any 
attempt  for  that  purpose  be  made  by  reason  of  the  suf- 
focating smoke  which  filled  the  room.  It  was  in  its 
infancy  and  the  loss  can  be  easily  repaired  with  one  or 
two  exceptions.     We  allude  to  the  collection  of  Legisla- 
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tive  Journals,  brought  down  in  almost  unbroken  success- 
ion from  1715  to  the  present  day.  Lawson's  history  of 
the  State,  valuable  only  however,  for  its  antiquity,  was 
also  burnt." 

The  Raleigh  Star  of  June  23  tells  the  story  in  the  fol- 
lowing- words: 

"Great  concern  was  manifested  for  the  preservation  of 
the  statue  of  Washington,  which  stood  in  the  center  of 
the  rotunda,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  save  it;  but  it 
was  vain  and  fruitlesss;  and  this  monument  reared  by 
the  grateful  and  patriotic  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  in 
honor  of  the  father  of  our  country,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $30,000,  and  which  was  said  to  be  the  finest  piece 
or  sculpture  in  the  world,  was  abandoned  in  despair  to 
share  the  fate  of  the  super-structure  which  it  had  so  long- 
graced." 

Unfortunate  as  was  the  destruction  of  this  splendid 
work,  its  loss  was  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  incident; 
the  very  worst  feature  was  the  fact  that  the  statue 
could  have  been  saved  but  for  the  short  sightedness  and 
parsimony  of  the  legislature.  A  noble  stature  of  the 
greatest  of  Americans  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
world's  sculptors,  costing-  $30,000,  a  imminent  no  less  to 
the  wisdom,  patriotism  and  liberality  of  our  forefathers 
than  to  the  genius  of  the  great  Italian  artist,  was 
destroyed,  because  a  few  politicians,  without  courage, 
without  the  generous  fire  of  patriotic  impulse,  thinking 
to  incur  the  favor  of  the  populace,  refused  to  appropri- 
ate the  sum  of  $12,000  to  secure  its  safety.  The 
wretched  story  is  told  in  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  Cape  Fear  Recorder,  which,  after  lamenting  the  loss 
of  the  statue,  says: 

"Alfred  Moore,  Esq.,  one  of  the  members  from  Bruns- 
wick County,  made  a  motion  in  the  first  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  after  the  statue  was  conveyed  to 
Raleigh,  that  it  should  be  placed  on  rollers,  and  that 
the  doors  of  the  capitol  should  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  render 
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it  practicable  to  move  it  from  the  edifice  in  case  of  fire. 
The  expense  was  estimated  at  $12,00.  The  motion  of 
Mr.  Moore  was  renewed  at  the  following  session  and  was 
grounded  on  his  observation  of  carelessnens  of  the  men- 
ials and  workmen  employed  about  the  capitol,  and  on  these 
facts  he  predicted  the  event  which  now  affects  so  exten- 
sively and  so  deeply  the  inhabitants  of  the  State;  and  he 
rung-  and  re-rung-  this  prediction  in  the  ears  of  his  col- 
leagues that  the  capitol  won  Id  be  burned!  The  warning 
was  unheeded;  and  we  naturally  enquire,  on  what  defen- 
sible ground  was  it?  Is  it  not  to  be  imputed  to  these 
narrow  views  of  economy,  which  are  not  only  opposed  to 
the  councils  of  liberal  patriotism,  in  instances  such  as 
this,  but  also  too  often  shed  a  blighting  influence  on  the 
lasting  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  public." 

Of  this  great  work  of  Canova,  the  Countess  Albrizzi 
in  "The  Works  of  Antonio  Canova,"  illustrated  by 
Henry  Moses,  the  great  English  engraver,  says: 

"In  this  fine  composition  Canova  has  not  only  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  his  subject,  but  (warmed  by  admi- 
ration of  the  amiable  qualities  of  this  illustrious  man) 
has  also  infused  into  the  statue  an  expression  of  the 
gentleness  and  benevolence  which  attempered  his 
severer  virtues. 

"The  hero  is  sitting  with  an  air  of  elegant  simplicity 
on  an  elegant  seat,  raised  on  a  double  square  base. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  dignity  of  the  attitude  or  the 
living  air  of  meditation  which  it  breathes;  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  style,  the  force  and  freedom  of  the 
execution,  the  close  and  animated  resemblance  to  the 
original,  all  conspire  to  place  the  statue  in  the  highest 
rank  of  art.  The  fine  tunic  which  he  wears  is  seen 
only  at  the  knee,  being  covered  byan  ample  ornamental 
cuirass;  above  which  is  a  magnificent  mantle  fastened 
by  a  clasp  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  flowing  down 
behind  in  majestic  folds.  Beneath  his  right  foot,  which 
is  extended    forward,    is    a   parizoniam  sheathed,  and  a 
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sceptre,  signifying'  that  the  successful  termination  of 
the  war,  had  rendered  them  now  useless. 

"The  hero  is  in  the  act  of  writing-  on  a  tablet  held  in 
his  left  hand,  and  resting  in  the  thigh,  which  is  slightly 
raised  for  its  support.  From  the  following  words  already 
inscribed  on  it,  we  learn  the  subject  which  occupies    his 

mind ''George  Washington  to  the  people  of the  United 

States  Friends  and  Fellow-citizens'. In  his  right  hand 

he  holds  the  pen  with  a  suspended  air,  as  if  anxiously 
meditating  on  the  laws  fitted  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  his  countrymen;  a  border  of  the  mantle  raised  to  the 
table  by  the  hand  which  suports  it,  gives  a  fine  effect 
to  this  graceful  and  decorous  action.  In  his  noble  counte- 
nance the  sculptor  has  finely  portrayed  all  his  great  and 
amiable  qualities,  inspiring  the  beholder  with  mingled 
sensations  of  affection  and  veneration.  This  statue  is 
only  in  a  slight  degree  larger  than  life;  his  robust  form 
corresponding  with  his  active  and  vigorous  mind. 

"If  to  this  great  man  a  worthy  cause  was  not  wanting 
or  the  means  of  acquiring  the  truest  and  most  lasting 
glory,  neither  has  he  been  less  fortunate  after  death, 
when,  by  the  genius  of  so  sublime  an  artist,  he  appears 
again  among  his  admiring  countrymen  in  this  dear  and 
venerable  form;  not  as  a  soldier,  though  not  inferior  to 
the  greatest  generals,  but  in  his  loftier  and  more  benevo- 
lent character  of  the  virtuous  citizen  and  enlightened 
lawgiver." 

A  third  illustration  of  our  carelessness  with  our  rec- 
ords occurring  in  our  own  time  was  related  tome  recently 
by  Col.  Fred  A.  Olds,  the  enthusiastic  and  zealous 
director  of  the  Hall  of  History.  In  the  basement  of  the 
court  house  in  Cumberland  county  a  few  years  ago,  as  he 
was  informed,  were  stored  hudreds  of  records  and  other 
documents  running  back  to  the  first  settlement  of  Cross 
Creek.  Dust  and  cobwebs  of  course  covered  them,  and 
this  fact,  which  rather  added  value  to  them  in  the  ejres 
of  the  historian  and  the  antiquary,  led  the  county  board 
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of  health  to  condemn  the  lot  as  breeders  of  germs.  At 
their  orders  these  precious  documents  were  dumped  in 
the  street  and  reduced  to  ashes!  With  the  ascending 
smoke  vanished  forever  a  mine  of  historical  sources 
which  had  it  been  opened  would  have  told  the  story 
of  one  of  the  most  inspiring  events  in  the  history  of 
North  Carolina. 

Many  other  instances  of  the  destruction  of  valuable 
historical  sources  through  carelessness,  negligence, 
indifference  and  ignorance  might  esily  be  cited,  but 
they  would  add  no  new  force  to  those  already  given. 
The  important  .question  is,  what  shall  we  learn  from 
these  facts? 

First  of  all  we  ought  to  learn  that  "these  narrow  views 
of  economy,  which  are  not  only  opposed  to  the  councils 
of  liberal  patriotism,  but  also  too  often  shed  a  blighting 
influence  on  the  lasting  interests  of  the  people'1,  can  be 
defended  on  the  ground  neither  of  economy  nor  of  pat- 
riotism. Was  it  economy  to  refuse  the  appropriation  of 
$12,00  to  insure  the  safty  of  a  work  which  cost  $30,000? 
Putting  it  merely  on  a  material  basis,  how  many  times 
$12,00  would  the  state  have  made  during  all  these  years 
from  the  visitors  who  would  have  come  to  our  capital 
city  to  see  this  noble  work  of  art?  Who  can  estimate 
the  thousands  spent  annually  by  visitors  to  Dresden  who 
go  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  to  see  the  great 
Sistiue  Madonna?  Was  it  patriotic — that  is  to  say,  was 
it  a  faithful  fulfillment  of  the  trust  imposed  in  them  by 
their  constituents,  for  the  members  of  the  legislature  to 
refuse  the  appropriation  of  $12,00  for  the  preservation 
of  an  object  that  would  have  been  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  generations  of  their  sons  and  daughters?  It  was 
neither  economical  nor  patriotic;  nor  did  the  refusal  to 
make  the  appropriation  come  from  an  honest  desire  to  be 
either;  it  sprang  from  a  want  of  trust  in  the  good  sense 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  people. 

So  it  is   neither   economical    nor   patriotic   to  permit 
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our  present  State  Library,  Supreme  Court  Library  and 
the  collection  in  the  Hall  of  History  to  remain  day  after 
day  in  constant  danger  of  destruction  by  fire  for  the 
lack  of  a  suitable  building-.  We  have  a  State  Library 
creditable  to  North  Carolina.  It  contains  40,000  vol- 
umes, exclusively  of  pamphletes  and  bound  newspapers 
in  which  the  history  of  the  state  is  written.  The 
destruction  of  this  library  would  beacalamnity  to  North 
Carolina  from  which  there  would  be  no  recovery;  thousands 
of  books  that  could  never  be  replaced;  "hundreds  of  news- 
papers nowhere  else  to  be  found;  hundreds  of  pamphlets 
that  could  not  be  bought  with  gold.  A  very  conservative 
estimate  of  the  money  value  of  this  library  would  place  it 
from  §150,000  lo  $200,000.  In  addition  to  the  State 
library,  the  same  unprotected  building  holds  the 
Supreme  Court  Library,  one  of  the  best  State  law  libraries 
in  our  country,  containing  17,000  volumes,  worth  at  the 
lowest  estimate  $75,000.  Adjoining  this  building  is  the 
Hall  of  History,  a  large  hall  at  one  end  of  the  State 
Museum.  Through  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of  Colonel 
Fred  A.  Olds,  who  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  patriotic 
citizens  for  his  unselfish  labors,  more  than  4,000  his- 
toric relics,  documents,  papers  and  pictures  have  been 
collected  there  illustrating  every  period  and  almost  every 
phase  of  the  life  of  the  State.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other 
Sfeate  in  the  Union  has  a  more  valuable  or  more  instruc- 
tive collection  of  historic  relics.  In  an  interesting 
story  of  the  Hall  of  History,  Col.  Olds  says: 

"North  Carolina  is  yet  rich  in  such  objects,  notably 
of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods,  but  until  this 
collection  began,  a  little  over  three  years  ago,  nothing 
had  been  done,  except  in  what  may  be  termed  very 
justly  a  local  way,  to  gather  together  such  objects.  By 
such  failure  the  State  has  suffered  enormous  loss,  due  to 
the  burning  of  court  houses,  public  buildings,  aud, 
most  of  all,  privatehomes,  in  some  of  which  there  were 
extensive  groups  of  objects,  the  loss    of  which    is    irre* 
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parable.  But  at  last  the  gathering-  together  at  Ral- 
eigh, where  bj  all  manner  of  means  the  collection 
ought  to  be,  has  been  begun,  and  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  objects  now  exceeds  the  4,000  mark  shows 
not  only  zeal  in  collecting,  but  also  an  awakened  pub- 
lic interest.*  *  It  is  felt  that  the  present  Hall  of  History 
is  what  may  truly  be  termed  a  stepping  stone  to  higher 
things;  in  other  words  that  it  is  but  the  forerunner  of 
a  far  more  noble  one,  generous  as  to  space,  and  built 
on  the  most  modern  lines  as  reg-ards  the  elimination  of 
risks  by  fire.  Given  such  a  building  and  the  writer  can 
undertake  to  secure  almost  anything  in  North  Carolina." 
It  is  impossible  to  place  anything  like  a  money  value 
on  these  three  collections — the  State  Library,  the 
Supreme  Court  Library  and  the  Hall  of  History.  They 
represent  thousands  of  dollars  and  years  of  patriotic 
labor.  They  are  beyond  all  price,  and  yet  year  after 
year  they  are  left  in  buildings  inadequate  in  size  and 
arrangement,  hardly  creditable  to  a  great  State  in 
appearance;  and  totally  unprotected  from  fire.  A  fire 
once  started  in  either  would  sweep  like  a  hurricane 
through  both  and  reduce  the  whole  to  smoke  and  ashes 
in  spite  of  all  human  effort.  Is  it  economy  to  leave 
these  public  treasures  thus  exposed  to  destruction?  Is 
it  patriotic?  Does  not  the  destruction  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  papers  teach  us  a  useful  lesson?  Has  tke 
burning  of  the  capitol  no  warning  for  us?  the  loss  of  the 
State  Library?  the  destruction  of  the  great  statue  of 
Washington?  And  shall  we  let  these  warnings  go 
unheeded?  Is  it  possible  that  North  Carolinians  care  so 
little  for  the  great  past,  for  the  development  of  an  interest 
in  their  history,  for  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  art 
among  their  children,  that  they  would  frown  down  an 
appropriation  from  the  public  money  for  the  erection  of 
a  fire-proof  building  in  which  these  treasures  would  be 
safe?  The  very  question  is  almost,  a  slander  on  the 
good  name  of  the  State! 
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The  State  is  amply  able  to  erect  such  a  building — a 
building-  absoulutely  fire-proof,  stately  in  architectural 
designs,  and  ample  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  shall  be 
devoted.  It  would  be  more  than  a  library  building. 
Patriotic  societies  would  have  rooms  there  for  their 
meetings  and  records;  the  State  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  would  have  offices  and  record  rooms  set  apart 
for  its  work;  there  too  would  be  offices  and  archive  rooms 
for  a  State  Commisioner  of  Archives  and  Records;  a 
spacious  Hall  would  be  dedicated  as  a  Hall  of  History 
which  would  be  the  instructor  of  thousands  in  the  his- 
tory of  North  Carolina — in  a  word  it  would  be  the  head- 
quarters for  all  the  literary  and  historical  activities  of 
future  generations  of  North  Carolinians.  The  hallways 
would  be  lined  with  statues,  the  walls  with  portraits, 
preserving  the  forms  and  features  of  the  great  men  and 
women  who  have  served  the  State  and  nation.  On  the 
walls,  too,  would  hang  paintings  executed  by  native 
artists  of  the  great  events  in  our  history — the  landing  of 
the  first  Englishmen  on  Roanoke  Island;  the  famous  May 
day  scene  of  '75  at  Charlotte,  the  greater  event  at  Hali- 
fax in  April  of  '76;  the  mad  charges  up  the  sides  of 
King's  Mountain;  the  steady  resistance  at  Guilford 
Court  House;  Davie  and  his  fellows  resting  under  the  old 
poplar  on  a  balmy  October  Day  dreaming  of  a  great  uni- 
versity; James  C.  Dobbin  in  the  halls  of  legislation 
pleading  with  a  power  surpassing  eloquence  for  those 
who  could  not  plead  for  themselves;  the  long-  gray  line 
sweeping  up  the  slopes  at  Gettysburg;  all  these  and 
many  more  such  historic  scenes  would  be  there  to  inspire 
hundreds  of  North  Carolina  boys  and  girls  with  a  desire 
to  "serve  so  good  a  State  and  so  great  a  people".  And 
there,  too,  would  come  students  to  search  its  treasures 
who  would  do  for  North  Carolina  and  the  South  all 
that  Bryant  and  Lowell  and  Longfellew  and  Holmes  and 
Emerson  and  Bancroft  and  Fiske  and  a  host  of  other 
great  names  have  done  for  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng- 
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land.  Visited  every  year  by  thousands,  such  a  building" 
like  a  great  beacon  light  on  a  hill,  would  shed  an  inspir- 
ing light  on  the  historical,  literary  and  educational  life 
of  the  State  that  would  be  worth  a  hundred  times  all  the 
money  expended  in  its  construction.  It  is  not  possible 
that  the  people  of  North  Carolina  would  regard  with  dis- 
favor an  appropriation  for  this  purpose;  sensible  and 
patriotic  people  will  applaud  the  Legislature  that  takes 
this  great  forward  step. 

A  second  lesson  equally  valuable  and  equally  necessary 
which  the  illustrations  I  have  given  ought  to  impress  on 
us  is  the  importance  of  collecting,  copying,  editing  and 
publishing  the  historical  sources  now  in  existence  while 
they  are  in  existence. 

I  have  shown  how  hundreds  of  invaluable  documents 
and  other  sources  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  through 
the  carlessness,  indifference  and  ignorance  of  their 
owners.  These  are  hopelessly  gone,  and  with  them  a 
mass  of  historical  wealth  that  can  never  be  regained. 
But  thousands  of  others  remain  which  should  be  pre- 
served. I  have  in  mind  now  a  collection  of  the  papers  of 
one  of  North  Carolina's  greatest  sons  containing-  dozens 
of  most  valuable  letters,  never  published,  from  nearly  all 
of  his  great  contemporaries  in  the  State  and  many  in  the 
nation;  letters  from  Swain,  Badger,  Graham,  Ruffin, 
from  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  Webster,  Marshall, 
Story,  Hamilton,  Kent  and  many  more.  There  is  no 
more  valuable  collection  of  private  papers  in  the  State 
and  yet  for  the  absence  of  such  a  building  as  I  have 
described  and  the  lack  of  means  in  making  use  of  them, 
they  will  doubtless  soon  be  lost  to  North  Carolina.  The 
owner  who  lives  in  a  distant  State,  has  already  expressed 
her  intention  of  presenting  them  to  the  library  of  Con- 
gress at  Washington,  and  I  must  reluctantly  confess  that 
under  present  conditions  I  could  not  urge  her  to  preseut 
them  to  North  Carolina,  although  I  know  they  properly 
belong  here. 
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There  are  many  other  collections  in  and  out  of  the 
State,  stuffed  away  in  dark  corners,  and  dusty  archives, 
in  pigeon  holes,  vaults,  desks,  attics  and  cellers,  con- 
taining- records,  public  and  private  letters,  and  other 
manuscripts  of  great  value.  Yet  as  matters  now  stand 
they  are  as  absoulutely  useless  to  as  their  owners  or  to  the 
State  as  the  miser's  gold  is  to  the  miser;  but  if  collected, 
edited  and  published,  would  be  a  source  of  mental  and 
moral  wealth  to  North  Carolina  beyond  that  which  all 
the  gold  of  all  the  misers  could  buy.  Many  of  the  owners 
of  these  collections  would  willingly  part  with  them  if 
the  State  had  a  safe  place  for  their  preservation  and  would 
provide  for  their  publication. 

What  then  can  the  State  do?  The  State  can  follow  the 
example  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  New  York,  Wisconsin, 
South  Carolina  and  all  the  New  England  States  and 
make  appropriations  for  their  preservation  and  publica- 
tion. The  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  are  doing 
more  than  any  other  Southern  States  for  the  elucidation 
of  their  history  and  present  the  best  examples  for  our  own 
State  to  follow.  Each  of  these  States  has  created  a 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  Records  with  a  com- 
missioner in  charge  whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for  their 
historical  sources.  Let  us  follow  their  examples.  Such 
a  department  would  not  cost  more  than  $4,000  or  $5,000 
a  year — a  trifling  sum  in  comparison  with  its  value  to  the 
State.  The  Alabama  act  recites  the  duty  of  the  Alabama 
commissioner  as  follows: 

"He  shall  have  control  and  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment, he  shall  preserve  its  collections,  care  for  the  official 
archives  that  may  come  into  its  custody,  collect  as  far 
as  possible  all  materials  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
State  and  the  territory  included  therein  from  the  earliest 
times,  prepare  the  biennial  register  hereinafter  provided, 
diffuse  knowledge  in  reference  to  the  history  and  resour- 
ces of  the  State;  and  he  is  charged  with  the  particular 
duty  of  gathering  data  concerning  Alabama  soldiers  in 
the  war  between  the  States," 
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The  biennial  register  mentioned  must  contain:  "(1) 
brief  sketches  of  the  several  State  officials,  the  members 
of  Congress  from  Alabama,  the  Supreme  Court  judges, 
the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Alabama;  (2)  rosters  of  all  the  State  and 
County  officials;  (3)  lists  of  all  State  institutions  and 
officials;  (4)  State  and  County  population  and  election  sta- 
tistics, and  (5)  miscellaneous  statistics." 

We  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  example  of  the 
State  of  Alabama.  All  patriotic  citizens  would  aid  the 
commissioner  in  his  work.  Those  who  possess  documents 
of  historical  value  would  gladly  place  them  at  his  dis- 
posal. Thousands  of  originals  or  certified  copies  of 
church  and  court  records,  letters,  maps,  old  news-papers, 
portraits,  manuscripts  of  all  kinds,  and  other  material  of 
value  to  the  student  of  history,  would  be  entrusted  to  his 
care  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  a  safe  repository 
would  be  provided  for  their  preservation.  All  material 
which  cannot  be  parted  with  permanantly  would  be 
returned  to  the  owners  after  copies  were  made;  and  pro- 
visions would  be  made  for  copying- such  documents  as  the 
owners  are  unwilling-  to  part  with  at  all.  The  expenses 
of  the  work  would  of  course  be  met  by  the  department. 
The  material  after  being  carefully  edited  would  be  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  State  and  due  acknowlege- 
ment  would  be  made  to  all  who  aided  in  the  work.  The 
great  value  of  such  work  to  the  State  is  splendidly  illus- 
trated by  the  monumental  work  of  Colonel  William  L. 
Saunders  and  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark  in  the  editing 
and  publication  of  the  Colonial  and  State  Records  prior 
to  the  year  1790.  Until  these  volumes  revealed  the  true 
story  of  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  the  State's  history, 
it  was  fashionable  among  historians  to  pass  it  over  with 
slurs  and  sneers  or  to  ignore  it  altogether.  But  such 
an  attitude  now  would  very  justly  condemn  any  author 
to  deserved  oblivion.  What  citizen  of  North  Carolina  is 
there  who  is  not  gratified  and  proud  of  the  rescue  by 
these  two  loyal  sons  of  the  good  name  of  their  mother? 
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But  as  great  as  this  word  is,  the  complete  history  of 
North  Carolina  can  never  be  written  until  a  similar  work 
is  done  for  every  decade  subsequent  to  1790.  It  is  work 
that  cannot  be  accomplished  except  through  the  medium 
of  the  State.  It  is  work  that  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
a  year,  nor  within  two  }rears,  but  is  rather  the  work  of  a 
generation.  Let  us  earnestly  hope  that  the  intelligent 
patriotism  of  the  State  will  demand  that  it  shall  be  done 
and  thoroughly  done  at  the  public  expense  through  a 
State  Department  of  Records  and  Archives. 

Need  anyone  urge  upon  intelligent  men  the  neccessit}^ 
of  such  work?  Says  Judge  Johnson  in  his  "Life  of 
Nathanael  Green:"  "There  is  and  perhaps  ought  to 
be,  a  clannish  spirit  in  the  States  of  the  Union,  which 
will  ever  dispose  the  writers  they  produce  to  blazen  with 
peculiar  zeal  the  virtues  and  talents  of  the  eminent  men 
of  their  respective  Sates.  *  *  It  will  probably  happen  in 
future  times,  that  the  States  that  have  produced  the 
ablest  writers  will  enjoy  the  reputation  of  having  pro- 
duced the  ablest  statesmen,  generals  and  orators."  Just 
so  it  happens  that  the  world  knows  by  heart  the  story  of 
Samuel  Adams,  but  even  his  own  people  have  forgotten 
the  equally  great  services  of  Cornelius  Harnett;  the 
praise  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  is  on  every  tongue,  but  no 
tongue  speaks  the  name  of  William  R.  Davie;  the  ser- 
vices of  John  Jay  have  been  justly  commemorated,  but 
the  more  brilliant  judicial  career  of  James  Iredell  is 
unknown  among  his  own  people.  Had  the  story  of  Vir- 
ginia Dare  occurred  in  Massachusetts  can  it  be  supposed 
that  no  Longfellow  would  have  been  found  to  wrap  it 
up  in  immortal  verse?  Consider  for  a  moment  how  barren 
is  the  story  of  Evangeline  when  compared  to  that  of  the 
little  heroine  of  the  Lost  Colony;  yet  the  pen  of  the  poet 
has  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  royal  decendent  of 
him  in  whose  name  the  cruel  deed  was  done.  The 
friendship  of  an  Indian  probabty  saved  our  colony  from 
annihilation,  while  the  hostility  of  King  Phillip  came 
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near  to  destroying- the  settlement  of  the  puritan;  but  no 
Irving  has  fold  the  story  of  Tom  Blunt.  All  the  world 
knows  by  heart  the  story  of  the  mid-nig-ht  ride  of  Paul 
Revere,  because  a  great  poet  commanded 

"Listen  my  children  and  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  mid-night  ride  of  Paul  Revere." 

But  no  poet  has  commanded  the  world  to  hearken  to 
the  thrillig  mid-night    ride   of    Mary    Slocumb. 

And  there  will  be  no  Bancroft,  no  Fiske,  no  McMaster 
to  tell  our  story;  no  Longfellow  and  no  Irving-  to  write 
our  Literature  until  the  work  of  preserving  and  prepar- 
ing for  use  the  sources  of  our  history  has  been  done. 
So  long  as  we  neglect  it  we  need  not  be  surprised, 
nor  will  it  be  manly  to  complain  if  the"Scorner  shall 
sneer  at  and  the  witling  defame  us," 


OUR    PASS5NG   HEROES 

W.  S.  Jones. 

One  by  one  they  fall  and  go, — 
The  men  who  wore  the  gray, 
The  lovers  of  the  old  Southland, 
The  heroes  of  their  day. 

A  remnant  only  lingers  on, 

A  thin  and  scattered  band 

Of  patriots  whose  lives  have  been 

A  free  gift  to  their  land. 

Long-  they've  lived  to  contemplate 
The  glory  of  their  day; 
From  age  and  wisdom  earned  they  wear 
A  loyal  crown  of  gray. 

The  Stars  and  Bars  long  since  was  furled; 

The  battle  song  is  dead, 

Or  lives  in  their  heroic  hearts 

Or  in  their  martial  tread. 

The  cause  for  which  they  bled  was  lost; 
Their  valour  might  o'ercame. 
But  conquered  never  were  the  hearts 
That  followed  Lee  to  fame. 

So  here's  to  those  who've  gone  before, 
And  here's  to  those  who  stay 
With  courage  and  with  hopes  as  true 
As  when  they  wore  the  gray. 

Peaceful  be  the  fields  where  next 

* 

Their  snow  white  tents  unfold; 
And  may  the  New  South  never  lack 
Such  hearts  as  loved  the  Old. 


SANDERS,   AMATEUR   MOTOR    EXPERT. 

P.  H.  Rovster. 

AN  AUTOMOBILE  is  generally  considered  a  means 
of  seeking  pleasure.  Seeking-  pleasure  by  means  of 
an  automobile  is,  at  best,  a  hazardous  undertaking. 
Should  I  not  restrain  myself,  I  might  speak  about  the 
matter  in  a  somewhat  bitter  tone.  Any  such  remarks, 
however,  would  spoil  the  unity  of  this  sketch,  so  I  will 
proceed  to  enumerate   certain  incidents  I  have  in  mind. 

One  fair  morning  I  invited  a  friend  of  mine  to  take  a 
more  or  less  extended  tour  through  the  rural  districts. 
This  was  not  in  itself  a  plus-human  undertaking.  The  car 
had  been  running  without  a  miss  for  three  months  and  I 
had  come  to  consider  its  constitution  and  anatomy  imper- 
ishable. It  had  been  up  against  steep  roads  and  muddy 
roads,  sandy  roads  and  no  roads  at  all — but  it  had  never 
been  up  against  my  friend. 

You  don't  know  him — it  is  strange  how  some  people 
are  blessed.  I  shall  call  him  Sanders.  Not  that  his 
name  is  Sanders,  but  it  might  have  been  his  name  if 
they  had  named  him  Sanders.  (It  seems  to  me  that 
this  sentence  is  rather  complex).  Sanders  is  an  amateur 
motor  expert.  In  speaking  he  emphasizes  the  expert, 
while  those  who  know  him  lay  the  stress  on  the  amateur. 
His  hands  are  always  greasy  and  he  smells  of  petroleum 
products.  He  carries  tools  around  in  secret  pockets 
which   he  draws    on   you   on    the  slightest  provocation. 

This  morning  he  came  up  happy — his  eye  bright,  and 
nostrils  dilating  as  they  caught  the  gentle  odor  of  gas- 
oline. 

"Is  the  car  all  right,?"  he  called  from  a  distance. 
"Have  you  adjusted  everything?". 

"I  am  happy  this  morning,"  I  answered  with  dignity. 
"I  am  at  peace  with  the  world.     There  is  no  hatred  or 
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malice  in  my  breast.  Do  not  disturb  me;  do  not  cause 
me  to  say  anything-  that  I  could  not  repeat  to  the  most 
fastidious.  Let  a  plain  statement  suffice— the  car  is 
all  right,  and  I  have  not  made  any  adjustments.  That, 
I  consider,  is  a  simple  application  of  Cause  and  Effect 
notwithstanding  the  Post  Hac  slander.  If  you  will 
kindly  extend  }rour  sumptuous  body  on  the  luxurious 
leather  I  will  coax  the  car  beautiful  into  the  street.'" 

That's  the  kind  of  noise  I  make  when  I'm  feeling 
especially  happy. 

"What!"  he  cried  in  a  tone  of  utmost  astonishment — 
"you  wouldn't  attempt  to  go  off  on  a  trip  without  over- 
hauling- the  car?"  And  he  lingered  nervously  at  his  hip 
pocket,  and  I  saw  the  flash  of  a  deadly  monkey   wrench. 

"Stop!"  I  commanded.  "Lay  not  your  desecrating 
hands  on  that  car.  It  has  been  running  for  three  months 
without  being  monkeyed  with,  and  I  don't  see  any  rea- 
son for  you  to  ruffle  its  feelings  now.     You  let  it  alone." 

"Don't  be  childlike  and  illogical,"  he  argued,  "Just 
because  it  has  run  for  three  months  without  attention,  is 
a  greater  reason  why  we  should  look  over  it  now.  Just 
let  me  look  at  the  engine.      I'm  not  going    to  hurt  it.'' 

I  withstood  firmly  his  earnest  appeals  until  he  decided 
the  matter  for  himself  by  taking  off  the  hood. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  he  called,  "Look  there.  See 
that  trunion  pin  on  the  third  cylinder  exhaust  valve 
spring.  It's  about  to  drop  off."  And  wrench  in  hand  he 
dived  into  the  machinery,  in  an  ectasy  of  delig-ht  while 
I  danced  around  the  car  in  ang-uish,  and  pleaded  with 
him  to  let  it  alone. 

"There!"  he  cried  with  an  exclamation  of  exultant 
triumph.     "I've  got  the  spring  out  now." 

"Got  it  out!"  I  yelled,  "Whateryou  got  it  out  about! 
I  thoug-ht  you  were  putting  it  in." 

"Oh."  he  said,  "I  thoug-ht  that  while  the  valve  was 
already  off,  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  clean  it." 
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"While  the  valve  was  already  off!"  I  said,  in  the  most 
sarcastic  tone  I  could  muster  up.  "I  didn't  know  it 
was  off.  I  didn't  think  the  valve  would  come  off  by 
itself.  Curious  kind  of  valve  that  will  come  off  all  by 
itself." 

That  was  a  scorcher.  I  pride  myself  on  an  extremely 
felicitous  use  of  home-grown  sarcasm.  When  I  turn  my- 
self loose,  someone  is  liable  to  get  butted.  But  the  old 
chuckleheaded  turnip's  skull  was  so  thick  that  he  did 
not  catch  the  subtilities  of  my  remarks. 

"It  didn't  come  off — I  just  took  it  off,"  he  said  in  one 
of  these  I-just-mention-this-in-passing  tone  of  voice: 

"Oh,  you  just  took  it  off.  Of  course  I  don't  object  to 
somebody's  coming-  around  and  taking  my  car  all  to 
pieces.  Of  course  I  want  you  to  take  all  the  parts  out 
of  the  car — the  children  can  play  with  them — and  it 
makes  the  car  last  longer." 

I  hope  the  reader  will  understand  that  I  spoke  this 
ironically.  You  do?  Well,  I  thought  you  would,  but  I 
didn't  want  to  have  any  misunderstanding. 

Sanders  didn't  notice  my  remarks  at  all.  While  I  was 
congratulating  myself  on  the  beautifully  artistic  way  I 
had  snowed  him  under  in  my  brilliant  flow  of  language, 
he  had  been  amusing  himself  by  taking  bolts  off  the  car 
and  dropping  them  on  the  ground. 

"It  is  probable  that  the  manufacturers  put  an  over 
supply  of  bolts  in  the  car,  more  than  are  neccessary,  so  I 
don't  mind  loosing-  some  of  them,  but  it  is  a  pity  to  leave 
them  scattered  all  around,  I  just  had  the  yard  cleaned." 

He  picked  up  the  bolts  silently  and  looked  at  me  with 
a  clouded  brow  as  if  he  had  a  slight  suspicion  that  I  was 
displeased  at  something.  But  his  brow  cleared  and  he 
explained. 

"The  set  nut  on  the  high  speed  clutch  doe  has  slipped 
back  and  the  gears  engage." 

"Is   that   all."    I  gently  murmured.     "I  was  afraid  it 
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might  be  wind-broken  or  swollen  around  the  hocks.  Is 
it  absolutely  fatal?" 

"It  won't  take  a  moment  to  fix  it." 

"Isn't  it  lucky  you're  here!  Think  of  what  I  would 
have  missed  if  you  hadn't  come  over  this  morning-.  I 
would  only  have  been  bowling-  along-  through  the  country, 
enjoying  the  beauties  of  nature  instead  of  having  the 
exquisite  pleasure  of  watching-  you  slowly  tear  my  car 
limb  from  limb.     See  me  rejoice!" 

The  amateur  motor  expert  had  worked  around  to  the 
back  of  the  car.  "Come  here,"  he  called,  "I  think  one 
of  the  bevel  pinions  on  the  automatic  compensating"  dif- 
ferential gear  has  slipped  off  the  thrust  pin  and  jammed 
the  live  axle." 

Understand,  I  am  only  giving  the  gist  of  his  arguments, 
and  am  not  reproducing  his  libretto  verbatim.  I  confess 
myself  incapable  of  transliterating  strictly  his  polyphonic 
terminology.  (Observe  I  choose  my  words  with  nicety. 
It  is  best  in  writing  an  article  of  this  nature  for  one  to 
be  choice  in  the  use  of  one's  diction). 

"Strike  a  match  and  hold  it  here",  said  Sanders,  peep- 
ing into  a  plug-  hole  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

"Strike  it  yourself  if  you  want  to,"  I  replied.  "But  if 
you  will  take  my  advice  you  won't.  I  have  never  met 
my  match  yet,  but  if  I  do  I  certainly  won't  strike  him." 

As  I  have  already  hinted,  I  can  be  extremely  facetious 
when  I  try.  He  struck  a  match,  held  it  at  the  hole  and 
peered  in.  He  picked  himself  up,  brushed  off  the  dirt, 
got  the  smoke  out  of  his  eyes  and  started  to  leave,  mut- 
tering something  about  washing-  up  and  meeting  an 
engagement. 

"No  you  don't,"  I  said.  "I  must  admit  that  you  are 
not  any  ways  ultra-fastidiously  immaculate,  but  you're 
going  to  put  my  car  tog-ether.  You  took  it  apart  and 
now  you  don't  leave  here  until  you've  put  it  all  back. 

He   put   back   all   he   could  find.     You  could  still  tell 
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that  it  was  an  automobile  but  it  looked  like  someone  had 
run  a  rake  over  it.  Most  of  the  machinery  was  in  the 
car,  but  from  the  looks,  I  would  not  have  been  willing-  to 
say  how  long  it  would  stay  there.  While  I  was  stand- 
ing gazing  at  the  wreck  and  calculating  how  much  the 
car  was  worth  at  the  present  price  of  scrap  iron,  the 
amateur  motor  expert  stepped  back  to  get  a  good  per- 
spective of  his  handiwork,  and  indulged  himself  with  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction. 

"There,"  he  exclained,  "I  am  through  with  that.  I 
like  to  do  a  nice  little  job  like  that.  Some  people  would 
send  a  car  to  the  shop  and  have  the  repair  man  mend  it. 
I'd  rather  do  it  myself— then  you  can  know  its  done 
right — -and  besides  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  it.  Why,  you 
know  that  car  of  mine,  I  work  five  or  six  hours  a  day  on 
it." 

"Do  you  run  it  any?" 

"No,"  he  said  "not  often." 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  proposition  I  was 
enunciating  when  I  deviated  into  the  above  more  or  less 
lurid  description  of  some  more  or  less  incidental  inci- 
dences. I  was  saying,  if  I  remember  aright,  that  an 
automobile  was  a  means  of  seeking  pleasure.  I  would 
like  to  add,  that,  in  this  hazardous  search  for  pleasure, 
there  are  two  methods  of  procedure.  You  may  buy  an 
automobile  to  ride  in  or  you  may  buy  one  to  repair.  If 
you  enjoy  repairing  automobiles,  get  one  and  confine 
your  attention  to  repairing  it.  If  you  want  to  ride,  get 
one,  and  ride  in  it  and,  I  warn  you,  allow  no  one  to  lay 
wrench  to  it.  If  it  breaks  give  it  to  your  worst  enemy 
and  buy  a  new  one.  You  can't  have  your  cake  and 
repair  it  too  (that  sounds  like  a  quotation,  but  I  am  not 
sure).  I  wouldu't  attempt  to  say  which  way  is  product- 
ive of  the  most  pleasure.  I  am  sure  Sanders,  amateur 
motor  expert,  gets  as  much  pleasure  in  repairing  his  old 
road-packer  as  I  do  in  running  my  naptha  chariot  about 
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over  the  country,  and  dogs  and  other  things.  You  must 
decide  your  own  method  for  yourself  nor  seek  to  deviate. 
And  if  you  decide  to  have  a  car  to  ride  in,  and  you  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  motor  expert,  amateur  or  otherwise, 
take  my  advice  and  brain  him  on  the  spot  and  bury  him 
at  your  own  expense.     It  will  come  cheaper. 


CUPID'S  SENTENCE. 

K.  R.  H. 

Twinkling-  lights  shone  in  the  distance 
As  we  strolled  along  the  shore, 

Hearts  aflame  with  love  triumphant 
That  should  last  for  evermore. 

Not  a  single  word  was  uttered 
And  I  gently  pressed  her  hand 

While  we  watched  the  blue-black  shadows 
Flit  across  the  golden  sand. 

By  the  fleeting  gleams  of  moonlight 
Slanting  through  the  veiling  cloud 

Eye  told  eye  Love's  sweetest  story 
Ere  a  mist  the  light  should  shroud. 

But  alas  for  all  things  earthly — 
Vows  of  both  were  writ  on  sand. 

Cupid  never  pardons  treason 
And  we  labor  'neath  his  ban. 

Ne'er  again  shall  love's  devotion. 

Warm  our  hearts  as  on  that  day 
Down  beside  the  roaring  breakers 

Where  the  green  waves  dash  to  spray. 


THE    OLD    CAPTAIN'S   STORY. 

O.  R.  Hand. 

AH,   it  is  a  story  you  want,   is  it?'1   said   the  old  Cap- 
tain, aroused  from  his  reverie  by  the  request  of  his 
grandson,  a  youth  of, twelve. 

The  old  Captain  had  been  silent  and  thoughtful    dur- 
ing- the    last    half    hour.     His  paper  laid  aside  he  had 
been  gazing  at  the  fire,  apparently  without  seeing    any- 
thing.    And  when  his  little  grandson  asked  for  a   story 
he  was  slow  in  coming  out  of  his  reverie. 
"What  kind  of  a  story  do  you  want?11 
"A  war  story,  grandpa,"  eagerl}-  replied  the  boy. 
The  November    wind   wailed  mournfully  around    the 
house  and  then  went  rushing  away,  seeming  momentar- 
ily to  send  a  chill  through  the  warm  room,    and    causing 
the  old  man  and  his  little  grandson  to  draw   nearer    the 
fire. 

"Ah,  that  is  strange,"  said  the  old  Captain.  "I  was 
just  reading  in  today's  paper  an  account  of  the  death 
of  the  Colonel  of  my  old  regiment.  He  was  a  line  man 
and  all  of  us  in  his  regiment  were  greatly  attached  to 
him.  His  death  has  recalled  to  my  mind  an  incident 
behind  which  lies  a  sad  story.  Since  you  want  one  I 
will  tell  you  that  story." 

"Yes  do,  grandpa,"  urged  the  boy,  impressd  by  his 
grandfather's  thoughtful  air. 

Assuming  a  more  comfortable  position  in  his  easy 
chair  the  Captain  began. 

"In  September,  1861,  while  the  twenty  sixth  North 
Carolina  was  stationed  at  Fort  Macon,  a  young  Alabam- 
ian  named  George  Somers  joined  our  company.  He  was 
a  fine  looking  young  fellow,  tall  and  well  built,  with 
dark  hair  and  flashing  dark  eyes.  I  took  him  to  be  a 
true  Southerner  of  the  old  type.  George  made  a  good 
soldier.     He  was  the  best  shot  in  our  company,  and  was 
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as  brave  as  a  lion,  always  setting"  the  soldiers  a  good 
example  in  battle.  He  and  I  soon  became  fast  friends. 
I  was  then  a  lieutenant.  When  not  on  duty  we  stayed 
together  as  much  as  possible.  When  I  wasn't  in  his 
tent  he  was  in  mine.  We  played  drafts,  told  stories,  and 
read  together.  But  notwithstanding-  our  friendship 
there  was  one  thing  I  could  never  get  out  of  George. 
He  would  never  tell  me  anything  about  his  past  life. 
Try  as  hard  as  I  might,  he  would  always  get  around  me 
with  a  joke.  One  day  I  asked  him  how  he  came  to  join  a 
North  Carolina  regiment  instead  of  an  Alabama  regi- 
ment. 

"'Oh,'  said  he, his  dark  eyes  twinkling  mischievously, 
'I  got  in  trouble  in  Alabama  and  had  to  leave,  so  I 
thought  it  best  not  to  join  an  Alabama  regiment.' 

"I  knew  the  rascal  was  lying,  but  I  didn't  say  so. 

"The  fact  that  Georg"e's  past  was  unknown  to  me  did 
not  keep  us  from  being  great  friends.  We  were  almost 
inseparable.  George  had  a  guitar  and  kuew  some  of  the 
prettiest  love  songs  I  ever  heard.  Nearly  every  night 
after  supper  I  would  go  to  his  tent  or  he  would  come  to 
mine,  and  as  I  listened  to  him,  while  I  didn't  have  a 
sweetheart,  I  wanted  one  mighty  bad. 

"The  first  engagement  in  which  we  took  part  was  a 
severe  one.  The  twenty-sixth  was  detailed  to  capture  a 
Federal  battery  which  was  giving  some  trouble.  We 
captured  the  battery  but  suffered  heavily,  our  own  com- 
pany losing  one  fourth  of  its  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  captain  of  our  company  was  among  the  killed,  and 
George  received  a  flesh  wound  in  his  left  arm.  George 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  the  charge  and 
was  promoted  to  the  lieutenancy,  I  having  been  made 
captain. 

"Soon  after  this  our  regiment  was  ordered  to  New-i 
born  to  reinforce  the  Confederate  force  stationed  there, 
as  an  attack  on  that  place  was  apprehended. 

"During     the      winter      following      a     number     of 
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balls  were  given,  in  which  the  Confederate  officers  acted 
as  partners  for  the  girls.  That  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  winters  I  ever  spent.  At  those  gathering's 
might  be  seen  the  flower  of  Southern  beauty  and  South- 
ern chivalry.  Brilliant  indeed  was  the  scene  when 
handsome  young  officers  went  careering  over  the  floor 
with  lovely  Southern  belles.  And  patriotism  was  there 
too,  for  when  the  dancing  was  pver  the  band  would  play 
the  war  song-s  of  the  South.  The  wave  of  enthusiasm 
which  surged  through  our  young  veins  when  the  thrill- 
ing- notes  of  The  Mocking  Bird  or  the  stirring  strains  of 
Dixie  rang  through  the  hall  makes  my  blood  flow  faster 
when  I  think  of  it. 

"But  to  hasten  on  with  my  story.  It  was  at  one  of 
these  balls  that  George,  ever  a  great  ladies'  man,  met 
beautiful  young  Evelyn  Hadley.  It  was  aoon  a  hopeless 
case,  for  George  lost  no  time  in  falling"  desperately  in 
love  with  her.  She  was  a  beauty  and  no  mistake.  Her 
slender  figure,  exquisitely  rounded  ,form,  dark  hair  and 
soft  brown  eyes  with  their  long-  eyelashes,  and  her  little 
mouth  with  its  imperious  curve,  —  she  was  a  queen," 
said  the  Captain,  reflectively. 

The  fire  leaped  up  with  a  cheerful  glow  that  sent  a 
brightness  throughout  the  room,  and  the  Captain  went 
on  with  his  story. 

"The  long  and  short  of  it  was  that  in  less  than  six 
weeks  they  were  engaged  to  be  married.  During  this 
time  George's  nightly  visits  to  my  quarters  were  rare. 
1  knew  where  he  was,  however,  and  sometimes  teased 
him  about  it.  He  did  not  try  to  keep  it  from  me,  but 
made  me  his  confidant.  The  day  for  the  marriage  had 
been  set  and  George  was  the  happiest  man  in  the  regi- 
ment. 

"Late  in  February,  1862,  word  was  received  that  Gen- 
eral Burnside  with  a  large  force  was  approaching  New- 
bern.  General  Branch,  who  commanded  at  Newbern, 
immediately  began  making  preparations  for  receiving 
him.'' 
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The  old  Captain  paused  as  a  gust  of  witid  wailed 
mournfully  around  the  corner  of  the  house.  The  flame 
seemed  to  shrink  at  the  sound  of  the  gust  and  to  lose 
some  of  its  brightness. 

"Ammunition  was  served  out  to  the  men,  guns  were 
burnished  until  their  barrels  shone  in  the  sunlight,  and 
every  morning  and  evening  the  troops  were  drilled. 

"Two  nights  before  our  engagement  with  the  enemy 
on  the  fourteenth  of  March,"  continued  the  Captain, 
"George  called  on  Evelyn.  It  was  late  when  he  re- 
turned and  he  came  over  to  see  me  before  retiring.  I 
noticed  in  his  cap  a  very  small  Confederate  flag,  perhaps 
four  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide.  It  was  held  in 
position  by  the  band  of  his  cap.  George's  countenance 
bespoke  great  happiness.  He  looked  splendid  that 
night. 

■'.*  'Frank,  old  boy,1  he  said  to  me,  'doubtless  you  are 
wondering  where  I  got  my  flag.  I'll  tell  you.  Evelyn 
gave  it  to  me  to  wear  during  the  battle.  The  memory 
of  those  dear  eyes  and  the  thought  of  the  tender  little 
hands  that  made  it  shall  be  an  inspiration  to  me  on  the 
field  of  battle,'  he  added,  his  dark  eyes  flashing. 

"I  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  at  his  enthusiasm 
and  his  determination. 

"  'Frank,' he  continued,  earnestly,  'with  such  women 
behind  us  we  cannot  fail.' 

"I  can  never  forget  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
said  this,  and  I  believe  at  that  moment  I  caught  soine  of 
his  inspiration. 

"  'No,  George,'  I  replied,  warmly,  'we  cannot.' 

%  %  %  *  *  * 

"It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  and  the 
battle  was  on.  The  twenty-sixth  was  entrenched  on  the 
right  of  the  Confederate  army.  The  enemy  were  shell- 
ing us  preparatory  to  an  assault.  The  air  was  filled 
with  smoke  from  the  bursting  of  shells.  Huge  missiles 
whistled   through    the   air   and   burst    with    deafening 
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explosions  above  us.  One  huge  shell  burst  just  over  the 
trenches  and  killed  five  men.  Another  dismounted  one 
of  our  cannon.  A  shell  fire  is  something-  to  be  dreaded, 
as  its  moral  effect  on  the  troops  is  great.  Presently 
the  artillery  fire  slackened  and  the  Federals  feinted  on 
the  position  held  by  the  twent}7-sixth.  They  were  easily 
repulsed.  It  was  evident  that  the  main  attack  was  not 
to  be  here. 

"Then  it  was  that  the  Colonel,  George,  and  I,  climbed 
out  of  the  trenches  and  stood  looking  at  the  Yankee 
lines  some  five  hundred  yards  away.  The  shell  fire  had 
about  ceased.  The  enemy  seemed  to  be  preparing  for  a 
general  movement." 

Lower  still  shrunk  the  flame,  and  the  little  boy  shiv- 
ered slightly  as  a  scarcely  preceptible  chilliness  seemed 
to  be  creeping  into  the  room. 

"George  was  impatient  to  charge  the  enemy,"  the  old 
Captain  went  on.  "His  eyes  had  in  them  the  light  of 
battle.  He  was  a  fine  type  of  the  Confederate  soldier, 
as  he  stood  'there  with  his  tall  form,  his  dark  eyes 
aflame,  and  in  his  uniform  of  gray.  The  men  cheered 
him  when  they  saw  his  little  flag  waving  in  the  breeze. 
We  were  speculating  on  the  next  move  of  the  enemy. 

"  'I  believe  that  they  are  preparing  to  attack  our 
center,'  said  the  Colonel. 

"  'That  is  just  what  they  are  going  to  do,'  remarked 
George.     'See,  they  are  massing' 

"He  reeled  and  would  have  fallen  had  I  not  caught 
him  and  let  him  down  gently  to  the  ground.  My  heart 
stood  still  and  a  deep  grief  mingled  with  rage  seized  me. 
A  bullet  had  entered  his  mouth  while  he  was  speaking  and 
had  gone  through  bis  neck.  An  orderly  was  instantly  dis- 
patched for  a  surgeon.  A  large  pool  of  blood  was 
forming  under  his  neck  and  I  could  see  that  the  wound 
was  mortal.     I  leaned  over  him. 

"  'My  dear  George,  are  you  much  hurt?'  I  cried, 
hardly  knowing  what  I  was  saying. 
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"A  faint  smile  lighted  up  his  features.  He  clutched 
the  flag  with  his  stiffening-  fingers  and  murmured: 
'Carry  .  .  Evelyn.  Tell  .  .  I  .  .  wore  .  .  for  .  . 
her.'  The  smile  dissapeared,  his  features  relaxed,  a 
shudder  passed  through  his  frame  and  he  was  dead. 

"  'My  God,'  I  cried,  'that  flag  was  the  cause  of  his 
death.  A  sharpshooter  saw  it  in  his  cap  and  singled 
him  out.'  " 

The  flame  flickered  and  went  out.  The  old  Captain's 
eyes  were  moist  and  a  mist  seemed  to  gather  before  them 
as  he  ended  his  story. 

"The  saddest  duty  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  perform,  my 
boy,  was  that  of  carrying  the  news  of  his  death  to  Evelyn. 
I  went  to  her  after  the  battle  and  told  her  how  he  met 
his  death.  I  did  not  tell  her  that  I  thought  the  little 
flag  caused  him  to  be  singled  out  by  a  Yankee  sharp- 
shooter. I  did  not  tell  her  this,  for  I  was  afraid  it  would 
kill  her.  When  she  saw  me  coming  with  the  little  flag 
she  at  once  divined  what  had  happened.  She  turned 
very  white  and  trembled  a  little. 

"  'He  died  like  a  soldier,'  I  said,  'with  his  face 
towards  the  enemy.  He  asked  me  to  bring  this  to  you, 
and  said  tell  you  he  wore  it  for  you.' 

"  'I  am  glad,'  she  said,  simply,  'that  when  he  died  it 
was  in  the  uniform  of  gray,  and  beneath  the  stars  and 
bars. ' 

"With  this  the  raised  the  little  flag  to  her  lips  and 
turned  and  went  into  the  house.  I  was  glad  she  did  so, 
for  I  was  afraid  to  trust  myself  with  another  word.  I,  too, 
turned,  and  went  back  to  my  regiment,  resolved  never  to 
reveal  to  her  my  terrible  suspicion,  a  suspicion  wh.ch 
in  my  mind  amounted  almost  to  a  certainty." 


ON   THE   INNATE   DEPRAVITY  OF  INANIMATE    NATURE 

P. 

I  WAS  dressing-  last  night  to  go  to  a  dance.  I  was 
late,  and  in  a  hurry.  I  dropped  a  collar-button.  It 
rolled  under  the  bureau,  to  the  darkest,  dustiest,  dirtiest 
corner  of  the  whole  room.  I  moved  the  bureau,  three 
chairs,  and  a  rug-.  Then  I  got  on  m}r  knees  and  mj 
nose,  and  stretched.  One  finger  just  touched  the  but- 
ton. I  moved  things  again,  stretched  again — and 
knocked  the  button  off  to  one  side.  I  also  knocked  one 
and  seven-eighth  inches  of  skin  off  my  elbow — but 
that  didn't  count.  I  g-ot  up  ag-ain,  moved  things  ag-ain, 
went  after  that  button  again.  More  dust,  more  stretch- 
ing-— at  last  I  had  that  button. 

I  danced  last  nig-ht.  When  I  beg-an,  my  tie  was 
adjusted  with  a  mathematical  precision.  At  the  end  of 
my  first  dance  it  had  moved  half  an  inch  to  the  left.  I 
pulled  it  back.  At  the  end  of  my  second  dance,  it  was 
five-eighths  to  the  left.  I  pulled  it  back  again.  Seven 
separate  and  distinct  times  did  I  pull  that  tie  back  into 
position,  always  from  the  left.  Finally,  I  g-ot  tired  and 
let  it  alone.  When  I  quit,  it  bore  south  one  degree  and 
forty-seven  minutes  east  from  my  left  ear  one  and  nine- 
tenths  inches. 

Now,  why  did  that  button  g-o  under  the  bureau? 
Why  did  that  tie  travel  toward  the  left  ear? 

Some  layman  may  ascribe  it  to  luck,  some  physicist 
may  ascribe  it  to  kinetic  energy,  some  theologian  may 
ascribe  it  to  Providence,  but  I  ascribe  it  to  the  innate 
depravity  of  inanimate  nature.  That  button  might  just 
as  well  have  bounded  toward  the  front  as  toward  the 
back.  That  tie  mig-ht  just  as  well  have  travelled  to  the 
rig-ht.  There  was  no  law,  physical,  moral  or  theological, 
that  compelled  the  button,   the  tie,   to  its  predestined 
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course.  There  was  nothing-  in  my  actions  to  force  them 
either  forward  or  backward,  either  right  or  left.  Had 
the  dark  corner  greater  attractions  than  the  clean  floor? 
Did  my  left  ear  carry  a  loadstone  for  the  tie?  Was  the 
button  forced  to  bound  back?  Could  not  the  tie  have 
remained  stationar)^?  No,  the  button  was  not  forced  to 
bound;  yes  the  tie  could  have  remained  stationary  had 
not  their  innate  depravity  conspired  to  wreck  my 
patience,  my  morals,  my  philosophy. 

And  thus,  the  innate  depravity  of  inanimate  nature, 
above  effects;  causes,  laws,  exist  only  as  a  fact.  Contro- 
vert it  we  dare  not,  divert  it  we  may  not.  With  us  it 
has  been,  from  the  eternity  of  Nature's  past;  with  us  it 
will  remain,  to  the  eternity  of  Nature's  future.  Bear  it 
as  best  ye  may! 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Passing  of  the  We  wonder  if  the  time  will  ever 
College  Character  come  when  all  the  new  men  in  col- 
lege will  be  of  the  neat,  well-dressed 
type,  now  so  familiar  on  the  campus.  We.  hope  not, 
for  deep  down  in  our  hearts  we  have  a  soft  spotfor  -freaks. 
No  matter  how  many  defects  he  may  have,  the  man  who 
is  not  constructed  according-  to  a  rule  and  who  is  not 
governed  by  laws  such  as  we  are  compelled  to  conform 
to,  commands  our  admiration.  We  are  always  glad  to 
see  him,  and  always  ready  to  g;o  any  distance  out  of  our 
way  to  make  his  acquaintance. 
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But  every  year  the  number  of  such  men  in  college — 
the  college  character — is  growing-  smaller.  Each  Sep- 
tember we  gather  at  the  station  and  search  the  crowd 
of  newcomers  in  vain  for  the  freaks  that  used  to  come  by 
the  score  from  the  mountains  and  the  swamps  along  the 
coast.  Instead  of  the  inspiring  aggregation  of  mongrels 
of  which  we  have  been  dreaming  dreams  and  seeing  vis- 
ions in  our  mind's  eye,  we  rind  a  crowd  of  sleekly  combed, 
collared  and  cuffed  Freshmen,  who  in  external  appearence 
are  as  much  alike  as  peas  in  a  pod. 

We  hate  to  have  to  be  pessimistic,  but  /we  believe  the 
signs  of  the  times  are  evil.  Civilization  is  playing 
havoc  with  the  remote  corners  that  nourished  these 
freaks.  A  few  more  years  and,  in  the  language  of  Arte- 
mus  Ward,  "They  will  not  was."  We  like  to  believe  it 
is  all  for  the  best,  but  we  cannot  help  lamenting  their 
loss.  They  were  all  interesting,  and  what  was  more  to 
the  purpose,  useful  in  their  way.  They  broke  the  mon- 
otony of  things  and  gave  us  an  escape  valve  for  any 
superfluous  wit  that  we  happened  to  be  burdened  with. 
We  have  no  loud  complaint  to  make  against  their  suc- 
cessors. They  are  well  behaved,  and  are  perhaps  bet- 
ter students;  but  they  are  conformists — the  product  of 
school  and  society;  and  somehow  we  find  them  less  inter- 
esting than  the  freaks. 

t£*  *£r*  «£* 

An  Apology         Poets,  philosophers   and  scientists  have 
For  Idlers  combined  in  showing  us  the  infinitesimal 

size  of  man  as  compared  with  the  size  of 
the  thousands  of  mammoth  worlds  about  him.  It  has 
been  proved  to  us  that  a  man  is  but  an  atom  in  the 
infinity  of  space.  In  like  manner  it  has  been  shown  us 
that  a  man's  life  is  only  an  incalulable  part  of  a  second 
in  duration  as  compared  with  the  infinity  of  time.  Thus 
both  time  and  space  serve  to  mock  the  importance  and 
stability  of  human  greatness. 
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Yet  there  are  some  among-  this  infinately  small  and 
short-lived  human  race  who  strive  and  slave  for  honors 
that  last  only  for  the  time  consumed  in  puffing*  out  a 
candle.  Kven  in  the  brief  four  years  given  to  college 
life,  there  are  some  who  labor  and  drudge  that  they  may 
be  singled  out  from  their  fellows  and  be  considered 
''Bulls"  by  their  college  mates;  while  in  reality,  their 
entire  span  of  life  is  but  the  infinitesimal  part  of  a  sec- 
ond as  marked  by  the  clock  of  time. 

Can  we  then,  as  a  part  of  this  conglomeration  of  atoms, 
blame  one  of  our  brother  atoms  if  he  refuses  to  waste 
the  little  time  allotted  him  b}r  pitting  his  feeeble  strength 
against  the  infinities  of  time  and  space?  Is  he  to  be 
censured  if  he  does  not  attempt  to  become  g-reat  in  this 
infinity  of  space?  Shall  the  professors  blame  a  student 
who,  realizing  more  than  the}7  the  absoulute  power  of 
oblivion  and  the  uselessness  of  a  struggle,  refuses  to  take 
any  but  a  campus  course? 

For  have  not  idlers  realized  the  true  philosophy  of 
life?  When  one  realizes  that  tomorrow  he  must  die, 
that  to-day  he  is  a  fleeting-  shadow  on  the  face  of 
nature,  surely  he  is  a  philosopher  if  he  obtains  the  great- 
est possible  pleasure  out  of  college  life.  If  the  college 
bell  sounds  no  call  of  study  to  his  ears,  if  he  roams  the 
campus  at  his  own  free  will  regardless  of  unexcused 
absences,  disturb  him  not  for  his  time  is  short.  You  do 
not  know  but  that  he  is  learning  a  deeper  and  more  sig- 
nificant lesson  than  you  who  grind  day  after  day  only  to 
be  unappreciated  and  forgotten.  The  world  is  full  of 
toil  and  toilers.  To  the  idler — to  the  graduate  in  the 
campus  course — we  turn  for  relief. 
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The  Christmas  number  of  Williams''  Literary  Monthly 
makes  a  very  artistic  and  inviting-  appearance.  The 
editor  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  sense  of  fitness  he 
displays.  Printed  on  an  excellent  quality  of.paper,  the 
material  is  arranged  with  consideration  for  the  aes- 
thetic and  the  total  effect,  secured  by  various  devices  of 
spacing-,  lettering,  and  heading,  is  very  pleasing  and 
refreshing  to  the  eye.  The  esprit  of  the  whole  is  suit- 
able to  the  season.  Though  a  little  too  uniformly 
sketchy  the  fiction  is  g-enerally  well  done,  and  is  relieved 
by  the  dramatic  Eve  of  Mary.  Quite  a  successful 
atmosphere  is  secured  in  Adelita,  a  unique  sketch  of 
Spanish  passion  and  feminine  caprice  set  off  by  a  cold 
American  background.  Its  department  work  is  com- 
mendable. ''Shears"  preserves  such  a  face  as  to  inspire 
confidence  in  his  critical  acumen.  "Shears"  is  gener- 
ally pointed. 

One  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  college  magazines  is  to 
keep  a  hold  on  the  interest  and  support  of  the  alumni. 
The  magazine  that  does  not  appeal  to  alumni  is  deficient 
in  the  essentials  of  literature.  It  may  be  too  trivial  in 
tone;  at  any  rate  it  lacks  the  genuine  ring-  that  affects 
the  chords  of  manhood  if  it  contains  nothing  of  univer- 
sal concern  equally  vital  to  graduate  and  undergraduate. 
The  Georgetown  Journal  must  have  a  remarkable  intui- 
tive faculty  by  means  of  which  it  may  ascertain  the 
wants  of  its  readers.  Apparently  it  is  in  response  to 
some  such  inspiration,  or  in  pursuance  of  the  dictates 
of  common  sense,  that  it  secures  such  material  as  there 
is  in  Letters  from  Famous  Old  Boys.  The  writers  of  the 
letters  are:  James  R.  Randall,  Stephen  R.  Mallory, 
Conde  B.   Pallen,   J.  Carroll  Payne,  Robert  J.   Collier, 
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Geo.  B.  Cortelyou,  James  H.  Higgins,  and  Thomas  E. 
Sherman.  Exchanges,  suppose  we  take  the  hint  and 
get  up  something  substantial  of  this  nature  for  the 
enjoyment  of  all  readers,  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  short  story  crank,  poetasters,  and  other  special  line 
enthusiasts. 

We  must  speak  of  the  Carolinian  with  the  highest 
commendation,  The  whole  get-up  of  the  magazine 
bespeaks  ability  on  the  part  of  the  contributors  and  con- 
scientious effort  on  the  part  of  the  board,  combined  with 
a  tastefulness  which  is  admirable.  The  Christmas  cover 
is  the  best  we  have  seen. 

We  always  take  pleasure  in  welcoming  The  Univers- 
ity of  Virginia  Magazine  and  we  spend  profitably  a 
great  deal  of  time  with  it.  The  November  number  con- 
tained some  excellent  things.  Mr.  Whipple's  attempt  at 
prose-poetry  in  Thanksgiving  resulted  very  happily. 
There  is  plenty  of  action  in  A  Story  of  Princess  JVethe, 
but  the  author's  conceptions  of  various  situations  are  not 
sufficiently  real.  They  indicate  limited  experience  and 
a  not  very  clear  insight  into  the  requirements  of  occa- 
sion. In  short  he  tells  the  story  of  a  Princess,  a  Bishop, 
and  a  Scholar  just  as  he  would  tell  the  story  of  a  sum- 
mer girl  and  a  sophomore  at  a  pleasure  resort.  An 
Adventure  in  Bohemia  is  carried  out  in  a  larger  scheme 
and  on  more  adequate  lines,  holding  the  interest  through- 
out and  leaving  you  with  the  thought,  "very  well  done." 
One  of  the  best  things  is  Mr.  Rutledge's  article  on  "A 
Md-suuimer  Night's  Dream."  He  wades  into  his  theme 
with  a  boldness,  fancy,  and  originality  that  is  not  to  be 
resisted. 

The  Wake  Forest  Student  is  an  altogether  respectable 
magazine,  conservative  and  meaty.  It  reflects  appar- 
ently a  condition  of  literary  prosperity  at  Wake  Forest. 
The  editor  understands  how  to  balance  his  assortment 
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of  material  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring-  about  a  normal 
well-regulated  status  in  the  relation  of  one  thing-  to 
another.  This  mag-azine  has  no  occasion  to  complain 
of  the  "slump"  in  poetr}r.  At  least  it  has  a  liberal 
quantity,  and,  what  is  better,  there  is  quality  in  the 
quantity.  The  Yadkin  and  Jessie  are  gracefully  written. 
The  exchang-e  department  seems  to  be  edited  with  care 
and  discrimination. 

A  sense  of  fitness  is  the  first  virtue  of  journalism. 
With  decision  and.  energy  to  back  this  up  you  have  an 
ideal  combination  that  insures  success  to  a  board  of  edi- 
tors. We  believe  The  Wake  Forest  Student  is  specially 
gifted  in  such  saving-  graces.  Its  January  "Lee  Mem- 
orial Number"  proves  the  contention.  The  appropriate- 
ness and  aims  of  this  number  are  very  gratifying- 
to  us.  In  leading-  out  thus  in  the  worship  of  our  heroes 
the  mag-azine  sets  a  g-ood  example  to  other  colleg-e  publi- 
cations; for  is  it  not  the  place  of  colleg-es  to  be  in  the 
van  of  idealism,  especially  when  it  centers  about  the 
heroes  of  all  times? 

Mercer  University  is  represented  by  an  excellent 
magazine.  The  Mercerian  has  a  serious  outward 
appearance,  and  when  you  seek  a  closer  acquain- 
tance than  mere  appearance  vouchsafes  you  discover 
that  it  is  so  to  the  core.  This  is  nothing-  to  its  discredit 
however;  indeed,  to  the  contrary  rather.  It  is  only  in 
mag-azines  characterized  by  such  a  spirit  that  you  find 
articles  of  a  comprehensive,  far-reaching-  nature.  Col- 
lege Men  as  Reformers  in  the  January  number  is  inter- 
esting- and,  in  as  much  as  it  is  both  well  done  and 
instructive,  worth  while.  The  Salzburgers  embodies  a 
fluent  and  graceful  style.  The  book  reviews  evince 
thoug-htfulness  and  penetration.  The  "On  the  Campus" 
department  follows  the  heavier  courses  and  does  much 
to  establish  a  proper  balance.  A  department  of  this 
kind  well  edited  may  under  the  rig-ht  circumstances  con- 
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tribute  a  great  deal  of  relish  and  an  interest  more  than 
local. 

There's  nothing-  like  a.  breeze  from  Chicago  to  drive 
away  the  yawns  of  an  exchange  editor,  drowsily  turn- 
ing from  one  exchange  to  another.  Have  you  read  the 
January  number  of  The  St.  Ignatius  Collegian?  How 
wide  awake  it  is!  To  use  a  westernism  it  is  a  "rustler." 
What  is  more  noticeable  than  anything-  else,  is  its  spirit 
of  emulation  and  energy.  It  contains  prize  stories  and 
prize  essays,  extravaganzas,  and  vigorous  verses.  While 
plainly  affected  by  Chicago  sensationalism,  it  is  never- 
theless refined  by  the  touch  of  the  classics.  The  whole 
life  of  the  college  with  all  its  various  activities  seems  to 
be  reflected  by  this  bristling  jonrnal.  We  must  compli- 
ment it  ^specially  on  its  Alumni  Notes.  As  a  general 
thing  it  is  in  this  department  that  the  greatest  weak- 
ness of  college  magazines  lies. 

THE  LOWLANDS  OF  SLEEP. 

There  lies  a  long  and  lowly  dell 

Whence  drowsy  Twilignt  never  goes, 

Where  music  sounds  a  droning  shell 

And  Care  at  last  has  found  repose. 

There  the  night  wind  blows 

Its  slender  pipes  from  thickets  grey, 

And  mists  arise,  and  climb  and  curl,  and  wind  away. 

There  Somnus  lies  in  sleep  forever: 

A  setting  moon  upon  him  shines; 
Below,  loud  roars  a  rolling  river; 

Above,  deep  sounds  the  wind  blown  pines. 
There  lines  on  lines 
Of  trooping  visions  nod  and  sway; 
And  over  all  a  Sphinx  stands  guard  against  the  day. 

There  Twilight  droops  her  lids  and  dreams 

Among  the  poppies  fallen  asleep, 
There  the  long  landscape  glooms  and  gleams 

And  heaven  seemeth  far  and  deep; 
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There  the  waters  creep 
In  winding  courses  slowly  by, 

And  glimmer,  faintly  glimmer,  under  a  glimmering 
sky. 

There  goblins,  elves,  and  fairies  play 

Along  a  misty  river  side, 
There  twinklings  rise  from  far  away 
'Till  Silence  groweth  sleepy  eyed; 
There  the  meadows  wide 
Are  full  of  shadows  dim  and  deep 
Where  Midnight  sows  the  seed  that  bear  the   Flower 
of  Sleep. 
—  Talifer  in  The  University  of  Virginia  Magazine. 

YOUTH. 

A  red,  red  rose  on  a  summer's  morn, 
With  never  a  care  in  the  gay  sunlight. 

Sipping  the  sweets  of  the  early  dawn — 
No  thought  of  the  dreary  days  that  blight. 

A  rush  of  the  red  blood  swift  along — 

Making  romance  of  every  sight — 
A  pulse  to  the  heart  of  joy's  sweet  song, 

The  dream  of  love  on  a  summer's  night. 

A  kiss's  velvet  thrill  in  each  vein, 

The  longing  expressed  by  never  a  tongue; 

The  touch  of  joy  of  the  world-old  pain: 
O  God!  'tis  good  to  live  when  young. 

— A.  Z.  in  Randolph- M aeon  Monthly. 

RENUNCIATION. 

The  trinketry  of  kisses,  ah,  how  light! 

Mere  paste-work  pleasures,  made  for  empty  show. 
I  want  no  more  of  them — Goodnight. 

But — pray  you  kiss  me  once  before  I  go. 
—  Leon  Hull-edge.  Wla'p'ple  in  The  Uniyemity  of  Virginia  Magazine. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


Mr.  Williams  McKim  Marriott,  '04,  is  pursuing"  a 
Medical  course  in  the  Cornell  Medical  College,  in  order 
to  be  thoroughly  equipped  as  a  physiological  Chemist. 
He  is  an  Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Department  of  the 
College  and  not  a  private  secretary  as  was  noted  in  our 
last  issue. 

Mr.  E.  Everett  Thompson,  '00,  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  Bartlett,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  Nov.  7.  .  Mr. 
Thompson  has  a  lucrative  law  practice  at  Elizabeth 
City. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Wilson,  '05,  is  practising  law  at  Elizabeth 
City. 

Mr.  J.  Sprunt  Newton,  '04,  is  practising-  law  at  Fay- 
etteville. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Moore,  '04,  is  at  home,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Patrick,  ex-'07,  is  in  the  Construction  Office 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Lewis,  '05,  is  in  the  Revenue  business  at 
Littleton. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Jacocks,  '04,  is  teaching  in  the  Bingham 
School  at  Asheville. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Sykes,  of  last  year's  law  class,  is  practising 
law  in  Durham. 

Mr.  S.  V.  Branch,  '00,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  is  stationed  at  present  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Bryan,  '00,  is  teaching  in  the  Bingham 
School  at  Ashville. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Gant,  '00,  is  in  the  cotton  mill  business  at 
Burlington. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Neville,  '00,  is  teaching-  in  the  Graded 
Schools  of  Monroe,  La. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Moore,  '00  is  in  the  cotton  mill  business  at 
Henderson. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hinsdale,  '00,  is  practising  law  at  Raleigh. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Rice,  '00,  is  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  making  soil  surveys 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  K.  P.  Lewis,  '00,  is  with  Irwin's  cotton  mill,  West 
Durham. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Lewis,  '05,  is  studying  law  at  the  University 
of  Virginia. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Cox,  '05,  is  studying  law  at  the  University 
of  Virginia. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wade,  '06,  is  merchandising  at  Dunn. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Hearn,  '00,  is  making  soil  surveys  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  '06,  is  at  home,  Bath. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Gore,  ex-'06,  is  in  the  banking  business  at 
Winchester,  Va. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Wooten,  Law,  '05,  is  an  attorney  at  Green- 
ville, S.  C. 

Mr.  Frank  Bennett,  '00,  is  making-  soil  surveys  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  N.  F.  Palmer,  ex-'08,  is  at  home,  Hookerton. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Faison,  Law,  '06,  is  special  distributing 
agent  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cheyenne,  Wydaiing1. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Walker,  '98,  was  married    November    21,    to 
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Miss  Augusta  Kramer,  of  Elizabeth  City .       Dr.    Walker 
is  a  practising  physician  of  Elizabeth  City. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Cooper,  ex-'08,  is  at  Oxford. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Sorrel,  ex-'09,  is  at  Raleigh. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Swift,  '01,  is  superintendent  of  the  Greens- 
boro graded  schools. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Merritt,  '02,  who  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  graded  schools  of  Smithfield,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  in  the  faculty  of  the  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College  at  Greensboro. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Hutchinson,  '02,  is  with  the  law  firm  of 
Burwell  and  Cansler  at  Charlotte. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Sawyer,  Med.,  '01, University  of  Maryland, 
'03,  was  married  November  28,  to  Miss  Margaret  Wil- 
liams, of  Elizabeth  City.  Dr.  Sawyer  is  practising  at 
Shiloh,  Camden  Co. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Gordon,  '03,  who  is  preparing  for  missionary 
work,  is  at  the  Episcopal  Seminary  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rudisill,  '06,  was  married  December  17,  to 
Miss  Annie  Martha  Dietz,  of  Cherryville,  N.  C. 

Mr.  N.  L.  Willis,  ex-'08,  is  at  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Cobb,  '80,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Dis- 
trict  Attorney  for   the  Western  North  Carolina  District. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Staton,  ex-'OT,  Pharmacy,  '02,  is  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  at  Bethel,  N.  C. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Little,  ex-'09,  is  a  member  of  the  Junior 
class  of  A.  &   M.  College  at  Raleigh. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Nelson,  ex-'07,  is  at  Grant  University, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Wilson,  ex-'09,  is  in' the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md. 
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Mr.  J.  S.  Edwards,  Pharmacy,  ,06,  is  a  licensed   drug- 
gist in  business  with  the  Wilson  Drug-  Co,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Mr.  M.  H.   Allen,  Law,  '06,  is  a  practicing-  attorney  of 
Kinston,  N.  C. 

Mr.    W.    H.    Herring,   Pharmacy,    '06,    is  in  the  drug 
business  at  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Z.  V.  Judd,  '03,  is  superintendent  of  Wake  county 
schools. 
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PRESIDENT    POLK'S     VISIT    TO    THE     UNIVERSITY    OF 
NORTH   CAROLINA. 

I. 

EVERY  student  of  the  University  has  noticed  over 
the  door  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Pickard  Hotel 
this  inscription:  "Erected  to  receive  President  Polk." 
The  visit  of  President  Polk  to  his  Alma  Mater  was 
made  at  the  commencement  of  June  1847.  A  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Herald  accompanied  the  President 
and  his  party,  aud  full  acconts  of  the  trip  and  of  the 
commencement  exercises  were  published  in  the  Herald 
of  June  5,  8,  9,  10,  and  12. 

These  interesting-  reports  were  recently  published  in 
the  Charlotte  Observer  of  December  24  and  31,  1905,  and 
January  7,  1906,  Mr.  Robert  Ransom,  of  Northampton 
county,  having-  furnished  the  Observer  with  the  original 
copies  of  the  New  York  Herald.  The  following  reprint 
is  taken  from  the  Charlotte  Observer  of  December  24 
and  31,  these  two  numbers  containing  all  of  the  report 
that  relates  to  Chapel  Hill.  I  have  not  changed  a  word 
of  the  original  but  have  added  foot  notes  where  they 
seemed  necessary. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  two  other 
Presidents  have  visited  the  University.  President 
Buchanan  came  in  June  1859,  and  President  Johnson  in 
June  1867.  The  visit  of  the  former  is  described  at 
length  in  the  University  Magazine,  vol.  ix.,  Septem- 
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ber  1859;  the  visit  of  the  latter  is  noticed  briefly  iti  the 
Raleigh  Sentinel  of  June  18,  1867. 

C.  Alphonso  Smith. 
II. 
{New  York  Herald  of  June  5,  1847.) 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  June  2,  1847.— The  President  and 
his  party,  from  Washington,  left  Raleigh  on  Monday 
morning-,  at  8  o'clock,  in  carriages,  for  Chapel  Hill. 
They  were  attended  by  several  committees  of  invitation; 
and  among  the  distinguished  persons  from  Raleigh 
were  Governor  Branch,  Governor  Morehead  and  Gover- 
nor Graham  (present  Governor).  Arrived  at  the  Uni- 
versity at  near  sunset  (28  miles)  by  easy  stages.  At 
the  chapel  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy* 
were  received  by  President  Swain  in  a  speech  to  each. 
The  President  and  Secretary  responded.  A  fine  band 
from  Richmond  was  in  attendance.  In  the  evening  we 
had  a  sermon  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Ives,  at  which  the 
whole  deputation  attended.  Yesterday  (Tuesday)  the 
President  and  suite  reconnoitered  the  buildings — the 
library,  the  lecture  rooms,  etc.,  attending  in  the  mean- 
time an  examination  of  the  senior  class  on  international 
and  constitutional  law.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  series 
of  declamations  of  the  sophomore  and  freshmen  classes 
in  the  chapel,  to  a  very  crowded  house:  the  President 
and  party  attended.  During  the  day  Professor  Mauryf 
was  present  at  the  examination  of  the  class  in  astron- 
omy, and  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  at  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  boys.     After  the  exercises  in  the  chapel 

*John  Y.  Mason,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  this  time  and  an 
alumnus  of  the  University,  was  Attorney-General  from  1845  to 
1846.  He  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  3,  1859,  having  been  appointed  Min- 
ister to  France  in  1854. 

fThe  life  of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  the  most  famous  scientist 
of  the  Old  South ,  has  been  written  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Oorbin 
(London,  1888).  For  a  shorter  sketch,  see  Trent's  Southern 
Writers  (New  York,  1905),  pp.  172-174. 
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we  attended  a  discussion  (in  their  hall)  of  the  Dialectic 
Society — the  President  and  their  company,  meantime, 
having-  returned  to  their  quarters  at  "Miss  Nancy's"* 
popular  hotel.  During-  the  evening  your  reporter 
dropped  into  the  ball  room,  where,  after  the  entertain- 
ment at  the  chapel,  the  young  folks  assembled  for  a 
hop;  but  the  room  was  too  densely  populated  for  a 
longer  stay  than  a  very  short  time. 

Today  we  have  a  variety  of  exercises,  including  an 
address  by  Professor  Osborne,  the  proceedings  opening 
with  a  general  procession.  In  the  evening  we  have  the 
address  of  Mr.  Secretary  Mason.  Tomorrow  we  have 
the  exercises  of  the  commencement,  and  at  night  the 
President  and  party  set  out  on  their  return  straight, 
through  for  Washington.  The  little  village  of  Chapel 
Hill  is  overflowing  with  people  and  they  continue  to 
pour  in  from  all  quarters,  a  number  of  persons  having 
arrived  all  the  way  from  Tennessee.  There  are  tents 
pitched  and  wagons  occupied  by  visitors,  as  at  a  camp 
meeting,  for  want  of  accommodations  in  the  houses, 
which  are  filled  to  their  fullest  capacity,  "Miss  Nancy" 
having  the  prospect  of  a  thousand  guests  for  dinner. 
As  no  other  mail  will  leave  here  before  our  departure, 
we  expect  next  to  give  you  a  connected  sketch  from 
Raleigh  to  Chapel  Hill;  of  the  proceedings  here,   and  of 

*On  the  tomb  of  "Miss  Nancy"  in  the  Ohapel  Hill  Cemetery, 
there  is  .the  following  inscription: 

Nancy  S.  Hilliard 

Born  in  Granville  Co. 

Oct.  17,  1798; 

Died  in  Chapel  Hill 

Nov.  8,  1873. 


Erected  1886 
By  certain  Alumni  of  the 
University,  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  her  unfailing 
kindness  and  hospitality. 
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the  return  to  the  Federal  City,  dated  at  our  quarters  in 
Washing-ton.  The  weather  has  been  exceedingly  fine 
all  the  time,  and  the  President,  and  the  whole  company, 
will  return  with  the  most  agreeable  recollection  of  the 
executive  excursion  to  North  Carolina.  The  people  all 
the  way  down  have  opened  their  houses  and  their 
hearts,  in  a  spirit  of  hospitality  not  surpassed  b}^  that 
of  the  Templars  of  Malta,  in  their  best  days.  The 
procession,  headed  by  the  band  from  Richmond,  is  mov- 
ing up  to  the  chapel  as  we  close  to  join  in  the  line. 

Respectfully, 

The   Doctor. 

{New  York  Herald  of  June  8,  1847,) 

Washington,  Saturday  evening,  June  5,  1847.— Our 
last  general  letter  of  the  social  visit  of  the  President  and 
his  company  to  the  Old  North  State  brought  up  the  rec- 
ord to  the  arrival,  outward  bound,  of  the  deputation,  at 
Raleigh.  We  propose  to  resume  at  that  point  the  thread 
of  our  running  memoranda;  and  in  three  successive  daily 
epistles,  to  bring  down  the  history  of  the  trip  to  the 
return  of  the  President  and  the  majority  of  his  company 
to  Washing-ton,  this  afternoon.  We  expect  to  g-ratify 
the  intelligent  and  widespread  constituenc}T  of  The 
New  York  Herald,  and  thus  elaborating  on  the  points 
and  incidents  of  this  exposition,  or  our  corporeal 
exhaustion,  after  the  hard  chase  that  we  have  had  of  it, 
would  induce  us  to  sum  up  the  narrative  in  a  single 
paragraph.  To  resume,  then,  from  the  point  indicated, 
it  will  be  our  first  office  to  give  an  inkling  of  the 

Upward  Journey   to  Chapel  Hill. 
"In   beato,   omnia   beata." — Hor. 

At  8  a.  m.,  Monday,  May  31,  the  President  and  com- 
pany, from  Washington,  together  with  the  Raleigh  com- 
mittee, and  the  committee  from  the  University,  set  out 
from  Yarborough's  Hotel,  in  a  dozen  carriages  andomni- 
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buses,  for  Chapel  Hill,  the  rear  being  brought  up  by 
their  baggage-wagons,  drawn  by  mules,  after  the 
fashion  of  Old  Zachary  in  his  movements  up  the  Rio 
Grande. 

The  procession  was  headed  by  Signor  George's  splend- 
did  brass  band,  which  accompanied  us  all  the  way  from 
Richmond,  by  contract  with  the  University.  Among  the 
distinguished  persons  of  the  President's  party  from  Ral- 
eigh were  Governor  Branch,  (who  of  late  years  has 
become  a  citizen  of  Florida)  Governor  Morehead,  Gov- 
ernor Graham  (present  Governor),  Colonel  John  D. 
Hawkins  (Chairman  of  the  State  committee),  Colonel 
Whittaker,  Major  Billy  Eaton,  Professor  Green,*  the 
head  of  the  University  committee  people,  and  others, 
ladies  and  gentlemen — an  agreeable  party  of  all  political 
parties, — a  party  united  in  sentiment;  political  and  other 
distinctions  being  set  aside,  as  by  common  consent. 

The  day  was  clear  and  fine,  although  oppressively 
warm,  in  the  carriages.  The  line  of  vehicles  proceeded 
leisurely,  stopping  frequently  at  farm  houses  on  the  way- 
side to  rest  the  horses,  and  to  afford  the  President  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  the  wishes  of  the  people  assemb- 
led at  these  points  to  see  him,  and  to  shake  hands  with 
him.  Distance  from  Raleigh  to  Chapel  Hill,  some 
28  miles.  At  Morines  (8  miles  from  the  Hill)  a  house  of 
puplic  entertainment  on  the  wa)'side,  we  turned  out  to  a 
good  substantial  dinner.  Here  a  spontaneous  gathering 
of  the  people,  from  the  hilty  country  roundabout,  occu- 
pied the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  navy  a  half-hour 
before  the  meal,  in  exchanging  salutations,  The  face 
of  the  country  traveled  over,  to-day,  is  irregular,  hilly, 
and  not  over  fertile,  though  the  people  along  the  road 
live  in  most  substantial  style.  The  woods  appear  to 
occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  region,  giving  it  the 
aspect  of  a   newly   settled  district,    although   the    farm 

♦William  Mercer  Green (1798- 1887)  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
Bishop  of  Missisipm  and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  South. 
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houses  would  indicate  that  their  builders  were  here  shortly 
after  the  advent,  along-  the  seaboard,  of  Sir  Walter  Ral- 
eigh, that  most  unfortunate  of  all  men. 

Resuming  the  road,  after  dinner,  the  executive  pro- 
cession was  occupied  till  sunset  in  reaching  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  journey. 

"Again  he  sees  the  fine  old  trees,  as  in  the  olden 
times.'" 

The  University  of  Chapel  Hill  is  situated  on  an  ele- 
vation in  the  woods,  in  the  heart  of  North  Carolina. 
The  summit  is  level,  we  should  judge  from  the  ascent  of 
the  road,  some  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  University  was  founded  in  1795.  The  locality 
takes  its  name  from  a  Chapel  built  by  the  English  colo- 
nists in  the  old  colonial  times  of  George  III.  The  site 
was  selected  for  the  college  by  corps  reconnoissance 
appointed  by  the  State,  and  was  chosen  on  account  of 
its  central  position,  its  pure  air,  fine  woods,  and  g<9od 
water.  The  distance  from  any  large  town,  and  its  cor- 
rupting influences,  was,  also,  perhaps,  a  consideration. 
The  University  numbers  now  some  175  students,  and  is 
steadily  prospering.  The  buildings  form  three  sides  of 
a  hollow  square — the  campus  being  shaded  by  a  grove  of 
large  native  oaks  and  tulip  poplars.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  Presidential  delegation,  the  people  of  the  village 
(for  there  is  a  village  here  of  500  local  inhabitants) 
and  of  the  University  in  its  aggregate  strength  turned 
out  to  receive  their  distinguished  visitors.  The  bands 
escorted  the  procession  to  the  hotel,  and  here  we  have  a 
word  to  say  about 

Miss  Nancy,  of  The  Spread  Eagle. 

The  landlady,  who  has  been  the  hostess  of  this  estab- 
lishment from  time  immemorial,  is  known  hereby  every- 
body as  "Miss  Nancy,"  and  nothing  else.  She  is  very 
popular  with  the  students,  from  the  good  care  she  takes 
of  them.  She  is  a  busy,  active  personage,  and  delights 
in  the  reputation  of  giving  her  customers  the  fat  of  the 
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land.  She  received  the  President  and  his  suite  with  the 
most  beautiful  suavity,  gravity  and  consideration.  Her 
attentions  since  have  been  untiring-,  to  make  the  whole 
party  perfectly  at  home. 

Miss  Nancy,  she  is  handsome, 

Though  not  so  very  tall; 
And  she  feeds  some  four-score  college  boys, 

And  they  like  her,  one  and  all. 

THE  TALK   IN   THE   CHAPEL. 

From  the  hotel  the  President  and  company  were  escort- 
ed to  the  Chapel  of  the  University,  where  they  were 
seated  with  the  heads  of  the  committee  on  the  rostrum. 
The  crowd  being  at  length  seated,  and  order  restored, 
Governor  Swain,  President  of  the  University,  rose,  and, 
confronting  the  President  of  The  United  States.,  also 
upon  his  feet,  said: 

"Nearly  a  generation,  Mr.  President,  has  passed  away 
since  with  your  degree  you  left  the  University.  It  has 
become  my  pleasing  office  to  receive  you  on  this  return 
to  your  honored  alma  mater,  and  to  welcome  you  within 
her  penetralia,  in  her  name.  Proud  are  we  that  you  are 
of  her  alumni.  And  I  may  point  with  pride  to  the 
punctuality  in  your  duties  as  a  student*,  and  your 
fidelity  and  dilligence  as  the  guarantee  of  the  subse- 
quent events  of  your  life.  Between  your  departure  and 
return — between  the  yesterday  when  you  left  us,  and  this 
day  when  you  re-visit  us — a  generation  has  passed  away. 
The  period  which  has  thus  elapsed  is  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  in  the  improvements  in  the  arts 
of  peace  and  war,  and  in  all  that  tends  to  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization." 

*For  President  Polk's  record  as  a  student  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  see  the  University  Magazine  Vol.  X,  p.  322  (1861). 
He  graduated  in  June,  1818,  winning  the  highest  honors  in  mathe- 
matics and  the  classics. 
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President  Swain  enlarged  upon  his  point.  He  spoke 
of  the  departure  of  the  graduate  to  Tennessee,  then  a 
settlement,  but  now  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  State, 
outstripping-  the  Carolina  whence  she  sprung,  in  the 
race  of  advancement.  He  spoke  of  the  success  of  the 
institution.  He  spoke  of  the  vacancy  which  death  had 
made  in  its  ranks  of  co-laborers,  who,  though  absent, 
he  could  still  believe,  in  imagination,  were  here.  "In 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  your  native  State — in  behalf 
of  your  oracle  of  Chapel  Hill — in  behalf  of  your  old 
associates  and  younger  brothers,  we  greet  you,  sir,  with 
a  heart}-  welcome." 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  response,  said 
he  could  not  adequately  express  the  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment he  felt  at  the  very  flattering  reception  which 
had  been  tendered  him,  on  his  return  to  the  University 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years.  Twenty-nine  years 
had  passed  since  he  was  here,  yet  he  recognized  as  he 
came  up  a  number  of  particular  objects,  which  were 
still  the  same.  In  these  halls  he  had  spent  three  years 
of  his  life;  and  to  the  acquisitions  here  received,  he 
mainly  attributed  whatever  success  had  attended  the 
labors  of  his  subsequent  life.  It  was  a  melancholy  reflec- 
tion that  man}-  of  his  old  associates  were  gathered  into 
the  tomb;  and  that  he  could  meet  them  here  no  more; 
but  some  of  his  early  friends  still  survive,  and  he 
expected  they  would  be  here.  He  expected  several  in 
the  senior  class  to  be  here.  With  what  emotions  of 
pleasure  he  should  meet  them!  In  the  vicissitudes  of 
life  they  had  been  long  divided,  and  their  different  pur- 
suits had  widened  the  separation.  Still  he  regarded 
them  as  brothers,  and  should  meet  them  as  such.  But 
sir,  of  the  faculty  of  that  day  you  have  only  one  pro- 
fessor left.  Among-  the  missing  is  Dr.  Caldwell,  our 
president,  who  is  not  only  a  great  man,  but  a  good  man 
— not  only  possessed  of  those  higii  qualities  so  impor- 
tant  to    the   discipline   of   impetuous    and   thoughtless 
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youth,  but  qualities  which  would  have  distinguished 
him  on  the  battle-field,  had  he  selected  a  military  or 
political  life,  or  as  a  statesman.  His  fame  and  his 
memory,  to  all  those  who  knew  him  as  I  knew  him,  can 
never  grow  dim.  It  is  but  natural  that  I  should  wish 
the  continued  success  of  an  institution  to  which  I  have 
so  many  causes  of  attachment.  During  my  short 
sojourn  among  you,  I  shall  not  only  be  gratified  to  greet 
again  my  old  associates,  but  all  the  trustees,  the  fac- 
ulty, and  the  students,  individually.  It  is  gratifying, 
sir,  that  in  the  loss  of  the  able  Caldwell,  you  have  been 
appointed  his  successor.  It  is  a  position  of  honor  and 
importance,  which  in  your  own  hands,  must  prosper, 
and  of  the  usefulness  of  which,  under  your  direction, 
you  have  not  the  full  estimate.  The  President  con- 
cluded by  returning  to  the  chief  of  the  University  and 
•its  organ,  and  in  its  behalf,  his  most  cordial  and  grate- 
ful assurances.     (Applause — Music,  Hail  Columbia). 

Governor  Swain,  in  a  flattering,  but  well-deserved 
speech,  next  addressed  the  Hon.  John  Y.  Mason,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  as  a  graduate  of  the  University.  The 
alumni  had  long  cherished  the  expectation  of  his  pres- 
ence as  the  organ  of  their  annual  address,  a  desire 
which,  to  this  time,  had  been  frustrated  from  the  inces- 
sant official  duties  of  their  honored  brother,  in  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Federal  Government.  The  day  of  its 
fulfillment  was  now  at  hand,  and  the  long-cherished 
anticipation  was  to  be  realized.  Governor  Swain 
extended  the  cordial  hand  of  fellowship  and  of  welcome 
to  Judge  Mason,  and  expressed  the  high  pleasure  which 
his  arrival  had  given  to  the  citizens  generally  of  the 
State,  (for  though  he  were  a  Virginian,  he  was 
claimed  as  a  son  of  the  University),  and  especially  the 
gratification  imparted  to  the  alumni  and  all  connected 
with  the  institution. 

Judge  Mason  replied  that  he  stood  powerless  at  this 
unexpected  and  grateful  welcome  by  the  alumni  of  the 
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University.  As  has  been  said,  he  was  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia; but  though  she,  the  proud  mother  of  her  children, 
were  the  land  of  his  birth,  thoug-h  he  loved  every  breeze 
of  her  hills,  and  every  blade  of  grass  that  grew  in  her 
valleys,  the  seven  years  of  his  youth  which  he  passed 
in  the  classic  halls  of  Chapel  Hill  were  so  engraven 
upon  his  heart,  that  in  all  his  subsequent  life  he  had 
ever  felt  that  so  long  as  he  had  not  dishonored  her 
teachings  and  her  examples,  he  should  be  satisfied. 
Through  the  years  of  his  absence  and  the  anxieties 
attendant  upon  the  responsibilities  to  the  public  and 
amid  all  the  cares  of  private  life,  there  had  been  a  prom- 
inent monition  to  him,  in  the  reflection  that  while  his 
conduct  should  exempt  from  aught  that  would  cast  dis- 
honor upon  this  institution,  one  of  the  surest  securities 
to  a  well-devoted  life  would  be  acquired  and  retained. 
With  some  observation  on  the  continued  prosperity  of « 
the  University,  Judge  Mason  returned  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  long  standing  engagements  between  himself 
and  the  alumni  of  the  University  in  the  delivery  of 
their  annual  address,  and  the  pleasing  circumstances 
attendant  upon  this  visit,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years  of  expectation,  during  which  his  uninterrupted 
official  duties  had  debarred  him  the  time  required  for  the 
journey.  Judge  Mason  concluded  by  saying  that  he 
was  grateful  for  the  happy  circumstances  by  which 
this  reunion  was  surrounded,  grateful  for  the  invitation 
to  be  here,  and  for  the  flattering  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  conveyed.      (Applause). 

The  music  struck  up  a  national  air,  during  which  the 
assemblage  in  the  chapel  was  dissolved- — when,  the 
band  coming  down,  the  President  and  company  were 
escorted  back  to  their  quarters  at  the  hotel. 

After  supper,  the  whole  company  attended  again  in 
the  chapel  on  the  occasion  of  a  sermon  to  the  students, 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Ives,  from  Proverbs,  ch. 
xxiii,  26 — "Son,    give    me  thy  heart."     The  discourse 
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was  solemn  and  impressive,  and  in  every  sense  well 
adapted  to  a  saving-  caution  to  the  young-,  against  an 
inordinate  love  of  money,  an  inordinate  thirst  after 
politics,  an'unmanlv  propensity  for  sensual  enjoyments. 
This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  even- 
ing of  the  President's  return  to  Chapel  Hill,  after  an 
absence  of  29  years. 

SECOND    DAY    AT    CHAPEL    HILL. 

Fine  and  sparkling  summer's  morning — first  day  of 
June.  During  the  forenoon  the  President,  Secretary  of 
Navy,  Professor  Maury  and  others  of  the  company  from 
Washington,  also  Governor  Branch,  Governor  More- 
head,  Governor  Graham,  and  others  of  the  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  State,  attended  the  lessons  of  the  senior 
class  on  the  subjects  of  international  and  constitutional 
law; '  after  which  the  visitors  were  conducted  to  the 
library,  ( which  includes  the  hall  of  the  Dialectic  Soci- 
ety) and  to  other  apartments  of  the  building,  including 
the  dormitories  occupied,  in  their  time,  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Judge  Mason.  Professor  Maury  also  attended 
the  exercises  of  the  class  in  astronomy,  and  was  much 
gratified  with  the  advancement  of  the  boys  in  that 
department  of  science  so  peculiarly  his  own.  In  the 
afternoon,  conducted  by  the  band,  the  ladies  visited  the 
new  halls  of  the  University,  the  library,  etc.  In  the 
evening  a  large  concourse,  including  all  the  President's 
company,  were  present  at  the  recitations  in  the  chapel 
by  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  classes  in  which  the 
youths  did  their  duty  handsomely.  The  intervals 
between  the  pieces  were  filled  up  with  music  of  the 
band  from  their  elevated  balcony  confronting  the  audi- 
ence. After  which  your  deponent  in  answer  to  a  polite 
invitation,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Dialectic  Society, 
by  which  society  he  was  honored  by  being-  elected  an 
honorary  member — the  President  belonged  to  the  same 
society.       Judge    Mason   belongs    to   the   Philanthropic 
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Society.  These  are  in  brief  termed  and  known  all  over 
the  State  as  the  "Di's"  and  the  "Fi's."  The  success  of 
the  University  is  larg-ely  to  be  set  down  to  the  laudable 
rivalry  in  learning- between  these  two  societies.  "Gar- 
dez  Ma  Foy,"  but  we  g-o  for  the  "Di's". 

"The  ladies,  of  the  students  say 
The  best  dressed  are  the  'Fi's1; 

But  then  the  brig-htest  scholars  wear 
The  riband  of  the  'Di's.'" 

We  also  visited  "the  hop"  that  was  going  on  during 
the  half  of  the  night  in  the  Temple  of  Terpsichore, 
where  from  the  heat  of  a  crowded  room,  we  soon 
decamped  to  the  shelter  of  the  upper  portico  of  the 
Spread  Eagle,  where  in  a  profitable  reflection,  we 
inhaled  the  aroma  of  a  luxurious  Cubano.  Marshalla! 
God  be  praised,  saith  the  Mussulman  over  his  chibouque. 
And  so  endeth  the  second  lesson. 

THIRD    DAY    AT    CHAPEL    HILL. 

"Ore  favete  omnes." 

At  10  o'clock,  Prof.  Osborne,  of  North  Carolina,  being 
appointed  to  deliver  an  address,  the  procession  formed  in 
double  file  moved  toward  the  chapel  in  the  following 
order:  1,  Musicians;  2,  Members  of  the  Freshman  Class; 
3,  Members  of  the  Sophomore  Class;  4,  Members  of  the 
Junior  Class;  5,  Graduating  Class;  6,  Alumni;  7,  Citi- 
zens of  Chapel  Hill  and  its  vicinity;  8,  Strangers  and 
Visitors;  9,  Teachers  of  Schools;  10-,  Parents  and 
Guardians;  11,  Clergy;  12,  Faculty;  13,  Trustees;  14, 
Governer  of  the  State  and  President  of  the  University; 
15,  President  of  the  United  States  and  Secretar}*-  of  the 
Navy;    15,  Orators  of  the  Day,  attended  by    Committee. 

On  reaching  the  Chapel,  the  double  file  opened,  and 
the  procession  entered  in  reverse  order.  The  address  of 
Mr.  Osborne  was  upon  the  adverse  influences  of  the 
political  and  social  institutions  of  the  United  States   to 
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excellence  in  literature.  It  was  a  strong-  argument  and 
delivered  in  a  voice  and  style  which  made  it  the  more 
attractive  and  forcible.  The  proposition  in  itself  sug- 
gests the  conclusion  that  where  there  is  no  concentrated 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  where  all  are  of  neces- 
sity employed  in  building  up  residences,  opening  the 
woods,  primary  schools,  railroads,  etc.,  while  we  are  all 
thus  busy  settling  and  organizing  our  population  over 
the  scope  of  half  a  continent,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
we  shall  as  yet  be  able  to  compete  as  mere  book  worms 
with  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  labors  of 
settlement  were  accomplished  over  fifteen  hundred  years 
ago;  but,  in  the  the  end,  we  shall  stand  pre-eminent  and 
alone. 

In  the  evening,  every  nook  and  corner  in  the  chapel 
were  occupied,  such  was  the  pressure  of  the  people  to 
hear  Judge  Mason's  address  before  the  alumni  of  the 
the  University,  for  years  looked  for,  and  now  to  be  fully 
accomplished. 

Judge  Mason  in  his  address,  took  up  the  broad,  pro- 
lific subject  of  the  adaptation  of  social  happiness  and 
intellectual  elevation  of  man.  from  the  universality  of 
benign  influences  of  said  institution.  To  a  great  extent 
the  address  was  a  direct  answer  to  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Osborne  of  the  morning,  so  much  so  that  many  persons 
thought  the  two  addressss  a  matter  of  arrangement, 
although  the  coincidence  of  adaptation  was  entirely  acci- 
dental. The  judge  opened  with  an  affecting  passing 
glance,  from  the  olden  time  when  he  was  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University,  down  to  the  present,  including  a 
delicate  tribute  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  orator  then  proceeded  to  show  the  beneficial  opera- 
tion of  our  freedom  of  religion,  our  g-enerally  diffused 
system  of  common  schools,  our  free  press,  our  cheap 
literature,  and  the  good  results  in  widening  the  sphere 
of  intelligence  in  placing  ever}7  man  under  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  direct  agent  in  the  conduct  of  all  our   govern- 
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mental  affairs,  State  and  National.  He  also  touched 
upon  railroads  and  lightning-  bands  that  more  closely 
are  binding-  everyday  the  consolidated  con  fed  oracy  of  the 
Union.  Over  these  the  oratar  threw  the  charm  of  clas- 
sic and  poetic  adornment;  and  with  a  chaste  and  convin- 
cing thread  of  argumentation,  bound  it  all  tog-ether. 
His  tribute  to  the  press  was  just  and  well  deserved;  but 
no  member  of  the  press  could  have  heard  it  without 
admiring  the  excellent  discrimination  of  the  judge. 
And  he  was  right.  The  power  of  the  press  is  only  not 
omnipotent,  because  it  is  united.  It  is  the  press  gang 
that  hold  the  lever,  the  press  itself  being  the  fulcrum 
that  sustains  the  "heft"  of  the  world.  "Eureka!"  It 
is  here. 

But  our  attention  was  divided.  The  throng  of  North 
Carolina  beauties  in  the  assembly  extorted  all  our  obser- 
vations, and  half  of  our  attention.  They  were  all 
around  us,  and  we  appealed  to  the  judge  that  while  his 
argument  was  conclusive,  the  attraction  of  the  pretty 
warblers  surrounding  the  corner  in  which  he  had  taken 
shelter,  were  irrisistible.  Music,  "Dearest  Maiden  I 
Love  Thee." 

After  the  address,  resolutions  were  passed,  requesting 
among  other  things,  a  copy  of  the  two  addresses  of  the 
day  for  publication,  and  prescrbing  a  subscription  for  a 
new  monument  to  Dr.  Caldwell.  Music,  "Hail  Colum- 
bia," and  "Yankee  Doodle." 

The  entertainment  of  the  day  being  thus  concluded, 
the  meeting  was  adjourned.  And  thus  endeth  (counting 
the  evening  of  our  arrival  as  a  day)  the  third  day  of  the 
President  and  friends  at  Chapel  Hill. 

In  our  next  letter  will  be  embraced  the  proceedings  of 
commencement  day,  par  excellence,  the  scenes  at  "the 
Hill"  on  the  departure  of  President  and  party,  and  a  run- 
ning account  of  the  return  via  Raleigh,  Gaston,  Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg  and  the  Potomac,  to  Washington, 
holding  in  reserve  for  a    separate    chapter,    a   string    of 
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incidents    throughout    the    whole  journey     with     some 
reflections  suggested  from  observations  along  the  route. 

Respectfully, 

The  Doctor. 


From  The  New  Tork  Herald,  June  9,  1847. 

Washington,  June  7,  1847. — Last  Grand  Gala  Day  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

"Learning  is  an  addition  beyond  nobility  of  Birth, 
Honor  of  Blood,  without  the  ornament  of  knowledge,  is 
Inglorious  Ignorance." 

Thursday  June  3,  1847. —  Last  day  of  commencement 
ceremonies  and  exercises  at  North  Carolina  University. 
Village  of  Chapel  Hill  thronged  with  visitors  from  all 
quarters  of  the  State,  with  an  occasional  stranger  of  the 
Alumni  from  other  States  of  the  Union.  The  following 
Latin  paper  comprises  the  list  of  the  graduating  class, 
which  to-day  receive  their  degrees  and  diplomas: 

Illustrissimo  Gulielmo  A.  Graham,  Armigero;  Caro- 
linae  Septentrionalis  Reipublicae  Gubernatori;  Honor- 
ando  Davidi  L.  Swain,  Armigero,  LL.D. 

Pacultatis  Praesidi: 

Omnibusque  Senatus  Academici  Sociis;  Universis 
denique  Humanitatis  Cultoribus;  Exercitationes  nasce 
Juvenes  hodie  primi  gradus  in  artibus  honorem  peten- 
tes. 

Alfredus  Alston,  Joel  Dorsey  Battle,  Josephus  Ben- 
jamin, Gee  Woodberry,  Alexander  Jacob  Cansler,  Dud- 
ley Clanton,  Duncanus  Lamont  Clinch,  Johannes  Clark 
Colman,  Thomas  Webber  Erwin,  Dewey,  Samuel  Juthro 
Erwin,  Johannes  Osborne  Guion,  Eli  West  Hall, 
Thomas  Chambers  Hall,  Jacobus  Wood  Hicks,  David 
Hinton,  Gulielmus  Matthoeus  Howerton,  Johannes 
Junius  Kindred,  Manalcus  Lankford,  Lionellmus  Lin- 
coln    Levy,     Gulielmus     Henricus    Manly,     Benjamin 
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Franklin  Mebane,  Jacobus  Littleton  Moseley,  Johannes 
Douglas  Myrick,  Edmundus  Halsey  Norcom,  Jacobus 
Johnston  Pettigrew,  Johannes  Pool,  Matt  Whittaker 
Ransom,  Carolus  Eugenius  Shober,  Thos.  Edvardus 
Skinner,  Robertus  Hunter  Tate,  Guliemus  Stephanus 
Trigg,  Josephus  Joel  W.  Tucker,  Thomas  Webb, 
Johannes  Henricus  Winborne. 

Reverenter  dedicant. 
Die  Junii  Tertio  Anno  Salutis. 
MDCCCXLVII. 
Anno  Libertatis  LXXII. 

And  the  following  is  the  scheme  of  the  exercises  of 
the  da)7: 

forenoon. 

1.  Sacred  music. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Salutatory   Oration  (in  English)— Matt  W.   Ran- 
som, Warren  Co. 

4.  Salutatory  Oration  (in  Latin) — Samuel  J.  Erwin, 
Lincoln  Co. 

5.  Oration— "Utilitarianism,"  Eli  W.  Hall,  Wilming- 
ton. 

6.  Oration — "Quisque  suae  fortunae   faber, "  Joel  D. 
Battle,  Chapel  Hill. 

7.  Oration — "National    Insanity,"    Lionel   L.    Levy, 
New  Orleans. 

8.  Oration — "Revival     of     Literature,"    John    Pool, 
John  C.  Coleman,  Halifax  Co.,  Va. 

9.  Oration— "Public    Opinion,"   Charles    E.    Shober, 
Salem. 

10.  Oration — "Political    Defamation,"     John     Pool, 
Elizabeth  City. 

11.  Oration — "Progress  of  Free  Principles,"  William 
Lucan,  Chapel  Hill. 
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AFTERNOON. 

1.  Oration — "Law  and  Lawyers,"  William  M.    How- 
erton,  Halifax  Co.,  Va. 

2.  Oration — "Ireland,"  Alfred  Alston,  Warren  Co. 

3.  Oration — "Dependence  of  Liberty  on  Law,"  John 
J.  Kindred,  Southampton  Co.,  Va. 

4.  Oration— "William    Gaston,"    William    H.    Win- 
borne,  Hertford  Co. 

6.  Annual  Report. 

7.  Degrees  Conferred. 

8.  Valedictory — By   J.  Johnston  Pettigrew,   Tyrrell 
Co. 

9.  Sacred  Music. 

10.  Benediction. 

The  procession  formed  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  the 
chapel  being  filled  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the 
residue  of  the  multitude,  as  far  as  the  open  windows 
would  permit  an* opportunity  of  hearing,  surrounded  the 
building  to  a  number  equal  to  that  within  doors.  The 
forest  trees  afforded  a  shelter  from  the  sun,  and  the 
windows  of  the  chapel  being  all  taken  out,  the  interior 
was  well  ventilated,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of 
the  people.  The  exercises  were  commenced  by  Presi- 
dent Swain  in  the  reading  of  the  following  hymn; 
copies  of  which  being  distributed  among  the  auditory,  it 
was  then  sung  to  the  air  of  "Old  Hundred,  to-wit. 

COMMENCEMENT — 1847. 

With  one  consent,  let  all  the  earth 
To  God  their  cheerful  voices  ring; 

Glad  homage  pay  with  awful  mirth, 
And  sing  before  him  songs  of  praise; 

Convinced  that  he  is  God  alone, 

From  whom  both  we  and  all  proceed; 

We,  whom  he  chooses  for  his  own, 
The  flock  that  he  vouchsafes  to  feed. 
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O,  enter  then,  His  temple  gate 

Thence  to  his  courts  devoutly  press; 

And  still  your  grateful  hymns  repeat, 
And  still  his  Name  with  praises  bless. 

For  he's  the  Lord,  supremely  good, 

His  mercy  is  forever  sure; 
His  truth,  which  always  firmly  stood, 

To  endless  ages  shall  endure. 

The  "awful  mirth"  here  recommended  is  not  perhaps 
the  most  explicit  expression  of  the  idea  intended;  but 
the  rhyme  is  arbitrary;  and  "myrth"  in  such  cases 
requires  an  "awful"  qualification;  otherwise  the  hymn 
is  much  after  the  style  of  Watts.     Prayer. 

Of  compositions  by  the  young  disciplines  of  Cicero, 
the  "Salutatory,"  by  Mr.  Ransom*  was  unquestionably 
the  best.  He  had  the  advantage  of  the  most  fertile 
field,  however,  and  the  most  popular  theme.  His  wel- 
come to  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  superior 
to  anj^thing  of  the  kind  throughout  the  whole  expedition. 
His  welcome  to  the  people  at  large  was  also  in  fine 
taste;  while  the  beauty  and  the  finished  elegance  of  the 
welcome  to  the  ladies  drew  down  upon  his  devoted  head 
repeated  rounds  of  applause,  the  people  outside  heartily 
joining  in;  but  the  ivory  of  five  hundred  of  the  fair 
daughters  of  old  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  also  unanimously 
exhibited,  a  still  more  flattering  testimonial  of  their 
approbation.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  as  Sam  Slick 
would  say,  "snickered  right  out." 

The  oration  in  Latin  was  short,  and  as  far  as  we 
could  guess    at    the   drift   of  it,   was   pointed,   express, 

*The  death  of  Senator  Ransom,  Sept.  8,  1904,  is  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  No  life  of  him  has  yet  been 
written,  but  the  student  of  his  career  will  fmd  valuable  material  iu 
"An  Address  on  the  Military  aud  Civil  Service  of  General  Matt  W. 
Ransom",  delivered  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  before 
the  Ladies'  Memorial  Association  and,  Citizens  May  10,  1906,  by 
William  H.  S.  Burgwyn      (Privately  Printed.) 
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explicit,  and  to  the  purpose,  and  well  delivered.  With 
Mr.  Halls's  objections  to  "Utilitarianism",  we  do  not 
fully  concur,  although  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  we 
are  a  people  largely  given  to  eating  and  drinking.  The 
substantial  "roas'  shoat",  and  fried  eggs  at  "Miss 
Nancy's"  were  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact.  The 
metaphysical  disquisition  of  Mr.  Battle  was  rather 
abstract  and  abstruse  for  the  temperature  of  the  day. 
Mr  Levy  gave  us  a  profitable  stricture  on  "National 
Insanity",  dwelling  upon  the  ferocious  insanity  of  the 
French  Revolution,  ending  in  a  military  despotism,  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  old  state  of  things  uuder  a  new 
name.  Mr.  Coleman  gave  us  a  resume  of  the  history  of 
literature,  without  a  particular  point,  but  agreeable, 
from  the  running  thread  of  the  recapitulation.  Mr. 
Shober  was  sound  in  his  general  idea  of  establishing  a 
correct  public  opinion.  Mr.  Pool  was  rather  severe  on 
the  political  press.     He  forgot  the  warning  of  Burns: 

"A  chiefs  among  ye  takin'  notes, 
And  faith,  he'll  prent  'em." 

But  we  shall  only  say  to  Mr.  Pool,  that  the  public 
press  is  like  a  river,  .the  more  turbulent  its  waters  in 
their  course,  the  more  rocky  and  uneven  their  channel, 
the  purer  will  be  the  stream.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  an 
example.  Judge  Mason's  views  on  this  point  were  cor- 
rect and  the  motto  of  Jefferson  will  here  most  forcibly 
apply — "Error  ceases  to  be  dangerous  when  Truth  is 
left  free  to  combat  it."  Mr.  Lucan  pleased  us  with  fre- 
quent passages  upon  "free  principles". 

Signor  George's  band  played  between  the  pieces,  and 
at  this  stage  of  the  declamation,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  to  dinner. 

The  President  and  his  party  dined  out  among  the 
faculty  of  the  University,  Your  reporter  had  the  honor 
of  an  invitation  to  Prof.  Green's  classic  residence,  with 
numbers  of  strangers   from   various   quarters;    but   our 
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engagements  would  not  permit  us  longer  to  remain  with 
him  than  the  time  requisite  to  discuss — 

"A  dish  of  ripe  strawberries, 
Smothered  in  crame." 

.The  afternoon  exercises  were  opened  by  Mr.  Hower- 
ton,  in  a  humorous  defence  of  the  disciples  of  Blackstone, 
particularly  of  the  junior  class.  Mr.  Alston  spoke  in 
the  true  spirit  of  an  Irishman,  on  the  sufferings  of  his 
native  country.  Mr.  Kindred  defended  the  supremacy 
of  the  law  very  respectably.  Mr.  Manx's  eulogy*, 
though  well  said  and  written,  was  not  in  his  best  style. 
It  is  well  enough  to  bear  in  mind,  that  a  great  deal  is 
expected  of  a  good  scholar.  Mr.  Winborne  had  a  good 
field  for  the  very  strongest  effort  he  could  make,  though 
be  did  it  admirably,  in  the  time  allowed  him. 

The  reading  of  the  annual  report,  and  the  conferring 
the  degrees,  took  up  a  half  hour.  The  degree  of  A.  M. 
was  conferred  upon  Prof  M.  F.  Maury,  United  States 
Navy,  Chief  of  the  National  Observatory  Astronomers. 
The  distinguished  scholar  modestly  rose  in  his  place,  as 
the  honor  was  announced,  bowed,  and  again  sat  down, 
wThile  the  house  resounded  with  applause.  Other  hon- 
orary degrees  were  conferred;  after  which  we  had  the 
valedictory  of  Mr.  Pettigrewj",  a  profound  young 
thinker,  and  a  favorite  of  the  University,  of  the.  "Di's" 
and  the  "Phi's".  It  was  solemn,  sincere,  and  deeply 
affecting,  bringing  tears  from  many  a  stranger's  e}^e,  as 
well  as  from  the  associates  of  his  studies.     The  very 

*Mr.  Manley's  oration  should  have  been  number  5  in  the  program. 

f  James  Johnston  Pettigrew  (1826-1863)  is  still  ranked  as  the  most 
brilliant  student  that  ever  attended  the  University.  He  became  a 
Brigadier- General  in  18H2  and  commanded  Heth's  Division  during 
the  third  day's  fight  at  Gettysburg.  He  was  fatally  wounded  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  Federal  cavalry  at  Falling  Waters,  July  14,  1863. 
See  Trescott's  Memorial  of  James  Jolcnston  Pettigrevj  (John  Russell, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  1870)  and  the  briefer  sketch  by  W.  S.  Pettigrew 
in  the  University  Magazine,  Vol.  VI,  1887. 
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difficulty  under  which  he  labored  to  repress  his  feelings, 
the  more  deeply  awakened  the  feelings  of  those  around. 
The  benediction,  per  program,  put  the  finale  to  the 
whole  proceedings,  and  the  vacation  commenced  from 
that  hour. 

During  all  the  exercises  in  the  chapel  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  were  seated  on  the  platform, 
with  the,  Governor,  ex-Governors,  heads  of  invitation 
committees,  President  of  the  University,  etc. — the 
other  gentlemen  accompanying  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  Washington  being-  seated  in  the 
altar  with  the  faculty,  the  graduating  class,  etc.  The 
ladies  of  the  President's  party  were  eligibly  seated 
among  the  audience.  The  proceedings  of  Thursday,  as 
just  detailed,  closed  at  about  half-past  five;  and  for  one 
hopir  thereafter,  a  larg-e  assembly  of  people  clustered  in 
and  around  "Miss  Nancy's"  hotel,  to  take  their  final 
leave  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
their  traveling  companions. 

JOURNEY  DOWN   TO  RAI^IGH. 

."With  fine  honied  speech, 

At  his  first  coming  in,  he  doth  persuade,  beseech, 

He  may  be  lodged; 

To  lie  in  a  clean  chamber." 
The  president's  party  left  Chapel  Hill  at  about  half- 
past  six,  Wednesday  evening,  June  3rd;  Colonel 
Hawkins,  of  the  State  Committee,  Mr.  W inborn,  of  the 
University  Committee,  Governor  Branch  and  his 
charming  daughter,  the  most  ethereal  little  fairy  of  a 
thousand,  and  the  enchanting  Misses  Hawkins,  Cane 
Whittaker,  and  other  ladies,  and  Colonel  Whittaker  and 
a  son  of  Colonel  Hawkins,  and  other  gentlemen,  were  of 
the  party  down.  Miss  Bryan,  one  of  the  belles  at  Chapel 
Hill,  had  half  promised  (we  understand)  the  young 
ladies  of  the  President's  suite  to  come  along,  but  the 
petition  of  the  "Di's"  to  remain  to  the  dance  in  the 
evening  overruled  this  generous  resolution. 


THE  TALE   UNTOLD. 

S.  H.  Lyle,  Jr. 

Sweeter  than  the  music  of  the  dawning-  clay, 

Than  the  chime  of  a  silver  bell, 
Sweeter  than  the  sweetest  songster's  lay 

Is  the  tale  I  long  to  tell. 

Soft  are  the  winds  of  the  dreamy  spring, 
As  they  moan  through  the  vale  and  dell, — 

Sweeter  even  than  the  song  they  sing 
Is  the  tale  I  long  to  tell. 

Precious  is  the  boon  of  the  love  that  will  live, 
The  honey  of  the  bee's  small  cell, — 

Yet  dear  as  they  are,  all  would  I  give 
For  the  tale  I  long  to  tell. 


THE  SOCIALISTIC  MOVEMENT. 

J.  .T.  Parker. 

SOCIALISM  is  a  term  that  needs  defining;  for  few 
words  in  our  language  have  been  given  so  broad  an 
application.  It  is  applied  to  the  constructive  states- 
man who  plans  to  bring-  abused  natural  monopolies 
under  the  control  of  government;  and  it  is  applied  to  the 
madman  of  Russia  who  attempts  to  take  the  life  of  the 
Czar.  If  we  are  to  gain  anything  from  the  study  of 
socialism,  we  must  know  exactly  what  we  mean  by 
socialism;  and  so  in  the  beginning,  I  will  lay  down  what 
I  understand  socialism  to  be.  Socialism  involves  two 
ideas:  it  aims  at  introducing  greater  equality  into  social 
conditions;  and  it  tries  to  realize  this  reform  by  the 
action  of  the  law  of  the  state.  It  is  the  doctrine  that 
advocates  the  state  ownership  of  land,  mines,  and  all 
monopolistic  industries,  and  of  the  capital  required  for 
their  operation.  The  aim  of  socialism  is  to  destroy  the 
inequality,  which,  it  says,  is  becoming  every  day  harsher 
and  more  pronounced,  and  to  inaugurate  a  regime,  in 
which  well  being  will  be  allotted  in  proportion  to  desert 
and  to  services  rendered. 

Socialism  is  the  product — if  you  prefer,  the  by-pro- 
duct— of  three  great  movements  in  modern  history;  the 
growth  of  freedom  in  religious  thought,  the  American 
and  French  revolutions,  and  the  industrial  revolution  of 
1760-1830.  The  great  teaching  of  Christianity  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  and  equality  of  man.  This 
doctrine,  lost  from  sight  in  the  middle  ages,  while  the 
ecclesiastics  were  assuming  the  powers  of  territorial 
lords,  was  revived  in  the  reformation;  and  its  truth 
began  to  be  accepted  and  religious  persecution  to  cease 
toward  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
revolutions  of  America  and  France  were  the  natural  out- 
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growths  of  this  doctrine;  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  belief  of  the  French  Revolutionists  are 
but  applications  of  this  doctrine  of  Christ's  to  the  politi- 
cal life  of  the  world.  The  revolutionists  taught  that 
all  men  are  created  free  and  equal,  and  are  endowed  with 
the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
that  the  happiness  of  the  villain  should  be  of  as  much 
concern  to  the  state  as  the  happiness  of  the  lord;  and 
that  it  is  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  that  the  just 
powers  of  government  spring. 

At  the  same  time  that  men  were  obtaining  religious 
and  political  freedom,  the  forces  were  at  work  that  were 
to  lead  a  great  part  of  them  rapidly  into  economic 
dependence.  And,  at  the  very  time  that  church  and 
state  were  proclaiming  most  loudly  that  happiness  and 
sovereignty  are  the  birth-rights  of  men,  the  industrial 
revolution  had  introduced  among  the  laboring  classes  an 
era  of  unprecedented  suffering  and  slaver}7.  The  intro- 
duction of  farming  machinery  had  necessitated  large 
holdings  and  had  driven  the  small  farmer  from  the  field. 
He  had  turned,  naturally,  to  the  manufacturing  centres, 
where  the  introduction  of  steam  power  and  of  high  grade 
manufacturing  machinery  was  grouping  the  laborers 
around  great  factories  and  compelling  them  to  live  in 
factory  settlements.  Here  greed  and  ignorance  did 
their  worst.  The  factory  owners,  unrestrained  by  the 
government,  compelled  their  employees  to  work  in  ill- 
lighted  and  ill  ventilated  buildings  for  fifteen  hours  a 
day,  and  at  wages  that  barely  sufficed  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  The  laborers,  fresh  from  the  country, 
and  unacquainted  with  modern  forms  of  labor  organiza- 
tion, were  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  submit 
to  this  tyranny  on  the  part  of  their  employers:  and  the 
employers  were  compelled  by  the  force  of  competition  to 
exercise  it.  Never  in  modern  times  has  suffering  among 
laboring  classes  been  so  great;  sickness  and  disease,  and 
degeneracy  in  mind,   in  body,   and  in  morals  were  the 
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results  of  the  child  labor,  of  the  long-  hours,  and  of  the 
unsanitary  conditions.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
before  had  fortunes  been  made  so  rapidly  as  they  were 
being-  made  by  the  manufacturers.  Thus,  at  the  very 
time  that  freedom,  fraternity,  and  equality  was  being 
preached  throughout  the  world  economic  forces  were 
dividing  men  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  larger  was 
steeped  in  suffering  and  misery,  and  the  smaller  enjoyed 
a  prosperity  never  before  known. 

The  inconsistency  of  this  situation  became  apparent 
to  anyone  who  gave  the  matter  any  thought.  Here  was 
equality  in  theory  and  inequality  in  fact.  Here  was  fra- 
ternity in  theory  and  the  most  inhuman  cruelty  in  actual 
practice.  Freedom  itself  was  perverted;  for  it  was  free- 
dom of  contract,  the  freedom  of  the  laissez faire  doctrin- 
aires, that  made  possible  the  slavery  to  the  capitalistic 
regime.  Something  was  evidently  wrong.  Freedom 
arid  slavery  were  incompatible.  Sovereignty  and  starv- 
ing- should  not  go  hand  in  hand.  Consequently,  after 
reformers  of  the  type  of  Robert  Owen  had  tried  in  vain 
to  ameliorate  the  suffering  of  the  laboring  classes  under 
existing  political  and  economic  institutions,  they  began 
to  believe  that  these  institutions  defeated  the  very  ends 
for  which  they  were  instituted.  They  began  to  dream 
of  a  new  economic  system;  and  from  their  dreams 
sprang  what  is  known  as  Utopian  Socialism. 

The  great  leaders  of  this  Utopian  socialism  were 
Robert  Owen  in  England,  Saint  Simon,  Fourier,  and 
Cabet  in  France,  and  Albert  Brisbane,  Greeley,  and 
Dana,  all  followers  of  Fourier,  in  the  United  States. 
These  men  dreamed  of  a  land  where  all  men  should  be 
brothers,  where  property  should  be  held  in  common  and 
administered  on  the  basis  of  mutual  love,  and  where 
there  shoul  be  equality  in  tact  as  well  as  in  theory.  To 
relieve  social  distress,  they  proposed  the  establishment 
of  industrial  communities  on  the  basis  of  mutual  co- 
operation.    These  communities  were  to  consist  of  from 
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five  hundred  to  two  thousand  persons,  who  were  them- 
selves to  produce  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Strict 
community  of  property  was  to  be  observed  in  most  of 
them;  but  in  some,  notably  those  proposed  by  Fourier, 
this  was  not  the  case.  In  all,  the  idea  of  brotherhood 
was  supreme;  and  in  all,  the  life  of  every  citizen  was  to 
be  minutely  regulated  by  the  community. 

Owen,  by  his  eloquence  and  earncstness:  and  Fourier 
and  Cabet,  by  their  writings,  drew  to  themselves  quite 
a  following-  of  malcontents  and  idealists,  and  attempted 
to  put  their  theories  into  practice.  Land  was  to 
be  had  cheap  in  the  United  States;  and  here  they 
turned  for  the  establishment  of  their  communities.  Six 
of  these  were  founded  on  the  ideas  of  Owen:  no  less  than 
forty-one,  on  the  ideas  of  Fourier,  and  on  the  ideas  of 
Cabet  was  founded  the  great  Icarian  movement,  which  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Mormon  church.  The  two  most 
famous  of  the  non-religious  communities  were  the  Brook 
Farm  experiment  of  the  followers  of  Fourier,  and  Robert 
Owen's  New  Harmony  community.  The  result  of  the 
Brook  Farm  experiment  is  too  well  known  to  be  given 
space  in  this  paper;  but  the  New  Harmony  community 
will  be  described,  because  it  is  typical  of  experiments  of 
the  kind. 

New  Harmony  was  founded  in  Indiana  in  1825  by 
Robert  Owen,  Owen  bought  a  small  town  for  $150,000 
and  asked  all  who  would  to  come  and  join  in  his  model 
commonwealth.  To  this  call  about  nine  hundred  per- 
sons responded,  The  majority  of  these  were  naturally 
enthusiasts  and  adventurers;  but  the  leaders  of  the 
community  were  among-  the  most  distinguished  educa- 
tors of  Europe  and  America;  and  its  future  appeared 
peculiarly  bright  to  Owen.  He  confidently  predicted 
that  the  blessings  of  communism  would  spread  from 
his  ideal  community,  overshadowing  the  whole  earth; 
shedding  light  and  abundance  and  happiness  over 
the  sons  of  men;    and   ridding-   the   world  of  the  three 
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monster  evils,  private  property,  marriage  founded  on 
private  property,  and  irrational  system  of  religion. 
Sufficient  is  it  to  sa}7  that  Owen's  dream  was  not  realized. 
Religious  and  governmental  disputes  tore  his  colony. 
In  two  years  seven  constitutions  were  adopted.  The 
colony,  in  the  meantime,  had  split  into  three  divisions; 
and  at  the  end  of  two  }rears  if  went  down, — a  theoretical 
as  well  as  a  financial  failure. 

The  history  of  New  Harmony  is  the  history  of  all  the 
Utopian  socialistic  experiments.  The  average  life  of 
these  communities  was  not  over  two  years.  They 
never  achieved  material  prosperity;  and  their  existence 
was,  as  a  rule,  one  of  abject  poverty.  They  failed 
because  they  attempted  to  maintain  a  Robinson  Crusoe 
existence  in  the  midst  of  the  complex  conditions  of 
modern  life,  and  because  their  success  depended,  in  any 
event,  upon  self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  rather  than  self 
interest,  being  the  incentives  to  action  in  their  members. 
And,  yet,  Utopian  socialism  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
an  utter  failure.  It  did  not  attain  its  ends;  but  the 
efforts  of  its  leaders  called  the  attention  of  society  to 
the  ills  of  the  working  classes,  and  led  to  many  salutary 
reforms. 

The  last  of  the  Utopian  communities  was  founded 
about  1845;  but  before  that  time  it  had  become  evident 
that  disjointed  communities  were  not  to  be  the  means  of 
alleviating  the  ills  of  mankind;  and  the  beginnings  of 
what  is  known  as  modern  socialism,  or  scientific  social- 
ism, had  already  appeared.  The  same  conditions  that 
gave  rise  to  the  Utopian  socialistic  thought  were  oper- 
ative in  the  rise  of  scientific  socialism:  but  there  were 
also  other  forces  that  were  to  make  socialism  a  power  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  the  modern  world.  The  same 
inequality  of  conditions  in  economic  life  existed.  The 
lot  of  the  laborers  was  still  unbearably  hard.  True, 
their  conditions  of  labor  had  been  considerably  improved 
by  the  various  factory  acts;  but  they  were  still  slaves  to 
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the  capitalistic  regime.  Inventions,  although  they  in 
the  long-  run  benefited  the  laborers,  worked  unqualified 
hardship  for  a  time  upon  those  immediately  affected.  If 
a  new  machine  was  invented  that  would  take  the  place  of  a 
thousand  men,  these  men  were  discharged  and  must 
seek  their  living  in  some  other  way.  In  the  case  of  a 
glut  in  the  market,  the  fractories  were  closed;  and  men, 
anxious  to  work,  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  suste- 
nance. It  seemed  that  machines  had  ceased  to  be 
intruments  in  the  hands  of  men,  and  that  men  had 
become  slaves  to  machines.  A  change,  moreover,  had 
come  over  the  laborers  themselves.  Their  condition  had 
been  bettered  since  the  beginning  of  the  century;  and  it 
is  not  men  who  are  sunk  in  the  depths  of  degradation 
that  are  dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  but  men  who 
have  caught  a  glimpse  of  better  things.  They  saw 
themselves  working  day  after  day  and  year  after  year, 
producing  the  wealth  of  the  land,  and  yet  barely  able  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  while  children  of  capital- 
ists rolled  around  in  cushioned  carriages  ,and  revelled  in 
inherited  wealth  that  they  had  never  lifted  a  finger  to 
produce.  The  Utopian  socialism  was  confined  to 
scholars  and  philanthropists:  scientific  socialism  was  to 
obtain  its  greatest  strength  among  the  laboring  classes. 

Modern  socialism  aims,  not  at  indirectly  reorganizing 
society  through  the  establishment  of  ideal  communities, 
but  at  reorganizing  society  directly  by  reorganizing  its 
institutions.  It  recognizes  that  society  is  an  organism 
and  that  it  must  be  reformed  as  an  organism.  It  is 
called  scientific,  because  its  leaders  based  their  reason- 
ing upon  the  conclusions  of  the  classic  economists.  It 
is  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  writings  of  Smith 
and  Ricardo,  and  Malthus,  the  most  individualistic  of 
all  the  Physiocrats,  should  furnish  the  materials  of 
which  modern  socialism  is  built. 

The  great  leader  of  modern  socialism  was  Karl  Marx, 
a  German  by  birth,  but  an  Englishman  by  residence. 
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Well  born,  well  educated,  deeply  read  in  the  classic 
economists,  and  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  laboring- 
classes,  he  is  the  Moses  of  the  socialist  movement;  and 
he  has  given  to  socialism  the  strongest  argument  for  its 
defense  that  it  has  ever  had.  Marx  accepted  Smith's 
theory  of  value.  Value,  he  said,  depends  upon  labor 
involved  in  production.  The  laborer,  therefore,  is  the 
sole  producer  of  wealth.  But  the  laborer  does  not  get 
the  full  product  of  his  labor.  His  wages  are  by  the  iron 
law  kept  down  to  the  amount  required  for  subsistence; 
above  his  wages  there  is  a  surplus  value;  and  this,  says 
Marx,  goes  in  interest  and  rent  to  the  owner  of  capital 
and  land,  who  he  says,  have  produced  none  of  the 
wealth.  Marx  does  not  see  the  productive  power  of 
land  and  capital.  Labor  is  the  sole  producer  of  wealth, 
says  he;  land  and  capital  are  merely  instruments  that 
enable  their  owners  to  deprive  the  laborer  of  the  surplus 
value  of  his  product.  Capital  is  dead  labor.  It  cannot 
produce.  But  the  capitalist  armed  with  capital  employs 
the  laborer.  The  iron  law  of  wages  keeps  that  part  of 
the  laborer's  product  paid  back  to  him  down  to  the 
amount  required  for  subsistence:  and  the  capitalist, 
although  he  has  produced  nothing,  reaps  the  surplus 
value  of  the  laborer's  product.  In  like  manner,  the 
landholder  gets  the  surplus  value  of  the  farm  laborer's 
product.  Land  and  capital,  then,  are  but  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  their  owners  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
laboring  man.  Accept  Marx's  premises,  aud  his  con- 
clusions are  irresistible.  If  it  be  true  that  labor  is  the 
sole  producer  of  wealth,  then,  certainly,  all  the  wealth 
that  is  produced  should  be  divided  among  the  laborers. 
If  it  be  true  that  private  ownership  of  capital  and  land 
serves  no  purpose  other  than  to  enable  certain  favored 
individuals  to  rob  their  fellows,  then,  certainly,  land  and 
capital  should  be  public  property. 

Marx's  writings  are  scholarly   rather    than   popular. 
He  aimed  to  be  a  leader  in  the  economic  rather  than  in 
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the  political  world.  But  in  his  "Communist  Manifesto", 
published  in  1847,  he  formulated  two  principles  which 
entitle  him  to  be  ranked  as  the  great  leader  of  socialism. 
He  there  maintains,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  interests 
of  the  working-  classes  in  their  struggle  against  the  cap- 
italists rise  above  the  distinctions  of  nationality,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  that  workingmen  should  acquire 
political  rights  to  break  the  yoke  of  the  capitalists. 
Marx  was  a  leader's  leader,  however;  for  it  was  through 
the  eloquence  of  Frederick  Engels,  Ferdinand  La 
Salle,  and  others,  less  known  but  hardly  less  gifted,  that 
Marx's  ideas  became  the  leaven  that  was  to  leaven  the 
laboring  class  of  Europe.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  lower  class 
socialists  understood  the  arguments  of  Marx;  but  they 
saw  the  apparent  injustice  of  existing  conditions,  and, 
fired  by  the  eloquence  of  Engels  and  La  Salle,  they 
accepted  Marx's  position  for  the  benefits  which  they  were 
assured  would  flow  from  it;  and  laborers  of  all  nations 
began  to  listen  with  enthusiasm  to  the  new  propaganda. 
The  first  organization  worthy  of  note  in  the  modern 
socialist  movement  is  the  International  Working  Men's 
Association,  more  commonly  known  as  the  "Interna- 
tional". The  plan  of  this  great  organization  took  form 
in  Marx's  brain  as  early  as  1849;  but  it  was  not  until 
1863  that  it  obtained  an  efficient  organization;  and  not 
until  1867  did  its  power  begin  to  be  definitely  felt.  At 
the  outset,  it  was  only  going  to  be  a  vast  society  of 
resistance  for  raising  the  rate  of  wages,  a  sort  of  uni- 
versal trades  union.  The  improvements  in  transpor- 
tation had  enabled  the  employers  to  play  off  the  laborers 
of  other  counties  against  those  of  their  own— to  import 
laborers  to  break  strikes  and  to  reduce  wag-es;  and  the 
"International's"  sole  object  at  first  was  to  combat  this 
action  of  the  employers.  By  the  time  of  the  Congress 
of  Brussels  in  1868,  however,  it  had  wandered  far  from 
this  simple  and  practicable  object,  and  had  begun  to 
dream  of  transforming  society  by  suppressing  the  wage 
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system,  denominated  by  it  "The  modern  form  of 
slavery".  This  was  to  be  done  by  assigning  all  the 
means  of  production  to  the  "collectivity".  Its  ideas 
about  the  "collectivity"  were  rather  haz}',  but  they 
appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the  working  man,  and 
the  "International"  grew  and  prospered,  promising  in 
the  latter  sixties  to  become  a  formidable  power  in  the 
world.  It  numbered  among  its  members  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  laborers  of  Europe  and  eight  hundred  thousand 
in  the  United  States.  It  had  an  org-anization  which 
was  as  centralized  as  the  government  of  France  under 
Louis  XIV.  And  it  stood  committed  to  the  revolution- 
ary communism  of  Marx,  who  wielded  over  it  the  power 
of  an  absolute  monarch. 

But  fortunately  for  civilization,  the  very  forces  that 
built  up  the  "International"  brought  about  its  over- 
throw. The  socialists,  to  spread  their  faith,  taught 
rebellion— rebellion  against  the  established  economic 
order;  rebellion  against  the  government,  because  it 
directly  upheld  the  established  order;rebellion  against  the 
church,  because,  by  holding  out  the  promise  of  a  future 
life  and  preaching  submission,  it  indirectly  upheld  the 
established  order.  This  rebellious  spirit  was  wha^t 
made  the  spread  of  socialism  and  the  growth  of  the 
"International"  possible;  and  it  was  in  this  rebellious 
spirit  that  the  "International"  found  its  doom;  for  men 
who  believed  that  all  existing  government  was  wrong 
were  not  likely  to  submit  without  murmuring  to  the 
arbitrary  power  assumed  by  Marx.  Add  to  this  rebel- 
lious spirit  the  personal  jealousy  of  some  of  the  minor 
leaders,  and  you  have  in  a  nutshell  the  forces  that 
overthrew  the  "International".  The  last  great  meeting 
of  the  "International"  was  held  in  1872,  Here  Bak- 
unin  and  his  following  of  ultro-individualists  made 
an  open  break  with  the  followers  of  Marx.  The 
rock  was  struck  upon  which  the  "International"  went 
to  pieces.     Since  this,  various  attempts  have  been  made 
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to  revive  the  "International";  but  they  have  been  fruit- 
less. Socialism  has  lived  and  spread  and  had  its 
organizations;  but,  excepting-  the  nihilist  movement,  it 
has  worked  within  national  bounds. 

Since  the  final  overthrow  of  the  "International"  in  1877, 
Social  sm  has  assumed  two  distinct  forms.  One  form 
I  shall  call  nihilism,  and  the  other  I  shall  call  socialism 
proper.  Nihilism  is  based  on  the  idea  that  all  existing 
institutions  are  wrong,  andthat  abetter  regime  can  arise 
only  after  our  present  one  has  been  destroyed.  It  does  not 
worry  itself,  therefore,  about  the  structure  of  a  future 
economic  system,  but  concentrates  its  efforts  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  present  one,  relying  upon  providence 
to  build  up  a  better  system  out  of  the  chaos  that  it  would 
create,  and  asserting  that  no  system  could  be  worse 
than  that  under  which  the  world  now  labors.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  brilliant  Bakunin,  many  adherents  to 
this  doctrine  were  won;  and  it  still  has  a  considerable 
following  in  some  of  the  worse  governed  countries  of 
Europe,  notably  Spain,  Italy,  and  Russia.  It  is  in 
nihilism  that  the  wildest  thoug-ht  of  socialism  centres: 
and  it  is  to  nihilism  that  the  crimes  attributed  to  social- 
ism belong. 

Socialism  proper,  while  still  clinging  to  the  vagaries 
and  ideals  of  the  Marx-La  Salle  school,  has  realized  that 
it  is  not  through  sudden  flights  but  through  long  and 
patient  effort  that  the  mountain  peaks  of  achievement 
are  to  be  reached.  Socialists  have  realized  that,  if  their 
ideal  is  to  be  attained,  it  must  be  attained  not  through 
sudden  revolution  but  through  the  subtle  forces  that 
imperceptibly  change  the  current  of  human  thought. 
They  have,  therefore,  begun  to  take  an  active  part  in 
national  politics.  Quite  a  considerable  number  of  the 
members  of  the  legislatures  of  England,  France,  and 
German}-  are  socialists;  and  the  socialist  party  polled  a 
vote  of  400,000  in  the  United  States  at  the  last  national 
election.     The   policies   of    France    and  Germany  have 
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been  largely  influenced  by  socialistic  thought;  and  the 
government  of  these  countries,  which  were  at  one  time  the 
strong  holds  of  the  laissez-faire  doctrine,  have  purchased 
railroads  and  telephones,  operated  banks,  and  assumed 
other  functions,  which  to  the  mind  of  a  half  century 
ago  would  have  seemed  socialistic  in  the  extreme. 
Emasculated  socialism  has  been  given  a  trial,  too,  in  an 
humble  way  in  the  cooperative  movement  in  England  and 
France.  And,  where  cooperation  has  been  applied  only 
to  the  agencies  of  exchange,  it  has  succeeded  remark- 
ably well;  but  it  has  as  a  rule  been  an  utter  failure 
when  applied  to  the  agencies  of  production.  Coopera- 
tion has  been  successful,  too,  not  only  in  showing-  what 
merit  it  has  to  the  world,  but  in  showing  to  the  socialists 
who  have  tried  it  the  essential  justness  of  the  existing- 
capitalistic  regime.  Cooperative  establishments  have 
invariably  started  out  with  all  the  aims  of  socialism; 
but,  where  they  have  succeeded,  they  have  invariably 
adopted  capitalistic  business  principles. 

But  while  socialism  has  become  practical  in  some 
things,  it  has  by  no  means  lost  sight  of  its  ultimate 
object,  the  reformation  of  society.  It  still  dreams  of  a 
state  of  perfect  brotherhood  and  of  perfect  justice,  where 
the  means  of  production  shall  be  owned  by  all  and  all 
shall  work  together  for  the  common  good,  where  each 
shall  contribute  according  to  his  ability,  and  each  shall 
receive  according  to  his  needs,  According  to  Mr.  John 
Sparg-o's  outline  of  the  socialist  state,  its  economic  struc- 
ture must  include  the  following:  (1)  ownership  of  all 
natural  resources,  such  as  land,  mines,  forests,  etc., 
(2 '  operation  of  all  the  means  of  public  transportation 
and  communication;  (3)  operation  of  all  industrial  pro- 
duction involving  large  capital  and  associated  labor; 
(4)  organization  of  all  labor  essential  to  the  public 
service;  (5)  a  monopoly  of  the  monetary  and  credit 
functions.  The  ultimate  object  is  equality  of  income. 
All  must  work  in  this  new  regime;  but  the  most  offen- 
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sive  work  is  to  be  performed  by  machinery.  The 
inheritance  of  property  is  to  be  abolished.  Law  courts 
are  to  be  open  and  free.  And  education  is  to  be  free 
and  compulsary. 

The  great  strength  in  the  socialist  movement  lies  in 
the  arguments  in  which  its  claims  are  presented.  These 
are  invariably  well  constructed;  and  once  you  accept  the 
premises  of  the  socialists,  you  are  imprisoned  behind  the 
iron  bars  of  a  relentless  logic.  The  wonder  is,  to  use 
the  words  of  Macaulay,  that  men  who  reason  so  ably 
should  accept  their  premises  so  foolishly.  All  socialism 
rests  upon  the  theory  that  labor  is  the  sole  producer  of 
wealth;  and  surely,  to  state  this  proposition  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  know  anything  of  business  life  is 
to  give  it  a  sufficient  reputation.  The  argument 
which  .socialists  have  built'  upon  this  assumption  is 
plausible;  but  the  major  premise  itself  is  discredited  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  see  everywhere  around  them  evi- 
dences of  the  productive  power  of  land,  capital,  and 
management. 

Nor  will  the  injustice  argument  of  the  socialist  bear 
the  light  of  reason.  The  fact  is  that,  under  the  compe- 
titive system,  every  factor  of  production  gets  just  about 
what  it  is  worth.  Land  gets  in  rent  what  it  contri- 
butes, capital  gets  in  interest  the  productive  power  that 
it  adds.  The  balance  goes  to  labor  and  management. 
Wages  will  not  fall  below  the  point  required  for  sub- 
sistence. This  much  of  the  iron  law  is  true.  They  will 
not  go  above  the  total  amount  that  the  laborer  and  the 
manager  together  produce.  But  between  these  points, 
as  a  minimum  and  a  maximum,  the  wages  of  the  laborer 
fluctuate,  regulated  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demaud. 
The  manager  receives  much  greater  remuneration  than 
the  laborer;  but  he  is  worth  more.  Labor  even  with 
land  and  capital  is  not  productive;  to  it  must  be  added 
human  intelligence;  and  the  man  of  brains  has  always 
commanded  a  price.     The  man  who  can  combine  two 
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competing"  industries  and  can  administer  them  with  a 
saving-  to  the  public,  is  worth  more  than  the  man  who 
carries  a  hod.  Justice  demands  that  he  be  paid  more; 
and  the  interest  of  society  demands  that  it  hold  out  some 
reward  for  such  service. 

One  of  the  great  attacks  that  the  socialists  make  on  the 
present  capitalistic  regime  is  that  the  laborer  depends 
for  his  living  upon  the  operation  of  machinery  which 
belongs  to  another,  and,  thus,  becomes,  as  it  were,  a 
slave  to  his  employer.  They  point  to  the  evils  that  are 
caused  by  the  age  of  machinery,  to  the  confinement  and 
dependence  of  all  laborers,  and  to  the  sufferings  of  those 
whose  labor  is  supplanted  by  machinery.  These  are 
no  doubt  real  evils;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  social- 
ist state  could  remedy  matters.  The  dependence  of  the 
laborer  is  as  the  results  of  the  division  of  labor.  Con- 
finment  is  a  necessary  evil  of  the  age  of  machinery.  If  the 
state  owned  machiner}-,  and  workmen  were  not  displaced 
by  inventions,  it  would  simply  mean  that  industrial  pro- 
gress had  ceased.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  industrial  evolution  is  a  process  of  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Many  millions  must  give  their  lives  and  labor 
in  order  that  the  race  may  reach  perfection. 

Socialists  point  with  alarm  to  the  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth.  They  say  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 
being  centralized,  that  one  per  cent  of  the  population 
owns  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  wealth.  It  is  a  sufficient 
reply  to  this,  that  while  the  rich  are  doubtless  getting 
richer,  yet  the  poorer  classes  are  more  prosperous,  too. 
If  the  captains  of  industry  are  amassing  great  fortunes, 
their  men  are  living  in  better  homes,  eating  better  food, 
and  enjoying  more  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life 
than  ever  before.  Our  prosperity  is  general;  and  the 
fact,  that  some  of  our  great  industrial  leaders  have  been 
able  through  economies  in  production,  while  saving 
billions  to  the  public,  to  amass  princely  fortunes  for 
themselves,  should  give  us  no  cause  for  alarm. 
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And  not  only  do  the  socialists  fail  to  make  out  a  case 
against  the  justice  of  existing  society;  they  fail  to  give 
us  a  workable  society  to  substitute  in  its  place.  Social- 
ism is  a  failure  because  it  deals  with  distribution  and 
not  with  production.  Wealth  must  be  produced  before 
it  can  be  distributed;  and  any  economic  system  which 
fails  to  make  adequate  provision  for  production  is  an 
impracticable  system.  The  weak  point  of  socialism  is 
that  it  ignores  the  part  that  self  interest  plays  in  the 
production  of  wealth.  A  man's  strongest  incentive  to 
effort  is  his  desire  to  live  in  comfort,  to  obtain  social 
position,  and  to  leave  his  family  well  provided  for  at 
his  death.  Make  the  comfort  of  individuals  uniform, 
abolish  social  distinctions,  and  make  it  impossible  for  a 
man  to  bequeath  the  fruits  of  his  labor  to  his  children, 
and  you  strike  a  death  blow  to  individual  initiative 
and  individual  effort.  A  few  men  who  have  reached  the 
heights  of  intellectual  achievement  may  work  for  love  of 
humanity;  but  the  average  man  works  for  love  of  him- 
self and  his  family.  Whether  this  be  right  or  not,  it  is 
a  fact;  and  it  is  facts  and  not  idealities  with  which  we 
have  to  deal. 


LIFE. 

Q.    S.   Mills. 

Life — a  woof  of  tangled  threads, 
The  lines  run  in,  the  lines  run  out, 

And  some  are  dark  and  some  are  bright 
That  wind  and  lace  about, 

The  pattern  sombre,  the  pattern  gay 
As  triumphs  hope  or  doubt — 

But  who  is  the  weaver  who  weaves  it? 

Fate — the  grim,  with  merciless  hand — 
Guides  he  the  shuttle  here  and  there? 

Does  he  fashion  the  figures  fair  and  free 
In  a  web  that  is  subtly  rare, 

At  last  to  mar  with  the  blighting  trace 
Of  the  canker  thread  of  care — 

Is  Fate's  the  hand  that  shapes  it? 

Nay — Life  is  the  fabric  of  man  alone, 

He  weaves  its  pattern  of  varying  hue, 
And  his  the  blame,  and  his  alone, 

If  happiness'  threads  are  few; 
Be  the  pattern  bright  or  the  pattern  dark 

It  is  his  to  prize  or  rue- 
Nay — Life  is  what  you  make  it. 


A  CHRONICLE  OF  BRANDY  BRANCH. 

'or. 

FAR  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  one  of  the 
many  sheltered  and  secluded  nooks  found  among 
the  southern  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  sleeps  a  quiet 
little  settlement,  commonly  known  in  the  region  as 
Brandy  Branch.  This  name,  we  are  told,  was  first 
applied  to  a  small  stream,  which  winds  lazily  through 
the  valley  and  loses  itself  at  length  among  the  rugged 
hills  and  laurel  thickets  which  lie  toward  the  south. 
But  in  time,  as  the  name  proved  both  comprehensive 
and  applicable,  it  was  extended  to  the  settlement  as 
well,  and  the  thriftless  inhabitants  came  to  be  spoken  of 
as  the  Brandy  Branchers. 

These  people,  like  their  descendants,  the  moonshiners  of 
today,  were  imbued  with  an  unspeakable  aversion  to  every 
sort  of  profitable  labor  and  an  inveterate  propensity 
for  manufacturing,  free  of  tax,  all  the  various  kinds  of 
spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors  that  the  products  of  the 
mountains  afforded.  Unfortunately  they  could  not  at 
all  times  gratify  their  inclinations,  for  indulgence  in 
universal  leisure  meant  abstinence  from  the  keener  and 
more  coveted  pleasure  of  manufacturing  contraband 
intoxicants.  So  in  the  spring  and  summer  they  pruned 
their  orchards,  and  tilled  their  fields  of  Indian  corn, 
dreaming  of  the  happy  autumn  time  when  the  harvest 
of  fruit  and  grain  would  be  garnered  and  converted  into 
the  fiery  beverages,  which,  owing  to  their  profusion  and 
sparkling  purity,  were  most  aptly  termed  "mountain 
dew." 

When  this  golden  autumn-tide  arrived,  the  sturdy 
stiller  of  Brandy  Branch  hauled  his  still  from  its  hiding 
place  in  his  cabin  loft,  and  placed  it  on  the  furnace 
beside  the  clear,  cool  stream.     And.    when    all    the    fur- 
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naces  in  the  valley  were  in  full  blast  the  waters  of 
Brandy  Branch  never  failed  to  take  on  a  strange, 
sparkling-  color,  and  to  emit  a  peculiar,  rich  and  racy 
odor.  It  is  even  related  that  of  years  when  the  orchards 
and  cornfields  had  been  unusually  productive,  this 
stream,  owing-  to  the  immense  quantity  of  refuse  from 
the  stills  emptied  into  it,  became  so  deeply  tinged  with 
alcohol  that  mossback  mountain  trout  floated  about 
topsy-turvy  in  a  maudlin  stupor,  on  its  surface.  Whether 
this  be  true  or  not, — I  do  not  vouch  for  the  story, — 
it  is  certain  that  Brandy  Branch  owes  its  name  to  some 
marked  peculiarity  of  its  waters;  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  quantity  of  fiery  dew  that  exhaled  from 
the  stills  along  its  banks  was  surpassed  only,  if  sur- 
passed at  all,  by  the  dews  of  heaven. 

But  notwithstanding  the  superabundance  of  a  bever- 
age which  has  seldom  proved  a  promoter  of  peace  and 
quietude,  a  deathlike  solitude  reigned  in  this  valley. 
Indeed,  the  only  feature  that  distinguished  this  cove 
from  a  thousand  others  among  the  wild,  rolling  hills 
south  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  was  the  utter  loneliness  which 
at  all  times  brooded  over  it.  Throughout  the  long 
winter  nights  the  wind  roared  through  gaps  in  the 
mountains  and  whistled  around  the  cabins,  sometimes 
sifting  snow  through  the  chinks  between  the  logs  or 
again  shaking  down  rattling  showers  of  sleet  on  the 
roof  from  the  balsams  above.  From  twilight  to  dawn  the 
dismal  howling  of  wolves  mingled  with  the  dreary,  far- 
away hooting  of  owls  filled  the  valle}',  and  enveloped  the 
slumbering  inhabitants  in  a  hideous,  unearthly  soli- 
tude. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  a  people  reared  in  such  an 
atmosphere  should  be  superstitious.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  observed  that  ardent  and  spectral  spirits  usually 
infest  the  same  region;  and  there  are  those  who  assert 
that  a  blood  relation  exists  between  the  two,  inasmuch 
as   the   latter   are   commonly   the   offspring  of  a  brain 
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quickened  and  vivified  by  the  former.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Brandy  Branchers 
adhered  to  their  belief  in  supernatural  spirits  as  unwav- 
eringly as  to  their  coveted  right  to  manufacture  free  oi 
tax  the  more  substantial  and  soothing  mundane  sub- 
stance of  the  same  name.  Good  reason,  too,  had 
they  for  this  belief,  for  there  was  scarce  a  child  in  the 
valley  old  enough  to  drive  the  cows  home  from  the 
range  at  nig"ht,  who  had  not,  when  belated  by  the  per- 
verseness  of  some  pesky  heifer,  encountered  at  least  one 
of  these  thin  and  unsubstantial  denizens  of  darkness. 

The  number  of  ghosts  that  frequented  the  valley  was 
legion,  but  the  most  persistent  visitor,  and  the  one 
most  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants,  was  the  ghost  of  the 
nine  Tories — or,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  the  Tory 
Ghost.  This  apparition  was  met  with  most  frequently 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  oak  tree  which  stood  near  the 
graveyard  of  the  settlement,  and  which  was  known 
throughout  the  region  by  the  appellation  of  Tory  Oak. 
The  history  of  this  tree  has  never  been  written,  inas- 
much as  Brandy  Branch  has  never  till  now  boasted  the 
possession  of  a  scribe.  Tradition,  however,  reinforced 
by  history,  relates  that  after  the  battle  of  King's  Moun- 
tain the  victorious  rebels,  being  forced  to  flee  to  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  order  to  evade  pursuit 
by  the  exasperated  Cornwallis,  halted  in  one  of  the 
peaceful  valleys  among  the  mountains,  and  held  a  court- 
martial  to  try  some  of  their  Tory  prisoners,  who,  it  is 
alleged,  were  guilty  of  sundry  heinous  crimes.  Nine  of 
the  captives  were  convicted  and  hanged  on  a  large  oak 
tree.  And,  as  time  was  precious,  the  executioners  did 
not  delay  for  the  formalities  of  a  burial,  but  marched 
away,  leaving  the  bodies  dangling  from  the  tree  for  the 
vultures  to  pick. 

For  several  years  after  the  war  there  was  much  dis- 
pute among  local  wise-acres  as  to  the  exact  location  of 
this  tree.     Each  valley   in    the   line   of   march    of   the 
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retreating-  army  laid  claim  to  its  possession,  and  each 
produced  vast  quantities  of  the  most  convincing-  evi- 
dence in  support  of  its  claim.  But  as  the  years  passed 
and  no  ghost  was  ever  known  to  visit  the  vicinity  of  the 
trees  in  the  other  valleys,  the  oak  in  Brandy  Branch  was 
conceded  to  be  the  original  Tory  oak;  and  in  time  this 
tree  came  to  be  an  object  of  superstitious  awe  and  ven- 
eration, not  only  among  the  inhabitants  of  Brandy 
Branch,  but  in  all  the  region  round  about. 

History  has  left  us  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  dis- 
position was  finally  made  of  the  remains  of  the  nine 
Tories  after  the  execution.  But  here  again  tradition, 
the  fuiend  of  the  chronicler,  comes  to  the  rescue  and 
relates  that,  having  hung  dangling  in  the  wind,  falling- 
bone  by  bone  in  the  trail  below,  till  nothing  remained  on 
the  tree  but  the  skulls,  a  party  of  settlers,  the  pioneers  of 
Brandy  Branch,  gathered  them  up  and  deposited  them 
in  a  near-by  plot  of  ground,  which  afterwards  became 
the  graveyard  of  the  settlement.  It  is  true  this  story 
was  discredited  at  first,  as  an  old  soldier  who  had  been 
present  at  the  execution,  declared  that  the  Tories  were 
buried  as  soon  as  dead,  and  that  the  grave  was  at  the 
root  of  the  oak.  But  the  prompt  appearance  of  the 
ghost  on  the  scene  rendered  it  more  probable, 
and  all  lingering-  doubts  about  the  matter  were  dispelled 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  ghost  in  its  visits  to 
the  valley  divided  its  time  impartially  between  the  oak 
and  the  graveyard. 

Though  this  concentrated  shade  of  the  nine  Tories 
was  g-overned  by  no  laws  such  as  the  other  ghosts  in 
the  valley  were  known  to  conform  to,  it  was  observed 
that  its  visits  were  most  numerous  in  autumn.  The 
Brandy  Branchers  invented  many  ingenious  theories  to 
account  for  this  strange  predilection  on  the  part  of  their 
uncanny  visitor.  Some  said  it  delayed  its  coming-  till 
this  season  in  order  to  feast  its  eyes  on  the  autumnal 
luxury  of  the  mountains,  now  rich  in  wild-grapes,  chin- 
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capins,  chestnuts,  and  hazlenuts;  others  maintained 
that  it  came  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  nine  Tories;  while  still  others  would  have  it 
that  the  unfortunate  spirit,  not  having-  wholly  divested 
itself  of  the  carnal  cravings  inherited  from  the  bodies 
of  the  nine  Tories,  returned  each  brandy-making  time 
to  inhale  a  whiff  of  the  ambrosial  vapor  which  rose  up 
from  the  many  stills  in  the  valley,  and  embalmed  the 
night  with  a  fragrance  as  sweet  to  the  nostrils  of  the 
Brandy  Brancher  as  ever  exhaled  from*  the  hives  in 
Hymettus  or  the  patriarchal  altar  on  Ararat.  I  am 
inclined  toward  the  last  opinion  myself,  forasmuch  as 
the  ghost  has  ceased  its  visits  since  the  Vandal  hand  of 
the  revenue  officer  has  wrecked  the  chief  industry  of 
Brandy  Branch.  But  whatever  its  reasons  for  coming, 
it  is  enough  for  us  that  it  came;  and  many  a  time  has  a 
stiller,  returning  from  his  work  at  midnight  or  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  been  confronted  by  this 
specter  and  forced  to  retreat  or  take  to  the  woods. 

Among  the  handful  of  mortals  that  constituted  the 
flesh  and  blood  population  of  Brandy  Branch  was  a  long, 
lank,  raw-boned  youth  named  Martin  Panel,  who  lived 
in  continued  dread  of  encountering  this  ghost.  Not 
that  he  was  more  deficient  in  courage  than  the  other 
Brandy  Branchers; — far  from  it.  His  strength  and 
boldness  bordered  on  the  marvelous;  and  no  moun- 
tain bulty,  however  bolstered  up  by  the  all-potent  dew, 
was  ever  rash  enough  to  provoke  his  anger.  But  in  his 
childhood  it  had  been  Martin's  chief  delight  of  the  long, 
dreary  winter  evenings  to  sit  by  the  roaring  fire  in  his 
father's  cabin,  roasting  chestnuts  and  listening  to  the 
wild  tales  of  his  old  Irish  grandmother, — tales  of  ghosts 
and  goblins  and  headless  men,  and  of  the  wailing  under 
windows  of  the  terrible  Irish  Banshee,  which  meant 
death.  She  never  failed  at  these  recitals  to  give  a  his- 
tory of  the  ghost  of  the  nine  Tories,  in  which  was 
recounted  numberless  instances  when  men  wandering  in 
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the  darkness  or  children  benighted  in  the  mountains 
had  been  frightened  speechless  by  meeting  it. 

After  one  of  these  evenings  of  gruesome  amusement 
Martin,  trembling  with  fright,  would  climb  to  his  bed 
of  bear  skins  in  the  cabin  loft,  and  dream  of  blood-curd- 
ling encounters  with  whole  legions  of  the  imps  of  dark- 
ness marshaled  by  the  ghost  of  the  nine  Tories.  At 
twenty,  though  he  had  never  seen  this  ghost,  his  dread 
of  encountering  it  had  increavSed  with  his  statue,  which 
measured  within  a  fraction  of  seven  feet.  It  is  possible 
that  he  might  have  avoided  meeting  it  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  had  he  not  fallen  victim  to  a  human  weakness 
against  which,  strange  to  relate,  the  greater  the  size 
and  strength  of  a  man  the  more  defenseless  he  appears 
to  be.  I  refer  to  the  derangement  called  love,  so  ably 
treated  in  current  periodicals  under  the  caption  of 
stories. 

The  object  of  Martin's  affections  and  the  innocent 
cause  of  his  encountering  the  ghost  was  the  daughter 
of  old  David  Hutchins,  one  of  the  most  substantial 
stillers  in  the  valley.  Besides  the  high  favor,  which 
the  influential  station  of  her  father  naturally  assured 
her,  she  was  the  acknowledged  belle  of  Brandy  Branch; 
so  it  is  matter  for  small  wonder  that  Martin's  heart 
should  have  become  entangled  in  the  smiles  which  this 
artful  maid  never  failed  to  send  out  at  random  on  expe- 
ditions of  conquest  whenever  opportunity  offered  a  prom- 
ising field.  But  unluckily  for  him  he  was  not  the  only 
happy  unfortunate  ensnared  by  her  wiles.  She  seemed 
to  possess  a  charm  for  the  clownish  louts  of  Brandy 
Branch  as  fatal  as  that  of  the  fragrant  resin  of  the 
black  balsam  for  the  numerous  insects  of  the  mountains, 
and  her  suitors  seemed  equally  as  powerless  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  enchantment  as  are  the  insects 
from  the  treacherous  sweetness  of  the  resin. 

Gladly  would  I  pause  here  and  dwell  on  the  love 
feats  of  these  smitten  swains,  and  thus   add  my  drop  to 
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the  ocean  of  ink  that  has  overwhelmed  the  world  with 
love  tales;  but  the  scope  of  this  chronicle  will  not  admit 
of  such  a  dig-ression.  I  must  content  myself  with 
recording-  merely  that,  in  process  of  time,  as  the  race 
grew  more  exciting  the  more  timid  suitors  dropped  out, 
one  by  one,  till  at  length  there  remained  only  Martin 
Panel  and  a  crafty  wight  named  Simon  Mull.  Martin 
was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  bring-  his  obstinate  rival 
to  blows,  and  thus  settle  their  difference  after  the  man- 
ner approved  by  all  the  generations  of  Brandy  Branch- 
ers.  But  the  craft}7  Simon,  ever  bearing  in  mind  the 
maxim  that  a  good  run  is  better  than  a  poor  fight,  pru- 
dently took  to  his  heels  when  by  chance  he  discovered 
Martin  lurking  for  him  in  some  lonely  wayside  spot. 

Matters  stood  thus  between  the  two  rivals  when  there 
came  a  season  of  fabulous  prodigality  among  the  moun- 
tains. Never  before,  even  in  the  memory  of  old  Ben 
Horton,  a  pioneer  settler,  had  the  orchards  and  corn- 
fields of  Brandy  Branch  produced  such  a  profusion  of 
supplies  for  the  stills.  There  was  great  rejoicing  at 
this  abundance,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  merrymaking 
such  as  had  never. before  been  witnessed  in  the  region 
should  be  held  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  brandy- 
making  season. 

Partly  on  account  of  its  superior  spaciousness  and 
partly  out  of  the  desire  to  render  homage  to  the  belle  of 
Brandy  Branch,  old  David  Hutchins's  cabin  was  chosen 
as  the  scene  of  this  celebration.  Old  David  himself 
bestrode  his  lean,  sway-backed  horse — the  only  one  in 
the  settlement — and  invited  the  guests,  taking  great 
pains  that  no  one,  great  or  small,  should  be  overlooked. 
The  old  people  and  children  were  to  come  in  the  morn- 
ing and  spend  the  day  in  such  amusements  as  befitted 
their  age;  the  young  people  were  not  expected  till  even- 
ing, when  they  would  engage  in  dancing  and  other 
sports  to  their  hearts'  content. 

When  the  eventful  day  arrived  each  cabin  in   Brandy 
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Branch  was  the  scene  of  great  bustle  and  confusion. 
Women  hurried  about  scolding-  and  scrubbing  children; 
men,  highly  uncomfortable  in  their  "Sunday"  suits  of 
brown  homespun,  stalked  around  oiling  heavy  cowhide 
boots  and  making  great  ado  over  combing  their  long, 
unkempt  hair.  Especially  lively  was  the  scene  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  cabin  of  Hezekiah  Panel,  Martin's 
father.  Martin,  determined  to  forge  ahead  of  his  rival 
in  the  affections  of  the  belle  of  Brandy  Branch,  was 
bestowing  especial  care  on  his  toilet.  He  donned  his 
Sunday  suit,  and  anointed  his  hair  with  bear's  oil  and 
brushed  it  carefully.  Then  he  made  numerous  excur- 
sions to  a  clear  pool  back  of  the  cabin  to  gaze  at  his 
reflection.  But  each  time  the  result  displeased  him  and 
he  returned  only  to  go  through  the  process  of  oiling  and 
brushing  again.  He  was  aroused  from  this  occupation 
by  Grandmother  Panel,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
day's  festivities  at  David  Hutchins's. 

"Make  haste,  Martin;  the  sun's  a  settin',"  she  admon- 
ished. 

"Yes,  and  you  had  better  hurry  and  get  a-past  the 
graveyard  and  the  Tory  Oak  before  dark,"  his  mother 
added  anxiously. 

"Who's  afraid  of  graveyards?"  said  Martin  with  a 
shudder  as  he  thought  of  the  lonely  place. 

"Nobody's  afraid  of  graveyards,"  said  his  mother 
mysteriously,  "but  most  folks  is  afraid  of  what's 
in  'em." 

Martin  became  all  eyes  and  ears  at  this  dark  insinua- 
tion. 

"What!   the  ghost?"  he  asked,  quaking  with  terror. 

"Yes,"  said  his  mother,  lifting  a  warning  finger  and 
speaking  with  the  air  of  an  oracle,  "it  was  standing 
over  the  Tory  grave  when  Jim  Wiggins  passed  there 
last  night.  He  says  he  wouldn't  go  by  the  graveyard 
again  after  sundown  for  all  the  brandy  in  David  Hutch- 
ins's cellar  and  Judy  Hutchins  throwed  into  the  bar- 
gain." 
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At  this  startling-  intelligence  Martin  fairly  flew  into 
his  boots,  which  he  had  left  off  to  dry  after  oiling-. 
But  in  his  haste  he  tore  a  strap  off  one  and  ripped  a 
seam  in  the  other.  By  the  time  these  mishaps  were 
repaired  the  sun  had  set  and  darkness  had  enveloped 
the  valley. 

With  a  heavy  heart  and  quaking  knees  he  set  out 
along  the  road  that  led  by  the  graveyard  and  the  Tory 
oak  to  the  cabin  of  David  Hutchins.  It  was  one  of 
those  strange,  still  nights  that  sometimes  occur  in  the 
mountains  in  early  autumn.  A  breath  of  wind  now 
and  then  stirred  the  leaves  to  a  gentle  rustle,  but  this 
soft  noise  only  ming-led  with  the  chirping  of  the  many 
night  insects  to  make  deeper  and  denser  the  oppressive 
solitude.  Occasionally  the  far-away  howl  of  a  wolf  or 
hoot  of  an  owl  floated  up  from  some  dark  hollow,  strik- 
ing disma}r  to  Martin's  superstitious  brain  and  causing 
him  to  shake  with  fear  at  the  thought  of  passing  the 
Tory  oak.  And  at  every  step  the  night  was  presenting 
new  terrors.  As  he  picked  his  way  round  the  top  of  an 
uprooted  tree  which  had  fallen  across  the  road,  a  stray 
sheep  started  up  out  of  the  brush  and  loped  across  in 
front  of  him.  As  it  passed  a  moonlit  spot  he  saw  that 
it  was  black  and  he  fairly  shook  with  terror,  for  the 
Brandy  Branchers  believed  it  the  worst  of  ill  omens  to 
cross  the  trail  of  a  black  sheep  made  in  the  moon-light. 
A  hazy  fleece  of  clouds  was  drifting  across  the  sky,  and 
the  thin  motes  passing  over  the  moon  caused  ghostly 
shadows  to  flit  before  his  face.  Uncanny  fancies  began 
to  surge  through  his  brain.  He  recalled  all  the  grue- 
some tales  which  his  grandmother  had  beguiled  the 
evenings  of  his  youth;  and  the  thought  that  every  step 
was  bringing  him  nearer  the  abode  of  the  Tory  ghost 
rose  in  his  mind,  vast  and  horrible,  and  would  not 
down. 

When  he  saw  the  opening  about  the  graveyard  in  the 
forest  ahead  his  heart  began  to  thump  with  mingled 
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hope  and  fear,  for  once  beyond  this  he  felt  that  the 
greatest  dangfer  of  encountering  the  ghost  would  be 
past.  At  sight  of  the  silent  graveyard  and  the  cold, 
gray  tombstones,  he  became  conscious  of  having-  lost  his 
hat,  but  on  lifting-  his  hand  to  his  head  to  investig-ate 
he  found  it  perched  on  top  of  his  rising-  hair.  Stowing- 
the  g-arment  for  safe-keeping-  in  the  capacious  pocket  of 
his  coat,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  side  of  the  road  oppo- 
site the  graveyard,  and  determined  to  pass  the  spot 
without  turning  his  head,  and  thus  avoid  the  possibility 
of  seeing-  the.  g-host.  In  .this  manner  he  passed  the 
g-raveyard  in  safety;  but  believing-  the  greatest  dang-er 
over  his  curiosity  overcame  his  fear  and  he  turned  his 
eyes  toward  the  grave  of  the  nine  Tories. 
The  sight  that  met  his  g-aze  froze  the 
blood  in  his  veins.  There,  standing-  over  the  grave, 
clad  in  spectral  robes  of  white  that  shimmered  in  the 
moonlig-ht  and  flapped  and  swayed  in  the  breeze,  stood 
the  Tory  ghost.  For  a  moment  terror  held  him 
motionless.  Then  in  his  horrified  imagination  he  saw 
the  apparition  move  toward  him.  Instantly  the  spell 
was  broken,  and  he  turned  and  fled  toward  the  cabin  of 
David  Hutchins. 

The  clatter  of  his  feet  and  the  throbbing-  of  his  heart 
multiplied  his  terror  and  lent  wings  to  his  flig-ht.  He 
dared  not  look  behind  him,  lest  he  see  the  g-host  in  pur- 
suit; and  now  a  new  terror  awaited  him  in  front, — the 
Tory  oak  must  be  passed.  As  this  gig-antic  tree  loomed 
in  sight  the  thought  entered  his  whirling-  brain  that  the 
skeletons  of  the  nine  departed  Tories  might  be  holding- 
pandemonium  among-  its  branches.  He  glanced  about 
for  some  way  of  escape.  Behind  him  was  the  spectre 
that  had  been  the  terror  of  his  life;  on  either  side  an 
impenetrable  forest  filled  with  he  knew  not  what 
demons;  his  only  hope  lay  in  passing-  the  Tory  Oak. 

As  he  came  nearer  this  tree  he  bowed  his  head  and 
tried  to  mutter  a  prayer,   but  terror  had  paralyzed  his 
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brain,  and  he  could  not  utter  a  syllable.  When  he 
came  within  its  shadow  all  was  silent  overhead,  and 
once  more  he  felt  a  ray  of  hope.  But  at  that  moment 
a  flaw  of  wind  swayed  the  tree  g-ently,  and  he  heard  a 
mighty  rattling-  and  clanking-  of  dry  bones.  It 
sounded  as  if  all  nine  of  the  skeletons  had  been  sud- 
denly loosed  in  the  top  of  the  tree  and  were  falling 
through  its  branches  to  the  ground.  Fear  of  being 
crushed  under  the  gruesome  pile  smote  him,  and  he 
gave  a  mighty  leap  to  escape.  Something  hard  and  dry 
caught  his  foot — he  doubted  not  that  it  was  a  bone. 
His  head  swam  with  a  strange  dizziness.  He  seemed  to 
be  running  with  all  his  might,  like  one  in  a  dream, 
without  getting  an  inch  farther  from  the  horrible  place, 
and  when  the  light  appeared  in  David  Hutchins's  cabin 
he  believed  himself  to  be  still  beating  the  earth  and  air 
under  the  Tory  oak  in  a  vain  attempt  to  escape  the  fall- 
ing bones,  though  ages  seemed  to  have  elapsed  in  the 
time.  Not  till  he  stood  on  the  door-step  in  the  glare  of 
a  torch  did  he  venture  to  look  behind  him. 

Inside  the  cabin  two  fiddles  were  playing  madly  for 
the  dance,  and  the  rough  board  floor  rocked  and 
swayed  under  the  tread  of  long-haired,  uncouth  moun- 
tain blades  and  the  coy,  short-frocked  mountain  maids. 
Simon  Mull,  happy  in  the  company  and  smiles  of  the 
belle  of  Brandy  Branch  and  exulting  in  the  absence  of 
his  rival,  was  leading  the  reel.  And  old  David  Hutch- 
ins,  gloriously  full  of  brandy,  sat  in  one  corner  of  the 
cabin  swaying  his  body  in  time  to  the  music  and  encour- 
aging the  dancers  by  an  occasional  shout. 

On  this  scene  of  gaiety  and  confusion,  Martin  burst 
in  breathless  haste.  Panting  from  exhaustion  and 
speechless  from  fright,  he  sank  in  a  heap  near  the  door 
and  lay  as  if  dead.  The  fiddle  stopped  abruptly  and 
the  dancers  gathered  in  a  circle  about  him.  At  first 
speculation  was  rife  as  to  the  cause  of  his  strange 
behavior.      But  Simon  Mull,   secretly  rejoicing  at  the 
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turn  affairs  had  taken,  leered  at  him  maliciously  and 
expressed  the  conviction  that  Martin  was  drunk.  As 
all  efforts  to  arouse  him  proved  of  no  avail,  this  opinion 
was  generally  accepted;  and  old  David  Hutchins,  having 
just  attested  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  temperance  by 
drinking  a  pint  of  brandy  at  one  gulp,  staggered  over 
from  his  corner  to  reprove  Martin  of  the  sin  of  drunk- 
enness. 

"Martin,  if  you  couldn't  come  to  the  shindig  without 
fillin'  your  hide  full  of  liquor  you  had  better  stayed  to 
home,"  he  said  sternly. 

But  Martin  was  unconscious,  and  the  only  reply  was 
a  murmur  of  assent  from  the  part  of  the  room  where 
Simon  Mull  was  standing. 

"I  say,  Martin,''  continued  old  David  shaking  him 
roughly  by  the  shoulder,  "you  had  better  douse  your 
head  in  some  water  to  sober  up  a  bit,  and  then  make 
tracks  for  home.  You  ain't  in  no  fit  condition  to  stay 
at  the  shindig." 

Martin  groaned  heavily  but  "made  no  reply,  and  Simon 
again  murmured  his  approval. 

Nettled  by  this  apparent  stubbornness  on  the  part  of 
one  of  the  guests,  old  David  cursed  vigorously,  and 
seizing  Martin  by  the  collar  was  about  to  drag  him  into 
the  yard.  But  perceiving  his  hard  breathing  he  said 
more  kindly: 

"I  see  you  are  winded,  Martin;  has  a  bear  been  chas- 
ing you?" 

Martin,  having  by  this  time  recovered  a  little  breath 
and  consciousness,  pointed  wildly  toward  the  door  and 
gasped  the  one  word,  "Ghosts!" 

Old  David,  instantly  sobered,  jumped  and  barred  the 
door.  The  girls  screamed,  banged  the  window  shut- 
ters, and  huddled  in  the  middle  of  the  room  wringing 
their  hands.  Simon  Mull,  frightened  out  of  his  wits, 
made  a  great  show  of  courage,  and  comforted  the  girls 
by  assuring  them  it  was  useless  to  close  the  windows 
while  the  chimney  and  keyhole  remained  open. 
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When  the  first  excitement  had  somewhat  subsided 
Martin  told  the  story  of  his  escape  from  the  ghost  and 
the  skeletons.  Many  exclamations  of  wonder  and  terror 
escaped  the  lips  of  the  gaping-  Brandy  Branchers  as 
they  listened  to  this  new  exploit  of  the  ghost  of  the 
nine  Tories.  No  one  doubted  the  truth  of  the  story, 
much  less  Simon  Mull,  but  that  crafty  person,  seeing 
his  hated  rival  cowering  and  trembling  with  fear, 
judg-ed  the  time  opportune  for  him  to  parade  his  own 
courage  before  the  belle  of  Brandy  Branch.  Moved  by 
this  desire  he  boldly  faced  Martin. 

"Martin,  you  seem  to  be  gittin'  more  skeery  than 
common,  if  that's  possible,"  he  said  tauntingly.  "I 
reckon  your  ghost  wasn't  nothin'  but  a  stray  sheep. 
The  next  thing  we  hear  from  you,  you'll  be  runnin' 
from  your  own  shadow  some  sunshiny  day." 

For  the  moment  Martin  forgot  his  fear — forgot  the 
ghost  and  the  skeletons — forgot  everything  but  this 
charge  of  cowardice  and  his  hatred  of  Simon  Mull. 
His  muscles  became  rigid  as  steel,  and  his  knees  ceased 
to  quake.  He  rose  with  clenched  fist  and  set  teeth. 
Simon  saw  his  danger  and  darted  for  the  door;  but  too 
late.  Martin's  long  right  arm  reached  out  and  clutched 
his  throat  in  a  vice-like  grip.  A  muscular  mountaineer 
rushed  to  the  rescue,  but  Martin's  left  fist  sprawled  him 
on  the  floor.  No  one  else  interfered,  for  no  one  cared  to 
measure  strength  with  Martin;  and  none  of  those  who 
saw  the  light  in  his  eyes  would  have  given  a  nip  of 
brandy  for  his  rival's  life.  But  the  belle  of  Brandy 
Branch,  seeing  Simon's  danger,  laid  a  hand  on  Martin's 
arm. 

"Let  Simon  go  fight  the  ghost,"  she  said  simply. 

This  suggestion  met  with  a  roar  of  approval,  and 
Martin  reluctantly  loosed  his  grip.  No  one  favored  the 
arrangement  more  than  Simon  himself  who  being,  as  it 
were,  in  the  very  jaws  of  death  was  willing  to  brave 
any  peril  that  would  give  him  a  new  lease  of  life.  It 
was  arranged  that  Martin  and  two  of  the  bravest  of  the 
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mountaineers  should  accompany  him  to  see  fair  play, 
for  Simon's  craftiness  was  well  known,  and  if  left  to 
himself  there  is  small  doubt  that  he  would  have  evaded 
the  ghost  by  his  favorite  expedient  of  appealing-  to  his 
heels.  He  did  not  object  to  this  safeguard,  however, 
for  he  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  the  ghost 
would  be  less  liable  to  appear  to  the  four  than  to  him- 
self alone. 

So  it  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  intensely  frightened  but 
not  wholly  despairing  that  he  set  out  for  the  Tory  oak 
and  the  graveyard.  But  once  out  in  the  strange  still- 
ness of  the  night,  away  from  the  throng  at  the  cabin, 
hope  died  and  terror  held  undisputed  sway  in  his  brain. 
He  lagged  a  little  behind  his  three  companions,  think- 
ing in  silence  of  the  ghost  and  the  skeletons,  looking  as 
the  chief  mourner  in  a  funeral  procession  than  the 
leader  of  a  crusade  against  the  hosts  of  darkness. 
Martin  and  his  two  companions,  impressed  with  the 
graveness  of  their  mission,  kept  their  own  counsel,  and 
left  him  to  his  own  thoughts. 

As  he  went  slowly  along  the  lonely  road  the  suspense 
became  unbearable,  and  he  heaved  a  sig"h  of  relief  when 
he  saw  the  Tory  oak  over  a  rise  in  the  road,  though 
the  sight  loosed  the  joints  of  his  knees  and  made  his 
teeth  chatter  like  dry  bones.  His  three  companions 
halted  at  a  safe  distance  and  he  went  forward  alone. 
The  moon  had  reached  the  zenith  and  its  rays  fell  in 
the  top  of  the  tree,  lighting  up  its  branches  almost  to 
the  ground.  He  could  catch  glimpses  of  the  moss-cov- 
ered trunk  through  the  thick  leaves,  but  no  skeletons 
were  visible.  Encouraged  by  this  he  walked  forward 
with  a  firmer  step  to  a  point  almost  in  its  shadow,  and 
paused  to  listen.  At  first  no  sound  was  audible  save  a 
gentle,  almost  imperceptible,  rustling  of  the  leaves. 
Then  he  detected  a  faint  knocking  as  of  something 
hard  and  dry.  His  heart  leaped  into  his  throat,  and  at 
the  same  moment,  with  a  puff  of  wind,  the  noise 
became  so  loud  that  it  jarred  on  his  ears  apd  seemed  to 
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fill  the  whole  valley  with  its  din.  With  a  groan  of 
anguish  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  lifted  his  hands  in  sup- 
plication to  the  clanking  skeletons. 

While  in  this  attitude  his  eyes  fell  on  a  dead  limb 
which  had  fallen  across  another  limb  and  broken  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  ends  free  to  swing  against 
each  other  with  the  slighest  motion  of  the  tree.  The 
broken  limb  was  well  seasoned  and  the  beating 
together  of  the  two  ends  produced  the  noise  that  he  had 
mistaken  for  the  rattling  of  bones.  On  making  this 
discovery  he  burst  into  a  wild  laugh  of  exultation. 

"Lord!  what  cowards  some  folks  be!"  he  exclaimed. 

Then  he  rushed  back  shouting  loudly  for  his  three 
companions. 

"Come!— Come  quick!- — and  see  the  skeletons,"  he 
cried  wildly.  "Come! — hurry!  ha,  ha,  ha!  What  cow- 
ards!    What  cowards!" 

He  now  hurried  forward  in  the  highest  glee,  not 
doubting  in  the  least  that  the  ghost  would  prove  as  easy 
to  vanquish  as  the  skeletons  bad  been.  In  his  intoxica- 
tion he  even  made  bold  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
Tory  ghost,  and  declared  that  this  spectre,  if  viewed  at 
close  quarters,  would  prove  as  harmless  as  the  wind. 
But  this  new-born  courage  was  short-lived,  for  the 
graveyard  soon  appeared,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  place 
Simon's  courage  all  oozed  away.  He  still  retained  a 
faint  hope  that  the  ghost  would  not  appear;  but  this, 
too,  was  doomed  to  disappointment;  for  the  first  object 
that  met  his  anxious  gaze  as  he  peered  over  the  fence 
that  enclosed  the  graveyard  was  the  ghost  clad  as  Mar- 
tin had  described  it. 

As  he  stood  leaning  against  the  fence  transfixed  with 
terror,  it  nodded  encouragingly  to  him  as  if  inviting  a 
closer  acquaintance.  On  beholding  this  evidence  of  a 
desire  for  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  ghost  his  fright 
was  intense.  It  required  all  the  powers  of  persuasion 
and  argument  at  the  command  of  his  companions  to 
prevent  him  from  running  precipitately  away.     These, 
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no  doubt,  would  have  proved  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
inducing-  him  to  enter  the  graveyard,  had  not  Martin 
threatened  him  with  direst  vengeance  in  case  of  refusal. 
With  this  threat  uppermost  in  his  mind  he  slowly  low- 
ered the  drawbars  at  the  entrance  of  the  enclosure  and 
proceeded  with  quaking  steps  toward  the  Tory  grave, 
trying  hard  to  persuade  himself  that  the  ghost  would 
disappear  on  his  approach. 

The  graveyard  and  the  gravestones  that  beset  his 
way,  called  up  cadaverous  and  uncanny  thoughts.  The 
very  air  seemed  clammy  and  full  of  death.  A  strange 
nervousness  seized  him.  His  knees  smote  together  and 
his  teeth  chattered.  He  stopped  and  supported  himself 
against  a  gravestone.  His  joints  ached  with  desire  to 
flee  but  his  muscles  were  powerless  to  move.  All  hope 
abandoned  him  and  he  felt  himself  sinking  down  among 
the  graves. 

With  a  mighty  effort  he  summoned  all  his  strength 
and  turned  to  flee.  But  at  the  drawbars  a  long,  lean 
hand  met  him  and  clutched  his  throat  in  a  murderous 
grip.  He  jerked  himself  loose  and  turned  once  more 
toward  the  Tory  grave.  With  the  ghost  his  fate  was 
obscured  by  uncertainty,  but  with  Martin  Panel's  hand 
at  his  throat  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  doom. 

Despair  now  took  the  place  of  courage,  and  he 
advanced  with  a  firmer  step,  still  hoping  that  the  ghost 
would  dissappear  before  he  reached  it.  But  instead 
of  vanishing  into  thin  air,  as  he  expected,  it  boldly 
nodded  to  him  again.  Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did 
he  shut  his  eyes  and  stumbled  blindly  forward  with  out- 
stretched arms,  till  he  felt  something  cold,  clammy,  and 
cadaverous  in  his  embrace.  Flesh  and  blood  could 
stand  no  more. 

"It's  got  me,  boys!"  he  shouted.  "Help!  help!  oh, 
Lord!"  and  with  a  piercing  scream  of  agony  he  fell 
fainting  on  the  grave. 

Martin  and  his  two  companions    heard    the   scream, 
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and  at  the  same  instant  saw  Simon  and  the  ghost  dis- 
appear. Supposing-  that  it  had  spirited  him  away 
through  the  air  or  that  the  earth  had  opened  and  swal- 
lowed both  into  the  Tory  grave,  they  hastened  back  to 
the  throng  of  merry-makers  at  David  Hutchins's  cabin 
and  told  the  woful  tale  of  Simon's  fate.  The  girls  and 
women  wrung  their  hands  and  wept  hysterically  when 
they  heard  the  story,  but  the  older  men  only  stroked 
their  chins,  and  shaking  their  heads  wisely,  murmured 
to  each  other,  "I  told  you  so,"  as  if  the  event  was  no, 
more  than  they  expected. 

At  length,  after  much  discussion,  a  party  was  organ- 
ized to  return  and  search  the  vicinity  of  the  Tory  grave 
in  the  hope  that  some  mortal  remains  of  Simon  might 
be  found,  since  it  was  not  conceivable  that  the  ghost 
would  take  him  both  body  and  soul.  When  they 
reached  the  spot  they  found  him  lying  stiff  and  stark  on 
the  grave,  clasping  some  ghostly  white  object  in  his 
arms.  At  sight  of  this  the  minister,  who  was  leading 
the  procession,  began  to  shake  with  terror,  and  ordered 
a  torch  lit  that  he  might  read  a  chapter  from  the  Testa- 
ment and  offer  prayer  before  proceeding  with  the  inves- 
tigation. In  the  meantime  his  son,  a  boy  of  ten,  crept 
forward  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  grave  and  exclaimed: 

"Why,  it's  nothing  but  a  big  white  mullein  stalk!" 

"Hush,  you  fool,"  said  the  minister  solemnly,  "you 
are  but  a  babe  and  a  suckling  and  know  nought  of  the 
subtle  ways  of  ghosts  and  spirits.  What  appears  to 
your  foolish  vision  but  a  simple  stalk  of  mullein  is  one 
of  Satan's  vilest  imps.  Ma}r  the  Lord  preserve  you  from 
it  and  give  you  wisdom  and  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing!" 

"Amen  and  amen,"  murmured  a  chorus  of  devout 
Brandy  Branchers. 


A    MEMORY. 

S.  H.  Lyle.  Jr. 

Night  silence  and  fall  of  rain 

About  my  dwelling  place, 
And  in  my  heart  the  old,  old  pain 

Of  dreaming  of  thy  face. 

And  in  the  dark  I  hear  a  voice, 

In  accents  soft  and  low, 
Singing  again  the  old,  old  songs 

You  sung  so  long  ago. 

A  gentle  hand  upon  my  brow, 

A  shadow  by  my  side; 
But  my  heart  will  never  again  beat  now 

As  it  beat  before  you  died. 


MY   FIRST  FORMAL  CALL. 

S.  H.  Lyle,  Jr. 

I  STEPPED  up  on  the  porch,  removed  my  right 
glove,  and  rang  the  bell.  Then  followed  a 
moment  of  silence,  during  which  I  straightened  my  tie 
and  dusted  my  shoes  with  a  clean  handkerchief.  I 
heard  her  step  in  the  hall.  With  feverish  .haste  I 
pulled  at  my  cuffs,  and  tried  to  smooth  my  waistcoat. 
The  door  opened,  and  calm  and  smiling  she  stood  on 
the  threshold. 

"Oh,  how  are  you,  Mr.  Morton?  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you,"  she  gushed,  holding  out  her  hand. 

Flushed  and  embarrassed  I  seized  her  fingers  in  mine, 
and  looked  down  into  her  face. 

"Oh,-er-I'm  well,  thank  you.  I  hope  you  are  all 
right,"  I  stammered,  wishing  I  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

"Yes,  perfectly  well,  thank  you  very  much.  And, 
really,  if  you  are  through  with  my  hand — " 

I  dropped  it  like  a  hot  coal.  In  my  embarrassment  I 
had  held  her  fingers  tightly  clasped  all  the  while. 

"Oh,  er-I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  stammered,  feeling  my 
cheeks  burn. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  she  answered,  smiling.  "Pray 
come  in." 

I  laid  my  hat  and  coat  aside  in  the  hall,  and  we 
entered  the  drawing-room. 

"Let's  sit  on  the  sofa,"  she  said,  placing  herself  near 
the  center  of  that  article  of  furniture.  I  seated  myself 
on  the  extreme  end,  and  tried  to  dispose  of  my  hands 
and  feet. 

"It's  a  lovely  night,"  she  observed. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  feeling  more  miserable  each, 
moment. 
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Five  minutes  passed  in  silence.  Then  she  laughed. 
I  glanced  at  her,  startled. 

"You  seem  sad  to  night,  Mr.  Morton,"  she  said,  try- 
ing to  conceal  her  amusement.  "Has  anything-  hap- 
pened?" 

"Er-no,  not  exactly,"  I  replied,  moving  uncomforta- 
bly. 

Another  rive  minutes  passed  in  silence,  and  then  I 
rose. 

"Really,  I  must  go,"  I  said,  looking  fixedly  at  the 
clock.     I  had  been  there  just  twelve  minutes. 

"What,  so  soon?"  she  exclaimed,  glancing  at  me 
coquettishly.      "Why,  you  have  just  come!" 

"Yes,  but  I-er-you  see,  I  promised-er-mother,  and  I 
am  sorry,  but-er-I  must  go."  And  I  made  a  dash  for 
the  hall. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  came,"  she  said. 

But  I  was  half  way  down  the  walk. 


OPTIMISTIC    LINES. 

D.  Z.  Newton.    ' 

Let  morning-  bright,  and  noon  with  glories  fade 
To  evening  pale,  twilight,  and  darkest  night; 

I'll  be  content  if  only  I  persuade 

Some  troubled  soul  to  be  more  blithe  and  light. 

Let  youthful  joys,  ambitions,  hopes  give  way 
To  manhood  duties  and  declining  years, 

If  by  my  life  some  soul  has  learned  to  pray, 
Remorse  nor  sorrow  e'er  will  bring  me  tears. 

Let  friends  beguile,  forsake,  and  health  decline 
Until  I'm  clasped  in  death's  strong-armed  embrace; 

I'll  rest  in  peace  if  o'er  my  tomb  may  shine, 

These  simple  words — "He  kept  in  his  own  place." 
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EDITORIAL 


Cacoethes  Kicfcendi  Kipling-  divides  mankind  into  two 

classes:  the  worshipers  of  the 
"God  of  Things  as  they  Are"  and  the  worshipers  of 
the  "God  of  Things  as  they  Ought  to  Be."  If  he  had 
only  gone  one  step  further,  he  could  have  made  a  classi- 
fication that  would  embrace  both  these — the  worshipers 
of  the  "God  of  Things  as  they  Oughn't  to  Be."  What 
particular  sort  of  imp  is  it  in  a  man  that  makes  him 
find  fault  with  evejry  change  in  his  surroundings,  no 
matter  what  it  is?  A  few  years  ago  when  the  Board  of 
Health    condemned   the   open   well    and   bucket  on  the 
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campus  as  unsanitary,  and  compelled  the  authorities  to 
put  in  a  pump,  a  howl  of  indignation  went  up  from  the 
students.  A  lugubrious  article  appeared  in  the  Tar 
Heel  on  "the  old  oaken  bucket  that  hung-  in  the  well," 
and  lynching  was  advocated  for  the  Board  of  Health. 
And  now,  when  the  pump,  having  grown  decrepit  from 
long  service,  is  removed  and  the  quondam  bucket  reinstat- 
ed, the  same  howl  goes  up  from  the  students,  the  same" 
whispers  of  lynching  are  in  the  air,  and  once  more  the 
sa't  tear  blinds  the  Tar  Heel's  ee.  Verily,  the  way  of 
those  in  authority  is  hard.  They  must  derive  untold 
satisfaction  from  reading  the  fable  of  the  Ass,  the 
Miller  and  his  Son. 

ttff*  *&*  «^* 

The  Southern  Inter-  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we 
Collegiate  Short  announce  our  failure  to  consum- 

Story  Contest  mate  the  plans  for  the  Southern 

intercollegiate  short  story  con- 
test. A  few  months  ago  we  felt  sure  of  the  success  of 
the  undertaking;  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing 
satisfactory  judges  and  the  lack  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  other  colleges,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  postpone 
the  contest  till  next  year.  We  still  have  faith  in  the 
plan,  and  mean  to  make  another  attempt  to  bring  it  to 
a  consummation. 

e£*  v*  *&* 

About  the  Campus  Soon  the  warmth  of  Spring  will 

cover  our  campus  with  its  luxu- 
rious grassy  carpet,  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  remind  our- 
selves now  of  our  duty  to  preserve  this  much  at  least  of 
the  natural  beauty  of  our  University.  During  the 
recent  season  of  bad  weather  many  of  us  have  contracted 
the  habit  of  walking  on  the  grass  to  keep  out  of  the 
mud.  The  college  authorities  should  keep  the  paths 
well  drained,  and  so  in  this  case  they  share  the  blame 
with  the  students. 
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There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  a  student  should 
take  short  cuts  all  over  the  campus  and  thus  chop  it  up 
with  unsightly  footpaths.  In  a  city  he  never  thinks  of 
cutting-  across  lots  to  g"0  ar^where,  '  because  custom 
has  taught  him  to  keep  to  the  sidewalks.  In  the  same 
manner  we  can  accustom  ourselves  to  walking-  in  the 
paths  here  on  the  campus.  Surely  they  are  neither  so 
straight  nor  so  narrow  as  to  cause  one  inconvenience. 

t&r*  t2r*  tJ^ 

A  Word  About  Col-        We  heard  a  man  say  the  other 
lege  Politics  day,    when    asked   how    he    was 

going  to  vote  in  a  certain  college 
election:  "Oh,  I'm  not  going;  I  always  keep  out  of  pol- 
itics." 

Just  such  attitude  as  this  is  responsible  for  half  the 
mismanagement  of  college  affairs.  We  detest  the  pro- 
fessional college  politician  as  much  as,  any  one.  But 
when  it  comes  to  choosing  between  him  and  the  man 
who  is  lukewarm  or  wholly  indiffierent  to  college  affairs, 
we  prefer  the  former  every  time.  The  politician  may 
be  "rotten"  and  "dirty"  and  all  that,  but  just  as  long  as 
he  has  a  healthy  interest  in  what  is  going  on  around 
him,  there  is  hope  for  his  redemption.  But  the  man 
who  is  too  angelic  to  participate  in  a  college  election 
is  manifestly  out  of  place  in  this  work-a-day  world, 
and  should  embrace  the  first  opportunity  for  making  his 
exit  to  other  reerions. 


THINGS  TALKED  ABOUT* 


The  action  of  the  Magazine  Board  in  introducing 
this  department  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  bring  the 
Magazine  closer  to  the  life  of  the  University,  and  to 
give  it  an  element  of  interest  for  a  wider  circle  of 
readers.  The  caption  will  indicate  sufficiently  the  sort 
of  contributions  desired.  Bright,  breezy  comment  on 
questions  of  interest  to  the  University  students  and 
Alumni  are  solicited  from  all  who  are  interested. 
Variety  is  what  we  want.  Remember  the  department  is 
open  to  everybody. 

*£?*  *£^*  *£r* 

We  fear  mightily  that  the  University's  morals  are 
becoming  dangerously  low.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
regard  to  studying  on  Sunday.  But  ask  almost  any  man 
who  studies  on  Sunday,  be  he  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  or 
otherwise,  why  he  thus  desecrates  the  Sabbath,  and  he 
will  ask  in  return:  "How  can  I  help  it."  Before  Satur- 
day recitations  came  into  vogue,  possibly  we  did  not 
study  on  Sunday,  but  now  with  class  work  six  days  in  the 
week  and  the  society  meeting  on  Saturday  night,  it  is 
unavoidable. 

We  would  not  like  for  our  mother  to  know  that  we  do 
this,  but  neither  do  we  want  her  to  see  an  X  on  our  report. 
So,  we  are  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea. 
But,  we  argue,  we  came  to  college  to  work,  and  if  the 
members  of  the  faculty  demand  that  we  go  on  class  six 
days  in  the  week,  and  at  the  same  time  urge  us  to  join 
a  society,  then  on  their  heads  be  our  sins.  Our 
diploma  looks  mighty  good  to  us,  but  an  X  and  a 
diploma  do  not  paddle  in  the  same  canoe,— and  we  study 
on  Sunday. 

Then  of  course  there  is  the  physical  side  of  the  ques- 
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tion.  Every  man  ought  to  have  at  least  one  day  in  the 
week  for  relaxation,  one  day  in  which  he  can  throw 
care  to  the  four  winds  of  the  earth.  No,  you  can't  have 
it.  In  order  to  get  all  the  classes  on  the  schedule  we 
must  have  Saturday  recitations,  says  the  faculty.  And 
we  have  them.  But  every  Saturday  morning-  there  is  a 
mighty  swearing-   in    the  land. 

Wherefore  we  say  that  the  University's  morals  need  a 
bracer. 


If  Aesop  were  living  in  Raleigh  he  would  add  a  fable 
to  his  list,  after  this  manner: 

A  man  was  driving  a  team  heavily  loaded  a  long  way. 
When  he  approached  a  hill,  many  people  came  out  and 
asked  that  he  carry  their  loads  to   market    also. 

And  when  the  load  became  so  great  that  the  team  was 
unable  to  draw  it  up  the  hill,  there  was  much  excitement 
and  confusion.  The  wise  ones  appointed  a  committee 
to  help  the  man.  Some  said  the  mules  were  fed  too  high, 
they  are  lazy  and  will  not  pull.  Others  said  there  are  too 
many  mules.  Three  can  pull  better  than  four.  Still 
others  said  we  must  appoint  a  commission  to  have  abso- 
lute authority  over  the  driver  and  owner  of  the  mules. — 

Such  seems  to  be  the  way  the  Legislature  is  dealing 
with  the  railroads.  What  we  want  is  better  facilities 
for  travel  and  shipping,  not  cheaper  rates. 

&r*  t&*  *&* 

A  new  style  of  post  card  has  become  the  rage  on  the 
Hill.  On  the  address  side  it  appears  like  the  ordinary 
postal  card,  but  on  the  other  side  is  a  legend  at  which 
angels  may  howl:  "No  more  unexcused  absences  in 
March.  Notice  sent  home."  And  the  tragedy  of  the 
thing  is,  they  are  mimeographed.  We  would  respect- 
fully advise  the  Dean  to  have  two  or  three  thousand 
printed. 

These  post  cards  are  the  result  of  a  regulation  recently 
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passed  by  the  faculty,  that  four  unexcused  grats  was 
the  maximum  during  one  month.  The  University  is 
becoming-  dangerously  like  a  prep,  school  in  this  busi- 
ness of  restricting  a  man  to  one  petty,  solitar}%  lonesome 
grat  a  week.  Why,  our  prep,  school  allowed  us  more 
latitude,  A  man  is  liable  to  sleep  late,  or  to  have  a 
thousand  things  to  do  that  make  a  grat  imperatively 
necessary.  Especially  does  it  work  hardship  on  the 
students  who  have  outside  work.  No  longer  can  they, 
when  the  press  of  work  requires,  take  a  day  off  from 
their  classes.  No,  sir:  "Notice  sent  home."  Likewise 
the  debaters  come  in  for  their  share  of  hardship.  One 
of  the  men  in  the  Soph-Junior  debate  religiously 
refrained  from  taking  any  grats  during  a  whole  month, 
so  he  could  take  a  day  off  just  before  the  debate. 

Away  with  this  grafting  law!  The  men  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  tired  of  being  treated  like  children. 

t£r*  t&*  t&* 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Tar  Heel  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1910  makes  an  appeal  for  the  old  pump,  which 
has  been  removed  temporarily  while  a  new  valve  is  being 
procured  for  it.  While  the  appeal  is  all  right  we  can- 
not help  experiencing  a  pang  when  we  find  anyone 
cherishing  for  the  distinctly  plebeian  pump  of  today 
such  tender  associations  as  can  justly  belong-  in  our  eyes 
only  to  the  artistic  box  that  topped  the  brink  of  the  well 
in  the  days  gone  by.  This  box,  although  simplicity 
itself,  fitted  so  perfectly  into  the  artistic  pavilion  that 
covers  the  well,  that  the  whole  formed  a  thoroughly 
harmonious  picture  so  suggestive  of  the  coolness  of  the 
limpid  water  of  the  fountain  beneath  that  the  passer-by 
was  fain  to  stop  for  a  drink  whether  he  were  thirsty  or 
no. 

And  never,  since  the  advent  of  the  pump,  have  the 
waters  of  the  old  well  been  as  sweet  to  the  tongue  or  as 
sparkling  to  the  eyes  as  when,  in  the  past,    they  flowed 
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from  the  lip  of  the  brimming-  bucket  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  Senior  or  Freshman.  The  student  who  cannot 
look  back  with  longing-  to  the  days  when  he  tilted  the 
cool  bucket  to  his  lips  and  drowned  thirst  and  weariness 
of  brain  aiike  in  the  draught  of  the  sweetest  water  that 
ever  flowed,  has  indeed  never  known  the  University. 
What  matter  if  he  were  aroused  sometimes  from  his 
blissful  contemplation  of  the  depths  of  the  old  well- 
bucket  by,  the  escape  of  part  its  contents  down  his 
shirt-collar  or  b}-  the  tattoo  against  its  surface  of  acorns 
aimed  at  his  head? — he  had  tasted  a  draught  of  a  liquor 
priceless  to  kings  and  princes,  henceforth  never  to  be 
tasted  again  by  man. 

So  we,  of  the  old  regime  of  college  life,  cannot  see  the 
unsightly  pump  that  has  taken  the  place  of  the  once 
graceful  cover  of  the  well,  or  hear  its  praise,  without 
experiencing  a  feeling  of  regret  for  what  has  been,  but 
is  no  more.  Perhaps  it  is  our  fault,  perhaps  we  are 
passing  into  the  dotag-e  of  our  college  days,  but  our 
regret  is  none  the  less  sincere  for  the  old  well  of  the 
past  which  has  already  become  only  a  memory. 

»^*  *jF*  e5* 

The  one  thing  needed  today  in  this  corner  of  the  earth 
is  good  shipping  facilities.  We  cannot  live  without  the 
railroads.  The  railroads  need  business — freight  and 
passengers —  more  and  more  every  day.  They  cannot 
live  without  these.  Onty  prosperous,  thrifty  people 
ship  freight  and  travel.  Therefore  the  prosperity  of 
the  railroads  is  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  They  rise 
and  fall  together.  Then  why  are  we  so  unjust  to 
railroads? 

tjr*  tjr*  *&* 

Our  brother  of  The  Tar  Heel  in  his  zeal  to  display  his 
most  unusual  command  of  sarcasm,  has  been  so  hasty  as 
To  treat  of  serious  matters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead 
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to  damaging  criticism.  We  refer  to  his  recent  editorial 
on  the  cueroquet  tables  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building-.  To 
us  here  at  hand,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  know 
of  the  unfortunate  ironic  tenderness  of  our  friend  it  is  a 
matter  for  jest.  To  those  of  our  exchanges,  or  more 
important  still,  our  alumni,  who  may  have  misunder- 
stood the  article,  some  explanation  is  due.  We  would 
state,  then,  that  after  long  and  arduous  labor  at  said 
tables,  the  Editor  of  The  Tar  Heel  g-ave  up  in  disgust, 
and  with  the  emphatic  statement  that  he'd  "be  darned  if 
he  wouldn't  rather  stick  to  pitching  horseshoes,"  betook 
himself  in  highest  dudgeon  to  the  editorial  pencil. 
Hence  his  remarks! 

t^*  e^*  njr* 

We  wonder!  We  can't  help  it!  We  wouldn't  if  we 
could!  Three  intercollegiate  debates,  and  only  one 
query!  Virginia,  Georgia,  George  Washington,  and  the 
same  old  spiel  for  each  and  everyone  of  them.  Why  does 
municipal,  state  or  federal  supervision,  control  or  owner- 
ship of  street,  state  or  trunk  railroads  offer  such  siren 
attractions  to  our  debaters?  Are  there  no  other  subjects 
of  current  interest,  that  we  must  debate  and  re-debate 
the  same  question  three  times?  We  would  not  venture  to 
criticize  the  Debating  Union,  but  if  they  had  dropped  us 
a  line  we  would  have  been  glad  to  suggest  a  few 
subjects. 


EXCHANGES 

The  drudgery  of  the  exchange  editor  is  by  no  means 
without  its  compensation.  No  situation  is  so  bad  but 
that  it  has  alleviating  features.  You  are  chiefly 
bored  by  the  constantly  recurring  necessity  to  say 
something.  You  are  chiefly  edified  by  the  good  things 
somebody  else  has  said,  accidentally  or  premeditatedly. 
To  sit  at  your  desk  with  college  magazines  piled  up 
about  you,  yourself  lending  your  attention  with  more  or 
less  interest  to  this  one  and  that  one,  and  enjoying  the 
totality  of  the  various  elements  rather  than  the  star- 
ring of  individuals,  is  to  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  an 
extended  circle  made  up  of  kindred  and  choice  spirits 
that  present  the  sum  and  substance,  the  quintessence  of 
our  academic  generation.  For  you  at  this  moment  the 
tendencies  of  the  times  meet.  What  you  see  is  not  only 
the  blending  of  the  talents  and  spirits  of  youth  in  a 
sort  of  idealistic  Hellenism  but  is,  in  a  deeper  way,  the 
confluence  of  small  streams  with  a  resultant  larger 
stream  which  contains  the  potentialities  of  the  next 
generation  and  of  the  future.  Now  from  all  these  con- 
tributing influences  the  exchange  editor  may  derive  a 
very  fine  sort  of  entertainment. 

To  him  two  departments  are  of  especial  concern: 
the  literary  and  exchange  departments.  In  the  first  he 
enjoys  observing  the  different  methods  of  developing  a 
short  story  practiced  by  practicing  young  writers; 
for  he  is  also  young  and  amateurish  and  sometimes 
undertakes  a  short  story.  Here  is  one  who  writes  in 
rude  but  very  legible  characters,  "Kipling  is  my  master, 
but  I  expect  to  go  him  one  better!"  Here  is  another 
proclaiming  that  a  short  story  is  that  part  of  a  popular 
magazine  which  deals  with  a  ball  room,  a  sophisticated 
man,  and  a  worldly-wise  woman,  a  brilliant  cafe,  and  a 
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gentleman's  luxurious  apartments.  There  is  one  bear- 
ing- the  device  Excelsior,  who  speaks  in  mystic  symbols 
of  the  good  little  boy,  obedient  to  his  parents,  and  of 
the  bad,  naughty  little  lad  who  didn't  care;  this  author- 
ess is  generally  eclipsed  by  the  Sunday  School  Times  or 
the  Sunday  School  Saint.  And  still  another  is  familiar 
to  us.  This  fellow  has  read  Jack  London,  but  sabes 
much  more  about  mysterious  Mexico  and  the  blessed 
padre,  Jesus,  Maria,  y  Jose\  Bendita  sea  Dios\  Buenas 
NochesW  His  hero  always  tells  his  story  over  the  jug, 
the  bottle,  the  wine  glass,  or  a  most  excellent  cigar  in 
naive  lang-uage  and  in  a  studied  guilelessness  of  man- 
ner. These  are  generally  bright  and  refreshing. 
Nearly  all  of  the  types  mentioned  have  something  fasci- 
nating about  them  and  we  read  them  for  what  they  are 
worth,  as  we  do  also  those  of  various  other  varieties. 
Among-  the  short  stories  we  find  verses  interspersed  and 
occasionally  a  charming  essay.  We  enjoy  them  if  their 
meaning  is  on  the  surface  and  therefore  can  be  gleaned 
with  little  effort.  However  we  do  not  take  them  very 
seriously. 

Then  comes  the  exchange  department.  The  first 
thing  is  to  see  if  your  magazine  is  reviewed.  Perhaps 
it  is  not,  and  you  wonder  how  so  many  editors  happened 
to  be  so  devoid  of  good  taste  and  good  judgment. 
However,  if  you  are  of  a  liberal  mind  and  sanguine  dis- 
position and  your  organic  sensations  are  in  tune,  you 
do  not  condemn  your  unappreciative  editor  condignly 
as  his  sin  of  omission  merits;  you  are  liberal  and  opti- 
mistic, and  you  have  confidence  in  your  fellows  and  the 
final  triumph  of  true  work:  give  him  time  to  redeem 
himself  by  a  brilliant  eulogy  at  a  later  date.  With  self- 
interest  out  of  the  way  you  are  ready  to  enjoy  the 
thrusts  and  parries  of  friendly  contestants  in  this  col- 
legiate tournament  of  reciprocal  criticism.  There  is  in 
no  part  of  the  field  any  evidence  of  grimness  of  mortal 
combat.     Here  and  there  a  keen  thrust  is  made   with 
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malicious  intent,  but  generally  the  game  is  character- 
ized by  good  will  and  the  desire  to  be  of  benefit  to 
friendly  antagonists  and  kindly  supporters  alike.  The 
guilelessness  and  toddling  clumsiness  of  the  baby 
knights  of  the  feather  are  amusiijg.  They  are  abso- 
lutely harmless.  In  fact  they  are  out  for  sweets,  and 
they  gurgle  "good,  good"  when  they  are  satisfied  and 
"bad,  bad"  when  the  morsel  proves  slightly  sour  or 
strong  beyond  their  years  and  capabilities.  These 
innocents  are  offset  by  great  exaggerated  giants  of 
sophistication  and  journalistic  lore  who  display  with 
elegant  indifference  the  ennui  and  contempt  naturally 
to  be  expected  from  personages  of  such  literary  emi- 
nence. Just  let  the  editor  become  a  little  too  enthusi- 
astic and  observe  how  speedily  he  is  withered. 

The  January  and  February  exchanges  have  been  of 
unusual  interest  to  us.  At  this  period  college  activities 
are  going  at  full  swing  and  vitality  is  reflected  in  the 
publications.  Then,  too,  at  this  advanced  stage  in  the 
school  year  the  various  literarj-  organs  have  already 
assumed  distinctive  characteristics  which  lend  them  a 
kind  of  individuality  that  is  as  a  rule  particularly  pleas- 
ing. 

The  Nassau  Literary  Magazine  for  February  is  a 
clean  cut,  artistic  production.  This  month  lias  not 
turned  out  an  "exchange"  that  surpassed  it  in  finish 
and  tone.  Taverns  of  Old  Princeton  is  a  rare  bit  of 
literature.  Besides  being  handled  with  great  nicety  it 
is  subtantial  and  worth  while.  Marc  Bradley's  work  is 
especiallj^  praiseworthy. 

The  University  of  Mississippi  Magazine  for  January 
is  not  a  very  good  edition,  its  chief  defect  being  a  lack 
of  fiction.  It  contains  only  one  story, — "The  Call  of 
the  Bugle."  This  story  relates  an  incident  of  one  of 
Napoleon's  battles  with  the  Austrians.  The  battle 
is  going  against  the  French.       All  their  assaults  on  the 
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Austrian  position  are  being-  repulsed.  As  a  last  resort 
Napoleon  turns  to  the  Old  Guard.  But  the  bugler  of 
the  Old  Guard  has  been  killed  and  there  is  no  one  to 
sound  the  charge.  At  this  juncture  little  Pierre,  "the 
youngest  person  in  the  army,"  volunteers  to  blow  the 
charge.  Napoleon  reluctant!}'  consents  and  the  Old 
Guard,  inspired  by  the  stirring  notes  of  little  Pierre's 
bugle,  moves  forward  and  storms  the  Austrian  position. 
The  little  bugler  falls  in  the  charg-e.  The  story  is  very 
well  told. 

Of  the  five  poems,  "Lost  Treasures"  and  "The  true 
Story  of  a  Fishing  Trip,"  the  latter  an  amusing  account 
of  a  fishing  excursion  by  nig-ht,  are  worthy  of  especial 
mention.     The  exchange  department  is  well  edited. 

The  College  Message  for  February  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  a  neat  and  attractive  cover.  Nor  is  its 
interior  disappointing.  It  has  quite  a  number  of 
departments,  all  of  which  are  full  and  interesting.  It 
contains  two  exceptionally  good  stories:  "The  Broken 
Pledge"  and  "The  Sign  of  the  Rose  Leaves."  We 
enjoyed  reading  "The  Value  of  a  College-bred  Woman 
to  a  Community.1'  It  is  a  thoughtful  article.  The 
sketches  are  good,  and  add  not  a  little  to  the  magazine. 
On  the  whole  The  College  Message  for  February  is  a 
very  good  issue. 

Barring  a  lack  of  poetry  and  sketches  The  Hampden- 
Sydney  Magazine  for  January  is  a  very  good  edition. 
It  contains  several  good  stories,  the  best  of  which  is 
"The  Wrong  Life  Line."  "Jacob's  Well,"  one  of  a 
series  of  stories,  forms  interesting  reading.  Nor  does 
the  magazine  lack  weighty  matter.  "Stonewall  Jack- 
son" is  the  subject  of  an  article  that  will  appeal  to  all 
who  admire  the  great  Confederate  soldier.  An  essay  on 
"The  Value  of  Reading"  is  well  written  and  shows 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
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"Love  Versus  Riches"  in  the  Clemson  College  Chron- 
icle for  January  is  an  unusually  good  story.  The  plot 
is  well  worked  out  and  the  interest  is  sustained  to  the 
end.  The  story  is  told  with  a  charming-  simplicity. 
The  Chronicle  contains  an  interesling  account  of  the 
funeral  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  taken  from  the  Charleston 
Mercury  of  April  27,  1850.  In  one  respect  the  Chronicle 
is  lacking-.     It  contains  not  a  single  poem. 

In  this  department  Mr.  O.  R.  Rand  is  at  present 
assisting.  We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  his  kindness  in 
helping  us  with  this  issue. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


Ira  T.  Turlington,  '83,  is  superintendent  of  the  graded 
schools  of  Sraithfield.  Since  his  graduation  he  has 
been  engaged  in  educational  work.  For  twenty-two 
years  he  was  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Johnston  county.  On  the  second  of  last  December  the 
teachers  of  the  county  presented  him  a  handsome  silver 
service  in  appreciation  of  his  work  for  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  Johnston  county. 

James  Horner  Winston,  '04,  who  was  at  the  Univer- 
sity for  a  few  weeks  after  Christmas,  has  again  resumed 
his  work  in  Oxford  University,  England. 

C-  G.  Mullen,  who  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Tar  Heel 
before  Christmas,  is  now  working  for  a  daily  paper  at 
Charleston,  West  Wirginia. 

A.  R.  Hester,  ex-'06,  has  a  position  with  the  police 
department  of  Washington,  D.  C.  While  in  college  he 
was  a  member  of  the  football  sqad. 

I.  C.  Bowie,  '99,  is  practising  law  at  Jefferson,  N.  C. 
In  1900  Mr.  Bowie  took  a  graduate  course  at  Yale. 
Later  he  returned  to  the  University  and  studied  law. 
He  received  his  license  and  began  practise  in  1901. 
In  1904  he  was  Presidential  Elector.  May  8,  1906,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Jean  LaFayette  Davis,  of  Char- 
lotte. 

W.  A.  Houck,  wbo  left  college' at  Christmas,  is  chem- 
ist for  a  large  manufacturing  plant  at  Ensly,  Ala. 

To  J.  Y.  Joyner,  '81,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Yackety  Yack  of  this  year  will  be  ded- 
icated. 
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J.  S.  McNider,  ex-'06,  Law,  '05-'06,  is  now  enjoying 
a  lucrative  law  practice  at  Hertford. 

W.  M.  Riddick,  ex-'08,  is  studying  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

Frank  W.  Miller,  '98,  has  been  recently  made  superin- 
tendent of.  the  Semet-Solway  Co.,  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  by-products  of  coke  in  the  world. 

T.  J.  Gold,  '04,  is  to  be  married  in  April  to  Miss  Nina 
Wheeler,  of  High  Point.  Mr.  Gold  is  practising  law  at 
the  above  mentioned  place. 

W.  E.  Osborne,  '04,  is  teaching  in  the  Reidsville 
Public  Schools. 

J.  W.  Bennett,  ex-'07,  is  teaching  at  Yanceyville. 

J.  W.  Curtis,  ex-08,  is  superior  court  clerk  of  Caldwell 
county. 

G.  M.  Sudderth,  ex-'09,  is  cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
Blowing  Rock. 

Lindsay  Eliing-ton,  '99,  has  a  position  in  the  Citizens 
Bank,  at  Reidsville. 

H.  L.  Bushnell,  ex-'06,  is  book-keeper  in  the  cotton 
mill  of  Reidsville. 

Will  Dalton,  ex-'05,  is  in  the  insurance  business  at 
Reidsville. 

T.  D.  Crawford,  ex-'09,  is  Instructor  in  Manual  Train- 
ing at  William  and  Mary  College. 

R.  N.  Hackett,  congressman-elect  from  the  8th  dis- 
trict, was  married  some  time  ago  to  Miss  Long,  of 
Statesville. 

L.  L.  Brinkley,  '07,  has  a  position  with  the  State 
Chemist  Kilgore.  at  Raleigh. 
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K.  L,  Sawyer,  '04,  was  married  on  February  13th,  to 
Miss  Emma  Rodgerson,  of  Elizabeth  City. 

C.  R.  Thomas,  Jr.,  ex-'08,  has  a  position  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

R.  R.  Reynolds,  ex-'06,  is  one  of  the  editors  of  The 
Asheville  Magazine,  Asheville. 

R.  M.  Harper,  '04,  is  with  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  general  secretary  for  the 
South. 

T.  B.  Higdon,  '05,  is  practising  law  at  Salisbury. 


Col.  R.  B.  CREECY,   in   his  94th  year. 
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On  first  page  (281),  line  11,  for  1860  read  1680. 
On  page  286,  line  14,  for  ranked  read  rankled. 
On  page  287,  line  21,  omit  for,  first  word  in  line. 
On  page  289,  line  3,  for  linguish  read  linguist. 
On  page  289,  11th  line  from  bottom,  for  Remniscences 
read  Reminiscences. 


..v^xoixi^  uuu  in  uucuicuce  lo  us  dictates.  They  had 
suffered  persecution,  and  in  the  choice  of  recantation, 
destruction,  or  exile,  they  chose  the  last.  *  *  *  * 
They  crossed  the  ocean  in  safety,  and  in  seeking  an 
entrance  into  Carolina's  inland  broad  waters,  they 
encountered  the  storm-swept  shores  of  Hatteras,  that 
octopus  of  the  sea,  whose  appetite  for  suffering  and 
death   has    never    been    sated,    and    there    they    were 
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COL.   RICHARD    BENBURY  CREECY 

N.  W.  Walker. 

IN  the  latter  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  when 
the  religious  persecutions  following-  the  ordinances 
of  Louis  XIV  were  driving-  from  France  much  of  her 
best  blood,  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina  were 
inviting-,  by  liberal  gifts  and  privileges,  immigrants 
from  all  the  world  to  come  to  Albemarle,  fell  its  forests, 
and  establish  new  homes.  Five  Hugenot  brothers, 
"skilled  artisans,  workers  in  metals,  fabrics,  and 
leather,"  seeing  the  invitation  of  the  Proprietors, 
decided  to  cast  their  lots  in  this  new  land.  They  sailed 
from  France  about  1860  "to  seek  an  asylum  from  perse- 
cution in  the  wilds  of  America."  Who  they  were  and 
the  manner  of  their  coming  we  are  told  by  the  author 
of  Grandfather 's  Tales  of  North  Carolina  History. 

"They  were  religious  devotees,  and  left  the  land  of 
their  birth  for  freedom  of  conscience  and  freedom  to- 
worship  God  in  obedience  to  its  dictates.  They  had 
suffered  persecution,  and  in  the  choice  of  recantation, 
destruction,  or  exile,  they  chose  the  last.  *  *  *  * 
They  crossed  the  ocean  in  safety,  and  in  seeking  an 
entrance  into  Carolina's  inland  broad  waters,  they 
encountered  the  storm-swept  shores  of  Hatteras,  that 
octopus  of  the  sea,  whose  appetite  for  suffering  and 
death   has    never    been    sated,    and    there    they    were 
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wrecked  and  cast  upon  its  then  inhospitable  shores, 
with  nothing-  saved  but  life.     *     *     *     *. 

"John  located  in  Tyrrell  and  engaged  in  the  seafaring 
trade  to  Boston,  and  married  in-  Boston.  Levi  settled  in 
Pasquotank  County,  owned  the  land  on  which  Eliza- 
beth City  now  stands,  and  is  supposed  to  have  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits.  Thomas  settled  in  Perquimans 
and  became  a  farmer.  Job  settled  in  lower  Chowan  and 
became  a  successful  farmer  and  worked  in  leather,  which 
had  been  his  business  in  his  home  in  Prance.  What 
became  of  the  other  brother  is  not  known,  but  it  is  said 
in  the  old  family  traditions  that  he  was  drowned  in 
Tennessee  many  years  after. 

"These  brothers  were  the  g-erm-seed  and  origin  of  the 
numerous  family  of  Creecys  scattered  over  the  counties 
contiguous  to  Albemarle  Sound."  Job  Creecy  was  the 
progenitor  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Richard  Benbury  Creecy,  son  of  Joshua  Skinner  and 
Mary  Benbury  Creecy  was  born  in  Chowan  County, 
near  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  on  December  19,  1813. 
When  he  was  a  small  child  his  parents  moved  from 
their  old  home  on  Drummond's  Point  to  Edenton  where 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  boyhood  and  youth.  He 
lost  his  father  when  four  years  old  and  his  mother  when 
he  was  ten. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  was  sent  to 
Oxford  to  school.  After  two  years  at  Oxford  he 
returned  home  and  entered  school  at  the  famous  old 
Edenton  Academy,  then  conducted  by  Rev.  Joseph 
H.  Saunders,  father  of  the  late  Colonel  William 
L.  Saunders.  Mr.  Saunders  soon  became  his  friend  and 
counselor,  and  his  influence  on  the  life  and  character  of 
the  boy  is  felt  to  this  day.  Young  Creecy  remained  at 
the  Academy  several  years,  and  when  Mr.  Saunders  left 
Edenton  to  become  rector  of  Emanuel  P.  E.  Church  at 
Warrenton,    N.    C,    his    pupil    accompanied    him  to  be 
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privately  prepared  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
He  entered  the  University  seventy-six  years  ago  and 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  class 
of  1835.  After  graduation  he  returned  to  Eden  ton  and  took 
charge  of  his  ancestral  home  on  Albemarle  Sound,  He 
became  a  fisherman  and  farmer.  Meanwhile  he  took  up 
the  study  of  law.  After  continuing  his  study  alone  for 
a  few  years  he  obtained  license  to  practice  in  1842.  He 
at  once  opened  a  law  office  in  Edenton  and  practiced 
there  one  year,  after  which  he  moved  to  Elizabeth  City 
where  he  practiced  two  years  longer.  He  had 
for  a  young  lawyer  at  that  time  a  large  and  growing 
practice,  but  his  extensive  farming  interests  demanded  so 
much  of  his  attention  that  he  abandoned  the  practice  of 
law  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  agricultural 
pursuits. 

On  November  7,  1844,  Colonel  Creecy  was  wedded  to 
Miss  Mary  B.  Perkins  of  Pasquotank  County.  After  a 
happy  married  life  of  twenty-three  years  Mrs.  Creecy 
died  in  1867.  Ten  children,  five  sons  and  five  daughters, 
were  born  of  this  union,  eight  of  whom  are  still  living. 
Of  Colonel  Creecy's  ancestors  who  have  been  distin- 
guished in  the  political  and  military  history  of  the 
State  brief  mention  may  be  made  of  some  four  or  five. 

Thomas  Benbury,  his  great-grandfather,  was  one  of 
Chowan's  delegates  to  the  First  Provincial  Congress, 
the  first  assembl}-  adverse  to  royal  authority,  which  met 
at  New  Bern  in  August,  1774.  He  was  also  a  delegate 
to  the  Second  Congress  which  met  at  New  Bern  in 
April,  1775,  and  to  the  Third  which  met  at  Hillsboro  in 
August  of  the  same  year  and  swept  away  from  this 
Province  the  last  vestige  of  royal  authority.  He  was 
returned  to  the  Fourth  Congress  at  Halifax  in  April, 
1776,  which  instructed  our  delegates  in  the  Continental 
Congress  to  concur  with  the  delegates  from  the  other 
coloniesj  in  declaring  independence.  Again,  he  was  in 
the  Fifth  and  last  Provincial  Congress  at  Halifax,  in 
November,  1776,  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the 
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State.  He  was  one  of  Chowan's  representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  General  Assembly  continu- 
ously from  1777  to  1782,  and  was  chosen  Speaker  of  that 
body  in  1778  and  at  each  successive  session  to  1782. 
Family  tradition  says  he  fought  in  the  battle  of  Great 
Bridge.  After  the  formation  of  the  new  government 
he  became  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Edenton  by  appoint- 
ment of  President  Washing-ton. 

General  William  Skinner  of  Perquimans  County, 
another  great-grandfather  of  Colonel  Creecy,  a  Briga- 
dier-General of  the  North  Carolina  line,  was  Treasurer 
of  the  Eastern  district  of  North  Carolina  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  was  a  courtly  man  of  large 
wealth,  and  at  one  time  when  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  unable  to  pay  her  troops  he  advanced  the  funds 
from  his  private  purse.  General  Skinner  was  a  dele- 
gate from  Perquimans  to  the  Fourth  Provincial  Con- 
gress which  met  at  Halifax,  April  4,  1776. 

Richard  Benbury,  Col.  Creecy's  grandfather,  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  "genial  and  companionable."  He  was 
one  of  Chowan's  representatives  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1783  and  1791,  and  from  1794  to  1798.  He  was 
in  the  Senate  in  1800.  His  other  grandfather,  Lemuel 
Creecy,  represented  Chowan  in  the  House  of  Commons 
from  1786  to  1790,  and  in  the  Senate  from  1793  to  1798. 

Joshua  Skinner  Creecy,  father  of  Colonel  Creecy,  did 
not  enter  into  public  life.  He  was  a  business  man  and 
planter.  He  is  described  as  "kind,  genial,  and  gener- 
ous, esteemed,  an  admired  by  his  friends."  He  died  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-nine. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Colonel  Creecy,  in  common 
with  other  large  property  holders  of  ante-bellum  times, 
was  left  in  reduced  circumstances.  Then  followed  the 
dark  days  of  Reconstruction  when  the  State  stood  in 
direst  need  of  strong  men  to  champion  the  cause  of  civic 
justice  and  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  It  was  then  he 
took  up  his  pen  to  defend  his  State  against  the  ravages  of 
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an  infesting-  army  of  scalawags  and  carpetbaggers,  and 
the  princely  service  he  rendered  the  State  in  those  tur- 
bulent times  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  In  1872  he 
founded  the  Elizabeth  City  Economist  the  first  issue  of 
which  appeared  in  February  of  that  year.  He  has  con- 
tinued without  intermission  to  edit  the  Economist  to 
this  day.  From  the  date  of  its  founding  until  now  it 
has  stood  as  a  staunch  advocate  of  clean,  just  govern- 
ment ecomically  administered,  and  as  an  able  exponent 
of  the  principles  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  it  has  exerted  a  potent  influence  upon  the 
political  life  of  the  State.  Its  scholarly  editorials  on 
political  issues  and  policies  have  been  copied  and 
quoted  by  the  leading  newspapers  from  New  York  to 
Texas.  Colonel  Creecy's  professional  brethren  have 
been  pleased  to  call  him  the  "Father  of  North  Carolina 
Journalism"  and  the  "Nestor  of  the  Press." 

His  reputation  as  a  writer  has  come  from  his  editorial 
writings  in  the  Economist.  Mr.  George  I.  Nowitzky,  in 
his  Sound  and  River  Cities  of  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina, published  in  1888,  speaks  thus  of  the  Economist 
and  its  editor:  "The  Elizabeth  City  Economist  is  justly 
regarded  as  the  peer  of  any  weekly  in  the  South,  and  its 
political  and  historical  articles  are  quoted  more  than 
those  that  appear  in  the  majority  of  papers  of  both  the 
Carolinas  or  Virginia.  It  is  edited  by  Colonel  R.  B. 
Creecy,  the  sage  of  the  sounds  and  the  veteran  editor  of 
North  Carolina.  Although  over  seventy  winters  have 
whitened  the  hair  of  this  ideal  Southern  gentleman  of 
the  old  school  (which  means  a  gentleman  in  manners 
and  culture  as  well  as  birth)  he  has  so  thoroughly  kept 
up  with  the  age  that  every  article  that  emanates  from 
his  fertile  brain  is  as  vigorous  as  if  he  was  in  his  very 
prime.  The  Economist  is  noted  for  the  scholarly  tone 
of  its  editorials  and  Colonel  Creecy,  as  a  walking  ency- 
clopedia." 

A  few  more  words  of  appreciation   by   some   of   his 
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brother  editors  may  not  be  out  order  here. 
One  writes:  "Of  Colonel  Creecy's  life  too  much  cannot 
be  said.  Full  of  wisdom  which  conies  only  through 
experience,  he  today  stands  as  one  among-  ten  thousand. 
His  heart  is,  and  always  has  been,  gentle,  kind,  and 
what  is  more,  true.  Enjoying  a  ripe  old  age  thus  reap- 
ing the  promise  given,  "Thy  days  shall  be  long  in  the 
land,"  he  like  Joseph  has  proved  a  "fruitful  bough." 
Vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  he  was  mirthful  yesterday 
among  his  admiring  friends,  and  is  great  not  only  for 
what  he  has  been  but  also  for  what  he  is. 

"But  it  is  not  so  much  of  what  he  is  to  do,  but  for 
what  he  has  done  for  North  Carolina,  that  we  venture  a 
word.  "In  the  days  long- ago,  when  ambition  ranked  in 
his  kingly  heart  he  was  a  "snare  and  a  delusion"  to 
those  fledgelings  in  the  journalistic  realm  who  soug-ht 
to  try  a  lance  upon  the  village  green,  mistaking  their 
adversary  for  an  unskilled  antagonist.  In  the  open 
field  of  strife  he  was  a  knight  whose  plume  ever  waved 
above  the  din  and  clash  of  battle  and  his  battle-axe 
dealt  dearth  and  terror  to  all  who  come  within  reach  of 
his  swing.  At  times  his  pen  seemed  to  shed  prussic 
acid  and  his  editorials  came  forth  in  letters  of  fire  which 
withered  the  tender  grass  in  its  path.  When  the  Colonel 
was  ready,  and  that  was  his  usual  condition,  he  was  a 
terror  to  the  political  adversaries  of  his  party." 

Another  writes: 

"At  two  o'clock  today  the  people  of  Elizabeth  City 
will  honor  themselves  by  giving  a  banquet  to  commem- 
orate the  ninety-second  birthday  of  Col.  R.  B.  Creecy, 
the  Gamaliel  of  North  Carolina  journalism.  He  is  not  only 
the  father  of  journalism  in  North  Carolina,  but  is  as 
well  the  oldest  living  editor  in  active  harness  in  the 
United  States.  For  many  years  he  has  edited  the 
Elizabeth  City  Economist.  It  has  always  rung  true  and 
never  sounded  a  false  note  under  his  leadership.  In  the 
days  of  Reconstruction  it   was  the  press  of  liberty  that 
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led  the  way  to  the  redemption  of  Northeastern  North 
Carolina.  It  has  been  the  steadfast  advqcate  of  every 
measure  looking-  to  good  government  and  the  glory  and 
honor  of  North  Carolina.  Its  venerable  editor  loves  the 
State  with  undivided  affection,  is  proud  of  its  history, 
and  has  borne  a  large  part  in  making  that  glorious  his- 
tory for  fifty  years  and  more.  In  addition  to  his  jour- 
nalistic work,  Col.  Creecy  has  written  one  of  the  most 
charming  books  that  has  appeared  in  a  generation,  giv- 
ing stories  of  historical  incidents  in  North  Carolina. 
Grandfather's  Tales  ought  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
every  child  in  the  State. 

"Col.  Creecy  is  not  an  old  man,  though  some  may  so 
regard  him.  In  fact  he  is  ninety-two  years  young.  His 
heart  is  as  young  as  when  he  hazed  the  "Fresh"  at  Chapel 
Hill;  his  courage  as  undaunted  as  when  he  took  his  life 
in  his  own  hands  to  destroy  the  political  agencies  of 
evil  during  Reconstruction;  his  faith  as  undimmed  as 
when  he  said,  'Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep'  at  his  moth- 
er's knee  fourscore  and  more  years  ago;  and  his  love  for 
for  his  friends  and  brethren  glows  as  ardently  as  his  love 
for  his  first  sweetheart  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  He  is  not 
able  to  walk  so  far  or  endure  the  tramps  of  'ye  olden 
times',  but  his  heart  and  brain  are  as  young  as  ever. 
May  he  live  long  to  enjoy  the  affection  of  his  State  and 
to  see  the  younger  men  reap  the  harvest  of  his  sowing!" 

Another  brother  e*ditor,  Captain  Ashe,  says  of  him  in 
the  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina:  "He  unites 
amiability  with  culture,  purity  of  character  with  intel- 
lectual power,  and  moderation  and  temperance  with 
decided  purpose  and  strength  of  understanding;  while 
his  longevity  and  unimpaired  faculties  at  his  great  age 
may  be  attributed  in  large  measure  to  his  even,  cheerful 
and  hopeful  disposition  and  to  his  admirable  Christian 
philosphy." 

In  the  development  of  the  Albemarle  section  of  North 
Carolina,    the   place  of  his  birth  and  his  home  for  nearly 
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ninety-four  years,  the  part  he  has  taken  has  been  a  con- 
spicuous one-  Always  watchful  of  the  interests  of  his 
people,  admonishing  them  as  a  father,  he  has  ever 
pointed  them  to  higher  ideals  and  inspired  them  with 
nobler  purpose.  He  has  always  stood  for  principles  of 
honesty,  frugality,  industry,  and  right  living,  and  he 
has  wielded  an  eloquent  pen  in  his  efforts  to  inculcate 
those  virtues  in  all  the  people  of  the  State.  A  staunch 
Democrat  he  has  advocated  the  principles  of  his  party , 
with  all  the  vim  and  vigor  of  his  being.  Without  fear 
or  favor  he  always  stood  ready  to  expose  wrong  in  high 
places,  and  whenever  he  has  taken  up  his  pen  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  right,  his  excoriation  of  wrong  has 
been  merciless  and  scathing. 

He  has  never  sought  political  preferment.  Before 
obtaining  license  to  practice  law  he  served  as  magistrate 
and  sat  as  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
for  Chowan  .County.  After  retiring  from  practice  he 
performed  a  like  service  in  Pasquotank  County.  During 
President  Cleveland's  first  administration  he  served  as 
Collector  of  the  port  of  Elizabeth  City.  Other  than 
this  he  has  held  no  public  office,  though  time  and  again 
his  friends  have  tried  to  draw  him  into  the  political 
arena.  In  1842  they  nominated  him  on  the  Whig  ticket 
as  a  candidate  to  represent  the  Counties  of  Chowan  and 
Gates  in  the  State  Senate.  He  was  defeated,  and  he 
maintains  to  this  day  it  was  fortunate  that  he  was. 

Colonel  Creecy  has  since  boyhood  been  a  diligent  stu- 
dent of  literature  and  history.  His  fondness  for  reading,  he 
says,  was  a  feat  of  the  training  of  Rev.  Jos.  H.  Saunders. 
To  use  his  words:  "He  placed  in  my  hands  the  standard 
writers  of  the  language — Swift,  Steele,  Addison,  Pope, 
Dr.  Johnson — these  works  I  constantly  read  under  his 
direction.  He  placed  in  my  hands  as  a  gift  Boswell's  Life 
of  Johnson,  and  it  became  the  idol  of  my  youth,  and  my 
constant  speaking  of  it  caused  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity— Keen-eyed  to  detect  eccentricities  of  character — 
to  dub  me  'Dr.  Johnson'." 
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Few  people  excel  in  the  high  art  of  converstion.  Here 
Colonel  Creecy  is  at  his  best.  His  powers  in  this  respect 
are  indeed  remarkable.  He  is  a  facile,  graceful  linguish 
with  an  easy  flow  of  chaste  diction,  always  entertaining, 
always  instructive,  never  tiresome,  never  pedantic.  His 
conversation  is  interspersed  with  anecdote  and  quotation 
apt  and  graceful  and  always  to  the  point.  Even  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninty-three  his  mind  is  clear,  his  mem- 
ory good,  his  faculties  seemingly  unimpaired.  There  is 
surely  no  more  .interesting  character  within  our  State 
than  he.  To  talk  with  one  who  knew  Joseph  Caldwell, 
Nathaniel  Macon,  and  Judge  Gaston  is  somewhat  like 
taking  a  trip  in  one's  dreams  to  the  land  of  giant  minds. 

His  love  for  North  Carolina  is  intense  and  genuine. 
He  knows  the  State's  history,  its  traditions,  and  the 
genius  of  its  people  as  few  men  do.  And  even  at  his 
advanced  age  he  is  actively  interested  in  all  that  par- 
tains  directly  or  remotely  to  its  welfare. 

He  is  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  He  is  a  son  of  the  old  University,  but 
the  University  of  today  has  no  greater  admirer  than  he 
and  it  can  claim  no  more  loyal  son.  He  says  his  Univer- 
sity life  was  a  happy  one  and  its  memories  are  the  comfort 
and  reflection  of  his  old  age.  What  he  has  written  about 
the  University  first  and  last  would  fill  a  large  volume. 
His  "Oldtime  Hazing  at  the  University,"  "University 
Remniscences,"  "University  Days,"  and  other  sketches 
give  us  glimpses  of  University  life  seventy-five  years  ago. 
He  is  the  only  person  now  living  who  was  a  student 
here  during  the  administration  of  President  Caldwell. 

Colonel  Creecy  is  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  for  many  years  he  has  been  a  vestryman 
of  Christ  Church  at  Elizabeth  City.  He  has  known 
personally  and  somewhat  intimately  every  bishop  that 
has  ruled  over  his  diocese  from  its  foundation,  from 
Bishop  Ravenscroft  to  Bishop  Strange.  He  is  not  a 
member  of  any  secret  society  or  organization. 
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On  December  19,  1905,  the  citizens  of  Elizabeth  City, 
desiring-  to  show  their  love  and  veneration  for  their  dis- 
tinguished townsman,  prepared  a  sumptuous  banquet  in 
honor  of  his  ninety-second  birthday.  Beautiful  and  elo- 
quent were  the  tributes  of  love  and  respect  paid  him  by 
the  speakers  on  that  occasion.  Telegrams  from  promi- 
nent men  from  all  parts  of  this  State  and  from  other 
states  poured  in.  Colonel  Creecy's  remarks  expressing 
his  appreciation  of  the  honors  bestowed  upon  him  are 
characteristic  of  the  grand  old  man.  Let  me  close  this 
sketch  with  just  a  few  words  from  his  speech  on  that 
occasion:  "With  sincere  appreciation  of  your  kindness 
in  this  public  demonstration,  and  with  a  profound  sense 
of  its  honor,  not  unmixed  with  fear  lest  it  may  be  unde- 
served as  it  is  unexpected,  I  salute  you. 

"The  regard  and  approbation  of  my  friends  and  fel- 
low citizens  who  know  me  best,  and  in  the  glare  of 
many  years  have  known  my  good  and  bad  qualities — 
such  approbation  as  this  is  to  me  the  dearest  earthly 
boon. 

-  "Without  the  approbation  of  my  friends,  life  would 
not  be  worth  the  living.  It  is  sanctified  ambition,  if 
ambition  it  may  be  called. 

"My  span  of  life  has  been  longer  than  that  allotted 
to  most  men.  It  has  been  passed  mainly  along  the  cool 
sequestered  vale.  No  laurels  won  on  tinted  fields  have 
decked  my  br#w;  no  triumphs  of  forum  or  rostrum  have 
won  plaudits  for  me.  My  life  has  been  simple;  it  has 
had  its  vicissitudes.  It  has  had  its  enmities,  its  friend- 
ships; whose  has  not?  But  its  friendships  have  been 
written  in  marble;  its  enmities,  in  dust." 


THE  SONG  OFTHE  BUCCANEER. 

8.  H.  Lyle,  Jr. 

Come  fare  ye  forth,  my  jolly  lads, 

Come  fare  ye  forth  with  me; 
We're  off  for  the  land  of  the  Southern  sun, 

And  the  blue  of  the  Southern  sea. 

The  blue  of  the  Southern  sea,  my  lads, 
And  the  glint  of  Spanish  gold — 

Throw  full  the  sail  to  the  Southern  breeze, 
As  did  Hawkins  and  Drake  of  old. 

As  did  Hawkins  and  Drake  of  old,  my  lads, 
With  whom  we  swept  the  Main; 

But  though  Drake  is  gone  and  Hawkins  dead, 
We'll  down  the  Spaniard  again. 

We'll  down  the  Spaniard  again,  my  lads, 
And  we'll  waste  his  stolen  lands; 

For  English  brawn  and  English  hearts 
Ne'er  lost  at  Spanish  hands. 

So  hoist  ye  all  the  sail,  my  lads, 

Put  out  the  ship  to  sea; 
We're  off  again  for  the  Spanish  Main, 

And  the  spoil  of  victory! 


AN    EVASION    OF   JUSTICE. 

W.  E.  Yelverfcon. 

CONFOUND  themdurned  old  autermobiles,"  splutter- 
ed Farmer  Wilson  trying-  to  hold  his  rearing-  horses 
and  wipe  his  eyes  at  the  same  time.  "They've  got  no  con- 
siderations whatsumever  for  ennybody,  a-tearin'  through 
here  all  the  time  a-fillin'  folks'  eyes  with  sand  and  their 
noses  with  gasoline  all  promiscus.  I'll  jes'  tell  you,"  he 
went  on  to  the  hired  man  beside  him,  "I'm  a-goin'  up  to 
Albany  tomorrer  an'  I'm  a-goin'  to  fix  them  fellers. 
They  don't  mind  a  fine  a  bit  more'n  a  flea,  but  I  b'lieve 
I've  got  a  scheme  that'll  put  salt  on  ther  tails  fer  a 
while.  They  come  gallivantin'  out  here  and  put  up  an 
autermobile  club  ez  they  call  it.  It's  a  disgrace  to  this 
community  fer  them  to  run  over  ever' thing  in  sight  an' 
take  the  hull  country." 

The  sole  occupant  of  the  big  Mercedes  car  was  not  in 
any  better  frame  of  mind  than  Farmer  Wilson.  He  was 
a  young  man  with  a  clean-cut  face  and  with  all  the  dis- 
tinction that  wealth  and  blue  blood  can  give.  No  one 
would  have  supposed,  therefore,  that  Robert  Cheshire 
could  have  any  cause  to  entertain  a  particularly  savage 
mood  that  bright  spring  morning.  There  could  be  only 
one  reason.     That  reason  of  course  was  a  girl. 

So  this  morning  Bob  was  driving  the  car  recklessly. 
He  was  mad  clean  through  and  the  swift  rush  of  wind 
and  the  consternation  of  various  teams  was  soothing  to 
his  anger.  Of  course  he  didn't  care  anything  for  the 
little  chit  of  a  girl  who  laughed  in  his  face  when  he  pro- 
posed with  all  the  dignity  of  his  twenty-five  years  and 
social  position.  She  could  go  to  thunder — she  and  the 
rest  of  that  ridiculous  golf  party.  He  could  still  drive 
his  car  and  play  billiards  at  the  club.  lust  because  he 
had   been    spending  every  day   for    two   weeks  at  the 
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grounds  of  that  crazy  golf  club  was  no  reason  why  he 
could  not  break  away. 

With  such  thoughts  as  these  young  Robert  managed 
to  recover  some  of  his  equanimity  before  arriving  at  the 
club.  There  he  wandered  around  aimlessly,  finally 
going  to  sleep  and  then  waking  with  a  splitting  head- 
ache. His  absence  from  the  golf  club  was  not  going  to 
be  so  pleasant  after  all.  Yet  he  resolved  to  keep  away 
religiously  and  let  Josephine  Kent  know  that  he  wasn't 
quite  insanely  struck  on  her. 

It  was  not  until  a  week  later  that  Farmer  Wilson's 
bomb  fell  into  the  club  house  of  the  Catskill  Automobile 
Club.  This  astonishing  missile  came  in  the  shape  of  an 
official  looking  letter  to  each  man  of  the  club.  This 
letter  stated  to  each  and  every  member  of  the  club  that 
he  was  appointed  as  deputy  to  enforce  the  speed  law, 
and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  arrest  each  and  every  offender 
of  this  law  when  the  offense  came  under  his  observation. 
Furthermore,  that  he  was  to  bring  such  offender  to 
Bristol,  the  county  seat,  immediately  after  such  arrest. 
Further,  that  a  refusal  to  perform  said  duties  would  be 
punishable  in  no  case  by  a  fine,  but  by  imprisonment. 
And  furthermore  indefinitely. 

When  Robert  Cheshire  came  down  to  breakfast,  the 
dining  room  was  full  of  indignant  protest.  "Dotty" 
Hamilton  was  waving  his  arms  about  and  swearing  that 
he  wasn't  going  to  be  a  party  to  any  such  proceedings. 
Reggie  Upchurch  was  openly  incredulous  as  to  the  power 
of  the  authorities. 

"I'll  call  up  Davis  &  Schofield  and  see  what  they  think 
about  the  legality  of  the  thing,"  put  in  Robert  as  soon 
as  he  learned  the  state  of  affairs.  As  he  stated  the  case 
to  one  of  the  lawyers,  he  too  seemed  to  take  the  matter 
as  a  joke,  but  soon  he  hung  up  the  receiver  and  turned 
to  the  rest  of  the  crowd. 

"They  can  make  us  do  all  they  say,"  he  said  deject- 
edly.    "No  more  racing  for  us.     We're  honor  bound  to 
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report  any  violation  of  the  speed  law  and  of  course  that 
knocks  us  out  of  scorching-  and  then  paying-  for  it  if  we 
happen  to  be  arrested.  We'll  ma'ke  nice  cops  now,  won't 
we?"  he  concluded  disgustedly.  Then  the  humor  of  the 
situation  appealed  to  him  and  he  grinned  good-naturedly 
at  the  glumness  of  the  others. 

"Put  him  out,  the  chump,"  said  Reggie  angrily.  "I 
don't  see  anything  funny  in  knocking  around  the  country 
at  twenty-five  miles  per  hour.  I'm  going  back  to  town 
and  cruise  around  Broadway  for  a  while.  There  is  some 
fun  in  dodging  cabs. 

This  seemed  to  be  the  general  sentiment,  and  that 
afternoon  all  but  four  or  five  of  the  Oatskill  Club  trailed 
back  to  the  city.  The  rest  sat  around  on  the  verandas 
smoking  and  reading  until  the  air  became  cool  with  the 
lengthening  shadows.  Then  Robert  yawned  and  pre- 
pared for  a  gentle  spin  across  country.  The  rest  de- 
clined, however,  and  so  Robert  set  out  alone. 

"Maybe  I'll  have  a  chance  to  arrest  somebody  and 
probably  have  to  chase  him;  who  knows?"  he  said  to 
himself.      "Then  I'll  have  some  chance  to  scorch." 

Yet  as  he  climbed  each  hill  he  watched  in  vain  for 
flying  automobiles.  He  had  forgotten  the  object  of  his 
ride  and  was  about  to  take  another  road  back  to  the 
club-house  when  he  heard  the  "honk!  honk!"  of  an  auto 
horn  close  behind  him. 

"Josephine  Kent,  I  do  believe,"  he  muttered,  glancing 
back.  Before  he  could  collect  his  wits,  however,  the 
sole  occupant  of  the  big  car  had  flashed  past  him  and 
was  dashing  down  the  hill  at  break-neck  speed. 

"Gee  whiz!  and  I've  got  to  stop  her,"  he  ejaculated, 
suddenly  remembering  his  official  duties.  "Hey  there!" 
he  shouted  at  the  flying  figure.      "Stop!" 

But  the  girl  in  the  auto  gave  no  heed.  Robert  set  his 
jaw  firmly  and  let  the  big  Mercedes  out.  Though  his 
car  was  larger  and  heavier  than  the  one  in  front,  he  did 
not    seem   to    lessen    the  distance  between  them.     He 
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yelled   again   and   tooted   his   horn   frantically,   but   the 
quarry  only  sped  the  faster. 

"I'll  catch  it  at  the  next  hill,"  he  thought,  mentally 
measuring-  the  car  ahead  with  his  own. 

He  overtook  it  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  top  of 
the  hill.  He  shouted  again  for  the  girl  to  stop,  but  the 
auto  in  front  continued  to  make  all  possible  speed.  The 
road  at  this  point  was  broad  enough  for  both  the  vehicles 
and  Robert  forged  to  the  side  of  the  girl  with  the  inten- 
tion of  passing  and  then  stopping  when  the  road  became 
narrower.  It  was  a  close  shave  and  he  guided  his 
machine  skillfully,  but  the  girl's  car  struck  a  stone  just 
as  they  were  parallel  and  the  wheels  locked.  There  was 
a  whirring  and  a  scraping  of  wheels,  a  snap,  and  a  thud, 
and  the  front  end  of  Robert's  auto  ploughed  up  the  earth. 

The  next  moment  Robert  found  himself  sitting  in  the 
tonneau  at  the  feet  of  the  girl.  His  hat  was  jammed 
down  over  one  ear,  while  his  neck-tie  dangled  jauntily 
from  the  other.  The  girl's  machine  was  still  standing 
with  the  engine  panting  furiously. 

"Well?"  she  enquired,  looking- down  at  him  haughtily. 

"I  guess  you'd  better  shut  off  the  power,"  he  replied, 
raising  himself  by  sections. 

Josephine  did  so  and  then  faced  him  again. 

"I'm  waiting  for  you  to  explain  this  high  and  mighty 
proceeding,"  she  broke  out  angrily. 

"It's  a  pleasant  evening,"  he  remarked  calmly,  looking 
out  at  the  green  landscape  over  which  twilight  was 
beginning  to  steal. 

"Oh,  you're  a  gentleman,  aren't  you!  Coward!"  she 
flashed,  stamping  her  foot.  "You  are  perhaps  accus- 
tomed to  attacking  young  ladies  on  the  road." 

"No,"  he  replied,  turning.  "I  tried  to  arrest  you  for 
scorching  and  you  resisted  arrest.  I  had  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  arrest  you  and  this  wreck  was  an  accident." 

"An  accident!  And  what  authority  did  you  have  for 
arresting  me?     What  business  is  it  of  yours?" 
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"I'm  an  officer  of  the  law,"  he  answered  lamely,  real- 
izing that  she  would  not  believe  him  and  forgetting-  the 
official  letter  in  his  pocket. 

"You  an  officer  of  the  law!  And  since  when,  pray?" 
she  asked  scornfully. 

"Since  this  morning.  I  suppose  you  won't  believe  it, 
but  I  can't  help  that.  I  was  appointed  today  as  a  spec- 
ial deputy  to  enforce  the  speed  law.  I  had  to  stop  you, 
you  see,  whether  I  wanted  to  or  not.  I  am  honor  bound 
to  do  my  duty." 

"Honor!" 

"Well,  it  can't  be  helped  now.  The  next  thing  to  do 
is  to  see  if  we  can't  get  away  from  this  place.  Your 
engine  was  runuing  just  now,  wasn't  it?" 

No  answer. 

Robert  got  out,  cranked  the  machine  and  climbed  in 
again. 

"The  engine  works  all  right,"  he  said.  "There  must 
be  something  wrong  with  the  gearing." 

"Chain  broke,"  he  commented,  rising  from  an  inspec- 
tion underneath  the  car.  "Humph,  wonder  if  there  are 
any  more  links  in  here,"  he  went  on,  rummaging  around 
in  the  rear. 

"Yes,  here's  one,"  he  said,  inspecting  by  moon-light. 
"But,  first,  where's  the  chain?" 

He  went  over  the  ground  carefully  and  finally  discov- 
ered the  broken  chain  dangling  from  a  bush. 

"Wonder  how  it  got  there?"  he  continued  to  the  mo- 
tionless figure  in  the  car. 

He  began  hammering  with  a  monkey  wrench  and 
presently  the  wrench  struck  something  soft.  There  was 
a  choked  exclamation  which  might  have  been  profane  if 
listened  to  very  carefully.  Still  no  sign  from  the  front. 
Robert  tinkered  on  more  carefully,  finally  adjusting  the 
chain  and  seating  himself  again  in  the  car. 

"She  ought  to  go  now,"  he  remarked  comfortingly  to 
the  silent  figure  beside  him. 
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But  the  machine  still  refused  to  move.  The  engine 
panted  and  then  there  was  a  sound  of  friction. 

"Something  wrong-  with  the  clutch,"  he  decided,  get- 
ing  out  and  beginning  to  hammer  again. 

"Now,  I  guess  it's  all  rig-lit,"  he  confided,  getting  in 
again  and  opening  the  throttle.  This  time  the  clutch 
held  and  the  wheels  began  to  move. 

"We'll  be  at  the  calaboose  presently,"  he  cried  jubi- 
lantly, transferring  to  the  high  speed  as  the  auto  gained 
headway.  He  turned  to  look  at  the  girl.  She  was 
apparently  absorbed  in  the  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  and  seemed  to  have  no  interest  in  his  move- 
ments. Things  looked  rather  ghostly  in  the  moonlight, 
and  certainly  she  might  have  been  a  ghost  with  the 
attention  she  paid. 

They  rode  on  silently  for  some  moments  until  the 
lights  of  Bristol  twinkled  in  the  distance.  Robert  beg-an 
to  have  some  doubts  of  Josephine's  sanity.  Perhaps  the 
prospect  of  being  taken  into  the  police  court  had  unset- 
tled her  reason. 

"Josephine,"  he  began,  timidly. 

There  was  a  sob — yes,  certainly  a  sob— yet  it  didn't 
sound  quite  like  sobs  usually  do. 

"What — "  he  began  again,  but  a  peal  of  laugh Ler 
interrupted  him.  Peal  after  peal  of  joyous  mirth  fol- 
lowed.    Robert  doubted  his  senses. 

"Crazy  as  a  loon,"  he  muttered,  bending  anxiously 
toward  the  laughing  girl. 

"No,  I  was  just  thinking  what  a  funny  thing  I  heard 
today,"    she    replied,    turning    suddenly    toward    him. 
"Jack- Scho field   called  me   to   the   'phone  this  morning 
and  told  me  that  all  the  members  of  your  club  had  been 
appointed  to  enforce  the  speed  law.     Oh,  it's  too  funny!" 
"You  little  witch,"  cried  Robert,  seizing  her  uncere- 
moniously.     "You  knew  all  the  time." 
"Quit!     Stop!     You'll  run  in  the  ditch." 
"Oh,  never  mind  that,"  Robert  rejoined  happily,  shut- 
ting off  the  power. 
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"Now,  why  did  you  race  like  that  if  you  knew?"  he 
asked  a  few  moments  later. 

"I  just  wanted  to  see  what  you'd  do,"  she  replied, 
glancing-  up  at  him  coquettishly.  "You  deserted  me  so 
suddenly.  You  haven't  been  to  see  me  for  more  than  a 
week.     Maybe  I  wanted  to  be  arrested." 

"But  you've  forgotten  that  you  are  still  under  arrest. 
I'll  have  to  bring-  two  monstrous  charges  against  you — 
breaking  the  speed  law  and  resisting  arrest.  I  may  even 
have  to  handcuff  you — yes,  I'm  sure  I  will,"  he  said 
lugubriously,  with  the  air  of  one  telling  the  tragic  story 
of  Little  Red  Riding-Hood.  "You'll  have  to  stay  in  a 
dark  dungeon  for — oh,  well,  months." 
She  shuddered,  and  he  went  on: 

"Now,  there's  only  one  way  to  get  out  of  that.  A 
man's  not  forced  to  testify  against  his  wife,  you  know." 

"Oh!"  she  cried.      "Not  that— yet." 

"Yes,  tonight,"  he  insisted. 

"No,  I  couldn't  think  of  it,"  she  replied  iirmly — too 
firmly. 

"You  don't  want  to  be  dragged  up  in  court  with  hand- 
cuffs on,  do  you?" 

"No,"  plaintively. 

"You  don't  want  to  stay  down  in  a  dark  dungeon  all 
by  yourself,  do  you?" 

"N— no,"  nestling  a  little  closer. 

"Well?" 

"Well." 

And  the  car  resumed  its  journey  toward  the  twinkling 
lights. 


REGRET. 

Q.  S.  Mills. 

To  wade  again  in  the  pebbly  stream 

As  the  minnows  come  and  go; 
To  lie  for  hours  in  the  summer  shade 

And  watch  the  cloud-shapes  grow; 
To  sit  in  dreams  the  livelong-  day, 

Wonderful  fancies  weaving-; 
To  sink  to  sleep  in  the  twilight's  gloom, 

Elves  and  fairies  leaving; 
To  glory  in  life  for  the  love  of  life, 

Happy,  careless,  free — 
These  are  treasures  of  childhood's  own, 

And  they  have  gone  from  me. 


LOVE'S   RECONSTRUCTION. 

M.  Gf.  Morrison. 

THE  gate  clang-ed  back  between  its  stone  posts  with 
an  air  of  frivolity,  shutting-  in  a  queer  little  fig- 
ure. He  was  black  and  shining,  round-eyed  and  solemn, 
decked  in  all  of  his  poor  little  finery,  with  a  fresh  lump 
of  asafoetida  around  his  neck  to  keep  off  the  witches. 
Mouselike  he  crept  up  the  damp  brick  walk  bordered 
with  boxwood,  toward  the  Doric  columned  house.  Its 
bolted  door  was  so  forbidding  that,  his  hand  faltering 
from  the  brass  knocker,  he  scurried  toward  the  gate. 
Finally  he  grew  courageous  enough  to  follow  the  path 
which  led  under  the  grapevine  arbor  to  the  back  door. 
The  yellow  cat  dozing  there  gave  him  a  friendly  wink. 
A  mocking-bird  squealed  at  him  from  a  cage  on  the 
wall.  And  there,  in  the  shady  seclusion  of  the  veranda 
sat  the  old,  old  lady  herself.  Startled  out  of  her  reverie 
she  lowered  her  glasses  for  critical  inspection. 

"What  is  your  name?"  she  demanded. 

"G-gum." 

"Gum!     Mercy  on  us,  is  that  all?" 

"No  ma'am,"  quavered  the  child  "meh  name's  Rob- 
ert Lawrence  Love  Di-vine,  Grant  Jackson  Benja-mine." 

A  gleam  shot  into  her  black  eyes,  the  mocking-bird 
danced  on  his  perch.  "Well,  Mr.  Gumbo,  is  this  a  bus- 
iness call?" 

"Yas'um,"  came  mournfully  from  the  caller,  "Aunt 
Jolly  tole  meh  sister  Pearline  to  tell  meh  paw  dat  you 
wanted  er  butly." 

"Jolly  does  need  some  one  to  wait  on  her,  she  is  fail- 
ing too,  it  seems,"  the  Old  Lady  meditated,  then  sud- 
denly, "Are  you  a  good  boy?" 

"Yas'um,"  devoutly,  "I  got  religion  las'  camp 
meetin' ." 
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"And  I  hope  you'll  keep  it!"  she  warned. 

It  ended  in  Gum's  being-  installed  in  the  grey  house 
as  "butly,"  for  so  Jolly  dignified  him.  Jolly,  whose 
name  was  a  crying  misnomer,  was  both  a  conjurer  and 
a  seer  of  ha'nts.  Consequently  she  was  held  in  tradi- 
tional distrust  by  her  own  race,  and  her  starved  old 
heart  vented  itself  in  love  for  the  Old  Lady.  This 
friendship  even  was  growing  strained  by  Jolly's  drown- 
ing her  woes  in  drink.  Shortly  after  Gum's  arrival, 
while  indulging  in  one  of  her  sprees,  she  played  havoc 
with  the  kitchen  furniture,  lamed  the  yellow  cat,  and 
all  but  frightened  the  little  darkey  out  of  his  wits. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  Old  Lady.  "I'll  not  have 
the  life  tormented  out  of  me  by  Jolly,"  she  protested, 
"the  old  creature  must  go." 

Without  giving  herself  time  to  remember  the  long 
years  of  servitude  and  dumb  affection  that  bound  them  she 
took  her  courage  in  both  hands,  and  standing  on  the 
kitchen  threshold  spoke  the  words  of  dismissal.  Jolly 
raised  herself  with  drunken  bravado: 

"Ole  Miss,"  she  threatened,  "My  daid  master  brought 
me  here  long  'fore  he  brought  you!  If  airy  one  of  us 
leaves  youse  de  one  dat's  gwine." 

Wrathful  and  hysterical  the  Old  Lady  was  beaten 
from  the  field.       Later  in  the  day  Jolly's  mood  changed: 

"I  ain't  gwine  to  be  debiled  by  ole  Miss  no  longer,  no 
I  ain't!  I'm  gwine  to  pick  up  an'  leave  dis  blessed 
day."     And  strange  to  say,  she  did. 

In  attempting  to  cook  dinner  for  herself  the  Old  Lady 
burned  her  fingers  and  soiled  her  gown.  Gum,  in  his 
frantic  effort  to  help,  broke  the  best  teapot  and  deluged 
the  carpet  with  soup.  Two  wretched  old  women  went 
to  bed  that  night,  with  no  effort  at  reconciliation,  but 
the  next  morning  Jolly's  voice,  doleful  in  the  extreme, 
chanted  from  the  kitchen: 

"Nobody  knows  de  trouble  I've  seed 
Nobody  knows  but  Jesus!" 
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In  celebration  of  the  truce  the  Old  Lady  had  waffles 
and  broiled  chicken  for  her  breakfast,  and  Jolly 
rejoiced  in  some  long-  coveted  bit  of  finery  from  "Ole 
Miss's'  wardrobe." 

After  all,  though  it  was  not  the  stern  old  lady  of  the 
parlor,  nor  the  surly  old  woman  of  the  kitchen  whom 
little  Gum  dreaded,  so  much  as  the  vast  mysterious  des- 
olation that  rested  over  that  quiet  house.  As  he  clat- 
tered through  the  halls  in  his  stiff  new  shoes  he  was  con- 
vinced that  Jolly's  ha'nts  pursued  him,  and  he  all  but 
saw  thirsty  Ku  Klux  lurking  in  the  dim  corners.  It 
was  an  unnatural  life  for  the  little  soul,  but  to  the  two 
dreary  old  women  he  was  like  a  streak  of  sunshine. 
Jolly  made  such  a  success  of  his  manual  training  that 
the  Old  Lady  was  inspired  to  have  a  hand  in  his  educa- 
tion. The  back  veranda  in  consequence  assumed  the 
air  of  a  schoolroom.  For  a  long,  hot  hour  each  morn- 
ing they  wrestled  together,  the  faded,  patrician  beauty, 
with  her  snowy  hair  and  wintry  heart,  and  the  little 
African,  radiating  heat  and  stupidity.  The  Old  Lady 
inclined  to  the  catechetical  method,  "In  what  state  do 
you  live?"  she  would  ask. 

"No'th  Ca'lina." 

"Very  good,  and  of  what  country  is  North  Carolina  a 
part?" 

"Gum's  big  eyes  rolled  helplessly,  "Knglan',  "  he 
guessed. 

This  brought  down  an  avalanche  of  information  from 
his  teacher.  As  she  was  launching  Columbus  on  his 
voyage  of  discovery  a  soft  little  voice  broke  in, 

"Christopher  C'lumbus?" 

"Yes,"  much  encouraged,  "You  have  heard  of  him?" 

"Why  law,  Mist'is,  I  know  him,"  came  the  triumph- 
ant reply,  "he's  maw's  brother!" 

They  turned  to  Arithmetic.  "Gum,"  demanded  the 
Old  Lady,  "If  I  gave  you  twelve  apples  and  you  ate  ten 
of  them  what  would  you  have?" 
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Gum  was  shocked  by  the  question,  "Why  Mist'is,  I 
reckon  I'd  have  er  mis'ry." 

uGo  and  feed  the  little  pigs,"  she  commanded,  with 
twitching-  lips.  Gum  scampered  away,  rejoicing  that 
for  one  day  she  had  forgotten  the  historic  Blue  Back. 

Familiarity  disarming  his  fears,  the  little  darkey 
became  a  sort  of  telephone  connection  between  the  Old 
Lady  and  the  outside  world.  So  uncanny  was  her 
knowledge  of  everything  that  went  on  in  their  midst 
that  the  neighbors  vowed  she  kept  a  telescope  in  one 
of  her  chambers,  and  therefrom  spied  on  them  at  her 
leisure.  A  day  came,  however,  when  she  forgot  the 
affairs  of  the  village.  Her  own  decrepit  heart  strings 
were  all  a-jangle  from  one  of  Gum's  reports: 

"A  quare  ole  man's  struck  town,  dey  call  'im  Bill 
Johnson." 

The  Old  Lad}r  fixed  him  with  startled  eyes,  and  then 
shut  herself  into  her  own  room,  quivering  with  memo- 
ries of  a  dead  pain,  fear  of  pain  to  come.  The  past 
loomed  large  before  her,  that  distant  past  when  she  had 
been  called  upon  to  decide  the  sweet  harassing  ques- 
tion of  a  woman's  life.  There  had  been  three  suitors, 
who,  with  stateliness  worthy  of  the  day,  had  asked  her 
father's  blessing  and  addressed  her  on  bended  knees. 
She  had  married  the  one  upon  whom  her  father's  per- 
emptory choice  fell.  What  mattered  it  if  her  heart  had 
turned  to  another?  She  was  dutiful,  filling  the  long 
years  that  followed  with  gentle  affection.  Death  at  last 
intervening,  the  lenglh  of  her  widow's  veil  and  the 
excessiveness  of  her  grief  were  the  wonder  of  the  vil- 
lage. Then  appeared  the  second  of  those  suitors.  He 
was  now  a  bishop,  he  was  a  widower  moreover,  and  so 
effectually  did  he  comfort  his'  bereaved  friend  that  at 
the  close  of  the  Lenten  season  she  became  his  wife.  For 
five  years  she  was  honored  by  the  elect,  then  the  voice 
of  another  bishop  intoned  with  mournful  solemnity: 

"I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  life." 
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Again  the  Old  Lady  donned  her  widow's  veil,  and 
returned  to  the  village,  returned  to  the  desolate  grey- 
house.  The  budding-  of  the  roses  and  the  frosting  of 
the  chrysanthemums  alone  marked  for  her  the  change 
of  season.  Jolly's  sprees  were  the  only  ripples  on  the 
surface  of  her  peace.  Into  this  calm  of  life's  Indian 
summer  days  broke  Gum's  announcement  of  "a  quare 
ole  man  dey  call  Bill  Johnson."  The  third  of  that  early 
trio  of  lovers  had  emerged  from  the  mists  of  oblivion. 

The  Old  Lady  had  shut  herself  into  her  own  room, 
and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  dinner  bell,  and  various 
rappings  on  her  door. 

"I  never  knowed  her  to  have  sich  er  spell,"  protested 
Jolly,  thoroughly  alarmed. 

"Maybe  she's  daid!"  hazarded  Gum,  in  delicious 
excitement. 

They  held  their  breath  to  listen,  and  heard  her 
stifled  weeping.  It  was  hours  before  she  called  Gum, 
who  stared  with  a  child's  frank  curiosity  at  her  tear 
swollen  face.  Tremulous  and  apologetic,  even  to  her 
little  servant,  she  gave  him  a  note,  cautioning  him  as 
to  the  importance  of  a  reply.  And  Gum,  a  dusky  cupid, 
sped  away  in  quest  of  the  queer  old  stranger. 

Old  Bill  Johnson  was,  in  his  person,  a  living  refuta- 
tion of  the  theory  that  a  curved  line  is  a  line  of  beauty. 
He  was  made  up  of  curves,  round  body,  round  face, 
round  china  blue  eyes  staring  helplessly  into  vacancy. 
Occasionally  as  he  shambled  along  he  was  greeted  by  an 
old  time  friend,  and  into  his  face  glimmered  a  brief 
light  of  recognition,  but  even  then  his  uncertainty  was 
painful  to  see.  His  home-coming  called  forth  a  storm 
of  reminiscences;  a  few  there  were  who  remem- 
bered when  life  had  been  full  of  promise  for  him. 
Having  been  thwarted  in  his  dearest  hopes,  however, 
he  had  gone  out  into  that  indefinite  country,  the  West, 
where  like  Kipling's  Pool,  some  of  him  lived,  but  the 
most  of  him  died.  Now  at  the  close  of  his  day  he  had 
come  home,  a  draggled  old  fowl  to  roost. 
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Shortly  after  his  return,  in  his  aimless  wandering-, 
his  dim  eyes  were  attracted  b\r  the  sunny  hair  of  a  girl 
on  a  veranda.  The  shuffling-  feet  came  to  a  standstill, 
and  the  round  eyes  stared  until  the  girl,  frightened  but 
pitying,  offered  him  a  seat. 

"No,"  he  answered  unsteadily,  "No — what  are  you 
reading?  Bernard  Shaw?  I  don't  recall  him.  I  had 
many  books  once,"  he  babbled  on,  "and  dearly  loved  my 
authors — Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Lamb,  some  verses  of 
Lamb's  come  to  me  often  of  late — 'The  Old  Familiar 
Faces.'  He  must  have  written  them  foreseeing  me." 
In  a  weary,  expressionless  old  voice  he  repeated  the 
verses  and  then  crept  on,  leaving  the  girl  to  gaze  after 
him  with  misty  eyes. 

On  the  court  square  a  little  darkey  stopped  him,  hold- 
ing up  a  note.  At  sight  of  the  writing,  tremulous 
though  it  was,  a  wave  of  memories  swept  him  back 
into  the  past,  and  the  past  was  the  best  known  country 
to  old  Bill  Tohnson.  Breaking  the  seal  with  his  poor 
clumsy  fingers,  he  read  the  Old  Lady's  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  her  on  Wednesday. 

At  an  unceremoniously  early  hour  Bill  Johnson 
shuffled  up  the  brick  walk,  a  gleam  of  his  lost  youth 
returning  at  sight  of  the  grey  house.  Until  she  spoke 
he  did  not  recognize  the  old  lady  who  opened  the  door 
for  him.  Her  voice  was  low  and  thrilling  with  tender- 
ness, it  had  been  years  since  a  woman  had  spoken  so  to 
him.  She,  in  her  turn,  felt  rather  than  saw  the  shabbi- 
ness  and  helplessness,  and  the  pity  of  it  all  wrung  her 
heart.  She  led  him  into  the  parlor,  and  once  more  sit- 
ting together  on  the  haircloth  sofa,  he  and  she,  each 
saw  in  the  other's  eyes  the  ghost  of  a  dead  self. 

After  Bill  Johnson  left,  the  Old  Lady  sat  long  alone 
in  the  darkening  parlor.  The  shadows  wavered  in,  like 
the  spirits  of  dead  hopes  and  fears,  the  village  street 
was  hushed  save  for  an  occasional  hurrying  footstep. 
Through  the  open  window  came  the  faint  chirp,  chirp, 
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of  sleepy  little  chickens  under  the  mother  wing.  A 
soul  crisis  had  gripped  the  Old  Lad}r,  life  stood  before 
her  stripped  of  illusion  and  God-given  blindness,  a  grim 
stark  thing  of  duty  to  be  shirked  or  vanquished.  The 
motherhood  she  had  never  known  rose  up  in  yearning 
pity  over  the  ghost  of  the  girl  she  had  been,  the  girl 
whose  heart  had  been  buried  during  those  far  away  sob- 
racked  nights  and  dreary  smiling  days.  A  deeper  pity 
shook  her  for  the  man  whose  beautiful  youth  had  been 
thus  crucified. 

When,  finally,  she  went  out  to  her  solitary  tea  she 
walked  as  one  in  a  dream. 

Old  Bill  Johnson  came  again,  and  yet  again.  In  some 
mysterious  way  the  ancient  gentleman  was  rejuvenat- 
ing, and  he  was  heard  to  remark:  "Abbie  McClelland,  I 
should  say  Mrs.  Allen,  is  a  wonderful  woman.  Why, 
my  dear  sir,  she's  as  handsome  now  as  she  was  forty 
years  ago!" 

Still,  blindness  is  pardonable  in  a  lover  who  is 
afflicted  with  softness  of  the  brain  as  well  as   the  heart. 

The    Old   Lady    then    began    to    say    to    her    friends: 
"Weddings    are    extravagant    things.     Endless    bother!' 
It  is  so  much  wiser  to  be  married  quietly."     And  surely 
she  ought  to  know,  having  tried  it  twice  already. 

Presently  these  same  friends  received  notes  inviting 
them  to  her  house  for  the  following  afternoon.  They 
put  their  white  heads  together,  they  exclaimed,  they 
"reckoned"  this  and  they  "reckoned"  that. 

"It  can't  be  possible?" 

"No,  it's  preposterous!"  She  was  a  woman  of  too 
much  sense  they  declared. 

In  the  gloaming  of  that  day  the  fairhaired  girl,  with 
the  man  who  filled  her  world,  strolled  past  the  grey 
house.  The  mists  had  wrapped  it  round,  giving  it  a 
strange  aloofness,  the  elms  shivered  as  they  waved  bare 
arms  above  it,  and  pale  little  jonquils  nodded  and 
whispered  wisely. 
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"And    so    the    Old    Lady    is    to    be    married  again!" 
chuckled  the  young-  fellow,  "What  can  those  old   mum 
mies  know  of  love?     Of  course   it's  a  blessed    thing-  for 
Bill  Johnson,  keeps  him  off  the  county,  but  as  for  the 
Old  Lady!  truly,  she  must  be  insane." 

The  girl's  brown  eyes  peeped  up  at  him  demurely. 
Being  a  discreet  little  woman  she  did  not  tell  him  the 
half  that  was  in  her  heart,  and  so  he  did  not  know  that 
she  was  trying  to  picture  him  aged,  shabby,  forsaken, 
that  she  was  whispering  in  her  heart: 

"How  splendid  of  the  Old  Lady;  I  hope  I  could  do 
the  same  if  I  were  in  her  place!" 

The  eventful  hour  having  come  the  guests  bustled 
around  to  the  gre}r  house,  where  Gum  received  them 
with  expressive  grins.  Jolly,  meanwhile,  was  reck- 
lessly slinging  pots  and  pans  and  growling: 

"It  sholy  is  true  whut  de  good  Book  says,  de  older  de 
fool  de  bigger  de  fool!  I  ain't  gwine  to  be  debiled  by 
two  of  em,  no  I  ain't!" 

In  the  midst  of  this  the  rector,  whose  father  had  read 
the  Old  Lady's  first  marriage  service,  arrived  and  was 
enthroned  on  the  sleekest  of  the  haircloth  chairs.  In 
ever  increasing  silence  they  waited  until  one  old  soul 
leaned  over  and  voiced  in  her  neighbor's  deaf  ear  the 
fear  that  Bill  Johnson  had  forgotten  to  come.  The 
ghastly  sig-nificance  of  this  remark,  repeated  twice  in 
crescendo,  finally  struck  home. 

"No,  my  dear,  no!"  she  contradicted,  "he's  been  here 
an  hour.  Come  in  a  carriage — the  extravagant  old 
creature!" 

Then  they  agreed  that  the  Old  Lady,  at  least,  must 
have  regained  her  common  sense  and  refused  to  proceed 
with  this  folly.  When  the  suspense  could  be  borne  no 
longer,  the  rector  lowering  his  immense  young  dignity, 
beckoned  Gum,  and  bade  him  remind  his  mistress  that 
they  were  waiting.  The  bent  figures  in  the  black 
gowns  nodded  approval. 
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Gum,  clattering  up  the  steps  pounded  on  her  door. 
Slowly  it  opened,  revealing-  a  pitiful  attempt  at  bridal 
finery.  Her  face  was  gleaming-  with  a  wondrous  light, 
the  Old  Lady  had  come  unto  her  own. 

"William,"  she  called  tenderly,  "William  are  you 
ready?" 

And  as  old  Bill  Johnson  shuffled  from  out  the  shadows 
of  the  hall,  Gum  heard  him  murmur: 

"Dearie,  I've  been  ready  for  forty  years!" 


THE    ULTIMATE^  PEACE. 

8.  H.  Lyle,  Jr. 

As  pilgrims,  weary,  parched  with  thirst, 

Adrift  on  Persia's  burning-  sands, 
When  life  ebbs  low  sink  down  to  die, 

And  raise  to  God  their  withered  hands. 
With  lips  black  swollen,  burnt  and  dry 

Rend  the  heavens  with  strange,  weird  eyes, 
And  moan  and  sway  till  at  coming  day 

Each  turns  his  face  to  the  morn  and  dies: 

So  I  with  weary,  blundering  step 

Yield  now  and  sink  beside  the  way, 
While  the  stars  rush  out  in  the  blue  above, 

And  hurrying  night  brushes  by  the  day; 
I  raise  my  hands,  with  toil  worn  thin, 

And  feebly  call  to  One  on  high, 
While  a  hallowing  peace  descends  to  my  soul, 

And  bright  in  hope  I,  too,  can  die. 


THE   MYSTRY. 

Q.  S.  Mills. 

BUT  what  shall  we  do?  We  could  never  both  sleep 
in  one  upper  berth!" 

There  was  just  the  faintest  suggestion  of  tears  in  the 
tone.  The  conductor  of  the  sleeping-car  was  young. 
He  caught  the  quaver  in  Nan's  voice — furthermore  Nan 
seemed  very  pretty  in  the  half  light  of  the  vestibule  of 
the  sleeper.  There  was,  to  a  certianty,  only  one 
berth,  an  upper  one,  remaining  in  the  "Hermione,"  the 
conductor  knew  that — but  he  would  see  what  he  could 
do.  Nan  was  radiant — and  the  conductor  discovered  a 
lower  berth. 

Her  mother  settled  herself  comfortably  and  sighed. 

"How  good  it  is  to  leave  Salisbury!"  she  said.  What 
would  Clare  have  thought  had  we  failed  to  reach  Mem- 
phis tomorrow!  We  could  have  taken  the  day  coach, 
though,  and  two  in  a  berth  won't  be  so  bad,  after  all, 
when  the  two  are  as  tired  as  we  are." 

But  Nan  was  apprehensive.  June  nights  are  warm, 
and  sleeper  berths  are  small,  especially  when  they  are  to 
be  occupied  by  two  persons  whom  it  would  not  be  slan- 
der to  call  fairly  large,  at  least.  Nor  were  Nan's  forebod- 
ings groundless.  Berth  No.  13  had  evidently  been 
equipped  for  a  polar  expedition,  judging  from  the  num- 
ber of  blankets  that  had  been  stowed  away  in  it.  There 
were  blankets,  and  blankets,  and  still  more  blankets, 
blankets  without  end.  Nan  and  her  mother  nearly  suf- 
focated, but  they  did  not  sleep.  They  tried  raising  the 
window,  but  the  chill  mountain  air  forbade  it. 

"How  on  earth  will  we  ever  pull  through  it?"  finally 
gasped  the  mother,  with  a  little  laugh,  nevertheless. 
She  was  always  optimistic. 

Had  Nan  been  a  boy  she  would  probably   have   sworn; 
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as  it  was  she  kept  silence,  and  wondered  how  long-  the 
night  would  prove.  It  had  already  included  forty-eight 
hours,  at  least.  If  daylight  did  not  soon  arrive  her 
mother's  optimism  and  those  unspeakable  blankets  would 
drive  her  insane,  she  knew  it. 

But  this  was  happily  avoided.  A  series  of  muffled  and 
decidedly  masculine  snorts  which  emanated  from  a 
neighboring  section  further  up  the  aisle  served  to  banish 
the  troubles  of  the  two  sufferers.  This  outburst  after 
running  pretty  well  througm  the  scale  of  half-sifted, 
half-mingled  grunts  and  groans  reached  its  climax  in  a 
summons  to  the  porter. 

"Hey,  porter,"  called  the  voice,  "bring  me  some 
cover." 

"Cover!"  echoed  Nan's  mother  in  subdued  tones. 
"Cover!  What  on  earth  can  ail  the  man?  He  must  be 
from  the  equator!" 

"Cover,  boss!"  replied  the  dismayed  porter,  "Why,  dey 
aint  no  mo." 

An  inspiration  seized  Nan's  mother.  She  grasped  a 
great  roll  of  the  superfluous  blankets — and  with  them 
inadvertantly,  some  thing's  that  didn't  belong  there. 

"Here,  porter!"  she  called,  thrusting  them  through  the 
curtain,    "give  the  poor  man  this;  he  shall  not  freeze!" 

The  porter  grasped  the  bundle — but  he  had  barely 
grasped  it  when  a  white  arm  was  thrust  frantically 
through  the  curtains — 

"Porter!  Porter!  Bring  those  things  back  here!"  It 
was  Nan's  voice  in  a  scandalized  tone. 

The  porter  obeyed,  and  submitted  to  the  rescue  of 
sundry  articles  that  do  not  appear  on  his  list  of  berth  fur- 
nishings. Meanwhile  much  laughter  was  borne  from 
the  interior  of  the  berth — in  the  older  lady's  voice,  how- 
ever. 

The  rescue  finished,  peace  reigned  in  No.  13.  Its  occu- 
pants, relieved  of  the  blankets,  enjoyed  a  period  of 
undisturbed  repose.     When  the   two    travellers   awoke, 
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however,  the  serenity  of  the  family  was  broken.  That 
white  arm  had  rescued  all  the  truant  garments? — not 
quite.  One  was  missing-,  and  great  was  the  commotion 
resulting  therefrom.  The  porter  was  called;  he  knew 
nothing  of  it.  The  berth  was  made  up — no  better  result. 
The  search  was  useless;  there  could  be  only  one  expla- 
nation— that  horrid  man. 

To  the  diner  went  mother  and  daughter.  The  cur- 
tains of  many  of  the  berths  still  darkened  the  aisle. 
Nan's  color  was  a  red  far  deeper  than  the  ordinary  ruddy 
hue  of  her  cheeks. 

"Really,  mamma,"  she  said,  "I  believe  that  I  could  joy- 
fully stick  a  dagger  through  the  curtains  if  I  only  knew 
which  berth  belonged  to  that  horrid,  cold-natured  man." 

Her  mother  only  laughed;  the  situation  was  highly 
amusing  to  her. 

Nan  returned  from  the  diner  alone.  Her  mother,  true 
to  a  failing  of  elderly  ladies,  found  a  friend  with  whom 
she  stopped  to  converse  in  the  rear  sleeper.  Still  the 
porter's  search  was  fruitless.  Nan  made  a  final  unsuc- 
cessful attempt,  then  settled  herself  with  benigned  resig- 
nation at  a  book. 

Her  efforts  were  futile.  In  spite  of  herself  she  glanced 
up  the  aisle  restlessly.  Her  eye  stopped.  The  young 
man  was  handsome;  then  too,  there  was  a  sugg-estion  of 
the  college  man  about  him.  The  air  was  not  assumed, 
either.  On  his  grips  was  stamped  the  monogram  U.  N. 
C,  but  of  course  Nan  could  not  catch  that  from  where 
she  sat.  With  an  air  of  perfect  nonchalance  he  stood 
erect  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  packing  of 
his  kit. 

Nan's  interest  was  momentary;  again  she  brought  her- 
self to  her  book.  Once  more  her  glances  strayed  over 
its  pages  up  the  aisle.  She  dropped  the  volume  and  sat 
transfixed.  What  was  that  in  the  young  man's  hand? 
Yes  it  was,  it  was  and  no  mistake,  a  stocking-could  she 
be  right?     Hers?  Yes,  hers,   her   stocking!     The  young 
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man  gazed  at  it  thoughtfully,  examined  the  portion  of 
the  dropstitch  carefully,  and  appeared  greatly  puzzled. 
Suddenly  his  face  brightened.  He  raised  his  head,  and 
as  he  did  so  caught  sig-ht  of  a  face  reflected  in  a  mirror. 
The  expression  held  his  attention;  he  turned  to  observe 
the  original. 

As  the  young  man's  eyes  caught  her's  Nan  awoke. 
With  a  stifled  little  shriek  she  snatched  up  her  book  and 
became  intensely  interested  in  its  inverted  pages.  The 
young  man  seemed  momentarily  at  a  loss  between 
mirth  and  embarrassment,  then  he  blushed,  suddenly, 
very  forcibly.  Hastily  he  dropped  the  stocking  into  the 
open  grip  before  him,  closed  and  locked  it,  and  departed 
huriedly  in  the  direction  of  the  diner. 

Instantly,  as  he  disappeared,  Nan  discarded  the  pre- 
tense of  reading.  What  was  she  to  do?  Recover  that 
stocking  she  would — but  how?  She  was  sure  that  it  was 
in  one  of  those  grips  and  they  could  not  be  locked — 
what  could  be  easier?  She  looked  around  to  see  if  she 
were  observed.  No!  everyone  was  too  busy  with  either 
breakfast  or  packing. 

Unnoticed  she  slipped  into  the  section  so  recently 
vacated.  She  hesitated.  There  sat  three  grips.  Their 
appearance  appalled  her;  which  one  was  the  one  she 
wanted?  And,  even  if  she  knew,  had  she  any  right  to 
open  it?  Nonsense!  it  could  not  be  wrong  to  take  any- 
thing that  already  belonged  to  her:  she  was  foolish  to 
hesitate.  That  large  grip  was  certainly  the  right  one — 
but  it  failed  to  bring  the  stocking.  Likewise  number 
two,  and  the  third  grip  baffled  all  her  attempts  to  open  it. 
She  strained  at  the  lock  until  her  fingers  ached  and  her 
face  grew  redder  than  ever,  but  it  would  not  budge. 
Suddenly  a  voice  interupted  her. 

"Perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  assist  you  slightly." 

Nan  straightened  up  with  a  gasp,  above  her  stood  the 
owner  of  the  grips,  utter  astonishment  written  on  his 
countenance.     She  attempted  to  speak,    but  her   tongue 
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refused  uttterance  and  springing-  to  her  feet  she  darted 
down  the  aisle  to  join  her  mother  in  the  adjoining-  car. 

The  young  man  stood  a  moment  nonplussed,  then  he 
seated  himself.  What  was  this  all  about?  Here  was 
an  exceptionally  pretty  girl  doing  all  that  was  in  her 
power  apparently  to  rob  him.  What  should  he  do? 
Should  he  telegraph  ahead  for  the  police;  should  he 
overlook  the  incident;  which?  Surely  there  was  some 
explanation,  but  what  could  it  be?  The  question  was 
too  much  for  him. 

Finally  Nan  and  her  mother  returned.  Nan  proceeded 
to  become  intensely  interested  in  the  landscape;  so  did 
the  young  man.  Their  backs  were  toward  each  other — 
but  they  were  painfully  conscious  of  each  other's  presence 
just  the  same.  At  length  the  situation  became  too 
much  for  him.  Muttering  what  sounded  distinctly  sus- 
picious, he  rose  hastily  to  stamp  his  way  to  the  smoker 
where  he  frowned  morosely  at  the  fleeting  landscape 
through  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke.  It  was  with  a  sense 
of  deep  relief  that  he  heard  the  porter  announce  Memphis. 
His  decision  flashed  upon  him.  There  was  some  mis- 
take somewhere,  he  was  sure;  he  would  do  nothing,  that 
was  all  he  could  do. 

He  acted  upon  the  decision.  Clare  awaited  him,  but 
there  was  a  suggestson  of  surprise  in  her  greeting. 

"Why,  Phil,  I  wasn't  expecting  you  until  Monday!" 

"No,  you  didn't  get  my  wire  then?  I  wrote  you  that, 
but  I  got  off  a  day  or  so  earlier  and  just  came  along 
ahead  of  time.  I'll  tell  you  I've  had  a  narrow  escape 
though!  No,  not  a  wreck,  a  train  robber  this  time,  and 
the  prettiest  little  desperado,  too!" 

"Yes,  I  imagine,  your  heart  was  about  the  only  thing 
you  lost — but  here  are  Nan  and  cousin  Martha" — and 
Clare  ran  joyously  to  embrace  the  young  lady  of  Phil's 
adventure. 

He  stoood  thunderstruck.  What  next?  So  this  girl 
was  the  Nan  of  his  childhood  days.  She  espied  him  at 
the  same  instant.     They  both  understood. 
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Clare  stood  bewildered  at  the  expressions  on  the  faces 
of  her  guests;  then  she  burst  into  laughter. 

"So  this  is  the  bewitching-  little  bandit  you  were  tell- 
ing- me  of?  Indeed  you  two  are  getting  along  famously 
already." 

Then  she  stopped  in  amazement  at  the  painful  em- 
barrassment evident  in  the  manner  of  her  friends.  They 
greeted  each  other  lamely.  Nan's  face  was  crimson;  she 
wished  herself  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  earth.  Phil 
stammered  and  hardly  met  the  eyes  of  his  old  time 
friend. 

"Why,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you  children? 
Cousin  Martha" —  but  Clare  saw  that  she  could  expect 
no  enlightenment  from  that  source.  Cousin  Martha 
was  evidently  lost  between  amusement  and  surprise. 
There  was  evidently  something  really  wrong.  Clare  did 
the  proper  thing  by  changing  the  subject,  and  they 
sought  their  carriage. 

June  is  too  balmy  a  month  to  suffer  the  annihilation  of 
old  friendships.  Nan  and  Phil  were  soon  as  great  chums 
as  ever,  save  when  their  memories  slipped  back  to  the 
little  episode  on  the  train.  Still  neither  dared  broach  it, 
although  each  made  a  great  show  of  being  as  happy-go- 
lucky  as  ever. 

It  was  a  warm,  starry  night,  when  they  were  sitting 
on  the  terrace  that  the  moment  fiually  came.  Phil  it 
was  who  spoke.  "Now  look  here,  Nan,"  said  he,  "let's 
stop  this  foolishness.  We've  been  the  best  of  friends  all 
our  lives,  even  if  we  haven't  been  together.  Let's  clear 
up  this  mystery  and  be  ourselves  again.  Honest,  now, 
what  on  earth  did  you  want  in  my  grip?" 

Nan  hesitated,  she  also  blushed,  but  Phil  could  not  see 
that  by  the  light  of  the  stars. 

"Will  you  answer  a  question  for  me  first?" 

"Why,  of  course,"  he  answered  eagerly. 

That  part  was  not  so  easy.  She  started  several 
times. 
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"Well?"  said  Phil. 

"Are  you  in  the  habit  of  carrying-er-things  that  don't 
belong-  to  you  in  your  suitcase." 

Phil  was  mystified  for  a  moment;  then  was  his  turn 
to  redden. 

"Why,  I  might  have  known  that  was  it,"  he  stammered. 
"That's  easy,  Nan!  Why,  I  was  one  of  the  chorus  in 
'The  College  Flirt,'  the  little  comedy  skit  we  fellows 
down  at  Carolina  went  on  the  road  with  after  Commence- 
ment. I  thought  I  got  all  my  costume  in  the  grip  I 
sent  home,  but  I  failed  to  do  so,  you  see." 

Nan  leaned  back  and  laughed  long  and  heartily,  more 
her  own  self  again  than  she  had    been   for   many   days. 
She  was  glad  Phil  could  not  see   the    expression   on   her 
face  though.     So  he  did  not  know  that  she  was  the   real 
owner  of  that  stocking,  then! 

"You  a  chorus  girl,"  she  exclaimed.  "How  graceful 
you  must  have  been.  Of  a  chilly  temperament,  too,  aren't 
you?  Have  to  be  packed  in  blankets  even  in  June!"  she 
continued  banteringly  when  she  was  able. 

"You  heard  me  call  the  porter?  Well  if  you  had  had 
a  window  smashed  in  your  section  you'd  have  yelled  for 
blankets  too.  The  porter  had  lots  of  trouble  find- 
ing the  stuff." 

Now  Nan  was  sure. 

"But  that's   not    answering  my   question"    Phil  con- 
tinued. 

"Oh,  isn't  it,  sir?"  Nan  was  perfectly  at  ease   now,  "I 
didn't  promise  to." 

Phil  jumped.  "Why  I  thought  }rou  did  and  }^ou  will, 
won't  you?" 

Nan  gazed  reflectively  att  a    big    white    star  on   the 
southern  sky,  and  said  nothing. 
"Nan,"  Phil  almost  whispered. 
She  awoke  with  a  start. 

"Oh,  sometime,  maybe,"  she  returned,  and  somehow  a 
hand,  a  deliciously  soft,  warm  little   hand   strayed    very 
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close  to  Phil's  -and  was  not  withdrawn.  Phil  forgot  all 
about  his  question;  in  fact  he  would  have  submitted  to 
being-  robbed  of  everything  he  had  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  loosing-  that  little  hand. 

It  is  amazing  how  swiftly  some  things  will  develop 
under  the  gentle  encouragement  of  a  southern  atmos- 
phere and  a  full  moon.  Within  a  very  few  days  Phil  was 
leaning  on  the  case  at  Farrior's  jewelry  store  critically 
examining  the  comparative  merits  of  certain  solitaires — 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  has  learned  all  about  the 
mystery  of  that  stocking  long  before  now. 


A   HAND  CLASP. 

S.  H,  Lyle/Jr. 

We  met— it  was  many  years  ago — 
A  hand  clasp,  and  our  ways  parted  widely; 
Yet  there  comes  a  memory,  clear,  distinct, - 
A  firm  pressure  of  fingers,  and  over  all 
A  bright  face;  and  the  dreariness  is  fled, 
The  sun  bursts  forth  in  newer  glory, 
All  things  seem  bright  and  fair  again. 


SNAFFLEVILLE:    VS.    DRAMA. 
W.  L.  Long. 

JN  the  state  of  Vermont,  in  its  northwestern  confines, 
is  a  town  called  Snaffleville,   where    excitement   is 
unknown,    and  peace  and  quiet  hold  full    sway.     Only 
twice  a  day  are  the  peaceful   inhabitants  of   this  village 
disturbed  by  the  shrill   whistle  of  the  locomotive,  that 
great  promoter  of   noise  and   activity.       When  at  early 
morning  the   '"Snaffleville  Limited"  starts  out  on  its  pil- 
grimage to  the  main  line  of  the  Atlantic  and  North- 
western   Railway,    to    the    sleeping    inhabitants   of  the 
quiet  village  of  Snaffleville  it  toots  out  the  message  that 
it  has  departed  from  their  midst.       And  as  at  evening  it 
swings    back    with    its  rollicking  gait    into    that    quiet 
town,  it  shrieks  again  from  its  brazen  throat  the  victo- 
rious message  that  all  in  one  day  it   has  made   the  trip 
of  twenty  miles,  and  brought  to  Snaffleville  its  mail  and 
one  or  two  tired,  careworn,  dreamers. 

Now  in  this  quiet  and  restful  town  an  institution  of 
learning  exists,  which  I  shall  style  the  University  of 
Vermont  in  order  not  to  arouse  the  antipathy  of  its 
lethargic  faculty.  For  never  having  employed  any  of 
their  energy,  there  must  be  a  vast  amount  of  it  within 
them  ready  at  any  moment  to  burst  out  with  volcanic 
force.  Whether  the  town  sprang  up  around  the  Univer- 
sity, or  whether  the  University  sprang  up  in  answer  to 
the  needs  of  the  town,  is  a  question  which  though 
unanswered  little  troubles  the  tranquil  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Snaffleville.  Anyway  the  town  and  the 
University  are  in  perfect  harmony.  Neither  believes  in 
"the  strenuous  life",  in  energetic  activity.  The  motto 
of  the  University,  "Pax  et  Suies,"  has  been  tacitly 
accepted  by  the  townsfolk  as  their  own.  For  nearly  a 
century  have  this  town    and   this    University   together 
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pursued  the  path  of  life  unchanged  by  Time's  despoil- 
ing hand,  unbesmirched  by  new  customs  and  new  doc- 
trines. In  one  unbroken  succession  has  the  University 
handed  down  from  sire  to  son  the  teachings  of  the  life 
of  peace  and  quiet. 

The  professors  of  the  University  are  either  old  fellows 
filled  with  good  will  toward  mankind  and  laziness  in  a 
highly  accentuated  degree,  or  poetic  young  fellows  who 
love  to  sit  idty  in  shady  nooks  and  dream  dreams  of 
quiet,  beautiful  scenes.  All  around  the  college  campus 
are  scattered  those  shady  nooks  in  which  the  young  dis- 
ciples of  peace  and  inactivity  may  pursue  their  studies 
undisturbed  by  the  strenuous  activity  of  the  outside 
world.  Attendance  on  classes  is  voluntary,  not  compul- 
sory. The  seats  in  the  lecture  rooms  are  padded;  the 
floors  are  carpeted  so  as  to  give  forth  no  sound  of  scrap- 
ing feet  to  disturb  the  professor's  train  of  thought  or 
the  peaceful  slumber  of  his  faithful  students,  So  com- 
fortable are  those  lecture  rooms  that  often  a  student 
awakes  at  evening  to  find  himself  where  he  began  the 
da}7.  He  yawns,  stretches  himself,  adjusts  his  tie,  and 
quietl}*,  without  disturbing  any  sleeping  companion, 
goes  out  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  and  meditate  on  the 
able  dissertations  of  the  good   and  scholarly  professors. 

As  I  have  said  before  the  townsfolk  of  Snaffleville  fol- 
low the  paths  of  peace  and  quiet  no  less  assiduously 
than  do  the  students  and  faculty-  of  the  University.  On 
Sunday  the  whole  town  turns  out  to  church.  With 
noiseless  tread  they  file  into  church,  settle  themselves 
comfortably  on  the  cushioned  seats,  and  listen  with  half 
closed  eyes  to  the  low-voiced  songs  of  the  choir  mingled 
with  the  muffled  strains  of  the  pipe  organ.  Then  once 
more  adjusting  themselves  to  a  perfectly  comfortable 
position  from  a  physical  standpoint,  from  a  mental 
standpoint  they  prepare  themselves  to  receive  the  ser- 
mon in  such  a  frame  of  mind  that  it  will  give  them 
mental  comfort  and  hearts-ease.     The  minister  clad  in 
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robes  of  soft  and  pleasing-  colors  takes  as  his  text, 
"Peaceful  and  quiet  are  the  ways  of  the  Lord;"  gives 
his  flock  a  restful  and  scholarly  eulogy  of  the  peaceful 
life;  cites  his  biblical  quotations  to  substantiate  his 
theory;  and  with  an  exhortation  to  indulge  as  much  as 
possible  in  quiet  reflection,  gives  the  signal  for  the  col- 
lection. From  hand  to  hand  pass  the  padded  collection 
baskets  noiselessly  reaping  their  harvests  of  nickels  and 
dimes,  as  one  by  one  the  congregation  arouses  from  its 
reverie.  With  the  benediction  pronounced  in  a  melod- 
ious, restful  voice,  out  files  the  congregation  to  a  Sun- 
day dinner,  the  resultant  Sunday  evening  nap,  and  to 
another  week  of  rest  and  quiet  reflection  free  from  all 
activity. 

Thus  life  had  flowed  on  in  this  peaceful  town  of  Snaf- 
fleville from  time  immemorial.  No  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world,  no  introduction  of  new  ideas  or  customs, 
had  come  to  disturb  the  profound  tranquility  of  the  life 
of  the  town.  But  there  was  a  great  lecturer  travelling 
throughout  the  land,  and  the  faculty  of  the  University 
goaded  on  by  an  interprising  young  instructor  deter- 
mined to  engage  him  to  come  to  Snaffleville.  Thus  was 
it  that  the  innocent  and  unwitting  inhabitants  of  the 
peaceful  town  allowed  their  unbroken  record  of  tran- 
quility and  freedom  from  outside  ideas  to  be  lightly 
thrown  aside.  In  a  few  days  the  lecturer  was  to  come. 
Stacks  of  bulletins  were  brought  to  Snaffleville  and 
posted  indiscriminately  over  the  whole  face  of  the  town. 
Even  the  plate  glass  window  of  the  Central  (and  only) 
drug  store  was  desecrated  with  one  of  the  unseemly 
placards.  And  yet  the  simple  towns-folk  endured  it. 
Never  having  had  anything-  before  to  develop  their 
spirit  of  resistance,  they  knew  not  how  to  resist. 

The  train  at  evening  announced  by  a  brazen  blast, 
more  shrill  and  more  prolonged  than  usual,  that  on 
board  was  the  great  lecturer.  That  night  at  the 
appointed  hour  the  town  hall  was  filled,   and  everyone 
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was  peacefully  and  comfortably  settled  in  his  padded 
seat.  The  great,  long-looked-for  lecturer,  clad  in  a 
dress  suit  and  the  other  usual  garments  of  the  public 
speaker,  ascended  the  rostrum.  The  audience  looked  at 
each  other  with  questioning-  eyes.  Was  not  this  a  prof- 
anation of  ancestral  customs  for  a  speaker  thus  clothed 
to  ascend  their  sacred  rostrum?  Not  meeting  with  the 
expected  applause  the  lecturer  attempted  to  elicit  it  by 
getting  off  a  bit  of  humor.  Wider  and  wider  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  astonished  audience.  Was  not  this  a  profa- 
nation indeed  of  all  ancestral  customs?  Had  not  a 
speaker,  one  of  their  own  citizens,  been  driven  out  of 
Snaffleville  two  years  before  the  Civil  War  for  attempt- 
ing to  desecrate  their  town  hall  by  telling  a  joke  on  its 
rostrum?  Many  of  the  audience  beg-an  to  cast  glower- 
ing looks  at  the  enterprising  young  instructor,  whom 
they  all  knew  to  be  the  cause  of  the  coming  of  the  lec- 
turer. 

The  lecturer  caught  the  mood  of  the  audience  and 
saw  that  he  must  get  down  to  business.  In  a  deep 
sonorous  voice  he  announced  that  he  purposed  in  that 
evening  to  give  a  reading  of  a  certain  great  drama. 
This  was  more  in  accord  with  the  sympathies  of  the 
audience,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  they  once  more  set- 
tled themselves  comfortably  in  their  cushioned  seats. 
However,  their  minds  were  destined  to  but  a  fleeting 
moment  of  tranquility.  The  lecturer  roared  and  snorted, 
whispered  and  screamed,  passed  his  hand  through  his 
hair,  and  at  intervals,  with  violent  facial  contortions, 
bawled  out,  "My  king!"  For  fifteen  minutes  the 
audience  sat  wrapt  in  amazement.  Was  not  this  man 
mad?  What  could  they  do?  Then  came  a  cessation  in 
the  storm  of  frenzy  which  seemed  to  envelop  the  lec- 
turer.    He  announced  that  the  first  act  was  over. 

For  a  moment  the  audience  sat  stupified,  unable  to 
move  or  speak.  The  enterprising  young  instructor 
after  a  moment  leaned  over  to  a  staid  and  steady  inhab- 
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itant  of  Snaffleville  and  inquired  of  him  what  he  thought 
of  drama.  Slowly,  in  the  midst  of  the  audience,  this 
staid  and  steady  citizen  arose  and  said  between  clinched 
teeth,  "Damn  drama."  Never  before  had  he  been 
known  to  show  violent  feeling-,  to  say  nothing  of  utter- 
ing a  curse.  This  was  the  match  to  explode  the  bomb- 
shell of  pent  up  feeling.  The  audience  arose  as  one 
man  and  filed  out  of  the  hall.  This  time  they  went  not 
with  their  customary  noiseless  peaceful  tread,  but  hur- 
riedly ,  wrathfully,  muttering  curses  upon  the  head  of 
the  lecturer  and  enterprising  young  instructor. 

For  once  in  the  history  of  the  town,  a  night  passed  in 
which  there  was  no  rest  for  Snaffleville.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  town  was  charged  with  anger.  The 
quiet,  passive  inhabitants  felt  that  they  had  been  out- 
raged. Their  indignation  increased  with  each  hour  of  the 
night.  In  the  early  morning  of  the  following  day  a 
town  meeting  was  hastily  called.  Fiery,  indig-nant 
speeches  were  made.  Excitement  was  everywhere  in  every 
person.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  look  for  the  lecturer 
and  enterprising  young  instructor.  But  they  were 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Silently,  stealthily  in  the  stillness 
of  night  they  had  gone. 

Since  the  coming  of  the  lecturer  months  have  passed, 
and  Snaffleville  is  again  quiet.  The  simple  townsfolk 
have  once  more  resumed  their  life  of  peace  and  quiet. 
But  the  lecture  still  lives  in  their  memory.  At  bare 
mention  of  it,  a  quiet  and  passive  citizen  of  Snaffleville 
will  rouse  himself  from  his  legarthy  and  with  a  hard 
glitter  in  his  eyes  say  "Damn  Drama." 


THE   CONQUEROR. 

J.  B.  R. 

They  stood  out  there  in  the  pale  moonlight, 

Out  there  alone,  by  the  gate, 
His  heart  was  sad,  for  he  had  come 

To  say  goodbye  to  Kate. 

"My  Love,"  he  said,  "tomorrow  morn 

I  go  to  U.  N.  C.— 
Out  into  the  world,  to  conquer  the  world, 

To  conquer,  Love,  for  thee." 

He  stood  out  there  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
Out  there  by  the  college  well — 

This  errant  knight  'mong  sophomores 
Whose  number  he  could  not  tell. 

Though  captive,  he  could  not  forget 

His  Lady,  and  his  vow, 
"But"  he  sighed,  "this  wild  barbaric  tribe, 

I  cannot  take  just  now." 


THE   THING. 

Kemp  D.  Battle. 

THERE  had  never  been  a  more  morbid,  excitable 
crowd  of  girls  than  was  gathered  at  Miss  M's 
School  for  Young  Ladies.  The  school  was  situated  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  small  town  in  Eastern  North  Carolina. 
Eike  the  famous  Sleepy  Hollow  vicinity,  this  locality 
was  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  witchery.  The  young 
ladies  under  Miss  M's  care  magnified  and  reflected  this 
character  of  the  community.  There  was  one  exception. 
A  strange,  bustling,  Northern  girl  had  come  to  the 
school  and  so  far  had  been  absolutely  incorrigible.  Her 
name  was  Sarah  Clark. 

At  the  time  our  story  opens,  the  school  was  electri- 
fied by  the  news  that  there  was  a  ghost  about  the 
school.  Ballard  Fitts  had  heard  it  on  the  roof  and  May 
Ramsey  had  seen  it  walking  on  the  lawn.  The  whole 
school  was  fairly  boiling  with  excitement.  Groups  of 
girls  here  and  there  talked  of  "The  Thing"  in  strained 
whispers  and  with  stealthy  glances.  The  theory  most 
often  advanced  was  that  the  spectre  was  the  spirit  of  a 
certain  old  maid  who  had  recently  died  and  had  been 
buried,  according  to  her  dying  directions,  upside  down. 

The  general  opinion  was  that  this  poor  soul,  finding 
her  resting  place  uncomfortable,  had  come  back  to  wan- 
der around  and  to  worry  her  enemies.  What  brought 
this  home  to  Miss  M's  girls  was  that  they  had  often 
regaled  themselves  by  making  fun  of  the  estimable  old 
lady,  and  she  had  frequently  and  openly  declared  that 
she  intended  to  get  vengeance.  And  now — well  it  was 
simply  too  "awful"  to  talk  about.  Sarah  Clark  pooh- 
poohed  this  idea  and  boasted  that  she  was  not  afraid  of 
ghosts.  The  girls  said  nothing,  but  they  fervently 
prayed  that  she  was  overheard  by  the  spirit  and  would 
become  the  scape-goat  for  the  whole  school. 
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Several  days  passed  with  no  news  of  the  ghost  and 
the  matter  was  almost  forgotten.  The  girls  were  con- 
cerned about  their  favorite,  Annie  Thorpe,  who  was  in 
bad  health.  She  seemed  listless  and  sleepy  all  the  time. 
The  doctor  had  ordered  her  to  quit  studying  and  she  had 
been  moved  off  to  one  of  Miss  M's  extra  rooms  where 
she  could  be  quiet.  The  girls  missed  their  favorite  a 
great  deal. 

Things  went  on  this  way  for  some  time.  But  one 
night,  the  girls  were  all  making  chocolate  fudge  in 
Florida  Walker's  room.  The  fudge  was  good  and  spirit 
was  high.  Time  passed  quickly  and  light-bell  found 
them  in  the  midst  of  the  fun.  Of  course  the  girls  scat- 
tered to  their  rooms,  with  the  promise  to  come  back 
after  inspection.  Thus  it  happened  that,  at  eleven 
o'clock  when  everybody  should  have  been  in  bed,  these 
girls  were  all  having  a  jolly  time  together.  The  fun 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  an  excited,  "Look  there!" 
The  girls  rushed  to  the  window  and  saw — the  "Thing." 
With  stately  tread,  a  tall  white  figure  was  walking 
slowly  up  and  down  the  path.  "Sarah,  now's  your 
chance  to  show  you  are  not  afraid  of  ghosts,"  said  sev- 
eral at  once.       "Well,  but  you  all  must  come  with  me." 

"All  right." 

Five  minutes  later  a  group  of  much  frightened  girls 
stood  in  the  front  yard,  some  sixty  feet  from  where  the 
"Thing"  was  still  walking  to  and  fro.  "Go  on,  Sarah," 
said  some  one.  Sarah  took  a  step  or  two.  Then  for 
the  first  time,  the  terror  of  the  unknown  touched  her 
soul  and  she  paused.  During  that  moment,  a  thousand 
thoughts  chased  one  another  through  her  mind.  She 
looked  at  the  stately  form  there,  and  she  wanted  to  go 
back.  She  thought  of  her  boasts,  and  she  wanted  to  go 
on.  Then  her  mind  soared  above  these  paltry  consid- 
erations. She  thought  of  the  darkness,  ignorance, 
and  superstition  of  this  benighted  Southern  country. 
She  considered  what  a  boon  to  education  and  to  enlight- 
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enment  it  would  be  to  dissolve  this  spectre.  She  felt 
the  blood  of  martyr  and  hero  course  through  her  veins 
and  she  went  on. 

The  girls  watch  her  from  behind  intently.  She  conies 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  figure.  Now  she  is  within  ten 
feet  of  the  object,  which  has  slackened  its  pace.  A  few 
steps  and  she  is  only  five  feet  from  the  "Thing-."  The 
girls  hold  their  breath.  Sarah  takes  two  quick  steps 
and — Look!  she  shrinks  back  in  terror.  She  turns  to 
flee  but  seems  riveted  to  the  spot.  She  calls  for  help 
but — No, — quickly  and  distinctly  came  the  words  to  the 
astonished  girls,  "Come  quick,  it  is  Annie  Thorpe  walk- 
ing in  her  sleep." 
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EDITORIAL 


The  editor-in-chief  is  indebted  to  Mr.    W.   E.   Yelver- 
tou  for  the  editorials  of  this  number  of  the  Magazine. 

t^*  ^"  «^* 

A  Suggestion  A  member  of  the  Faculty  and  several  of 
the  students  have  been  recently  lamenting 
the  fact  that  the  Magazine  has  not  enough  local  color, 
that  it  does  not  sufficiently  represent  the  atmosphere  of 
the  University.  This  criticism  seems  to  us  to  be  a  just 
one.  Yet  the  criticism  should  not  fall  upon  the  Maga- 
zine board  alone.     It  is  the  privilege  of  every  student 
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to  contribute  to  the  Magazine,  and  anything-  of  local  or 
historical  interest  will  be  especially  welcome.  For  this 
kind  of  writing-  there  is  an  abundance  of  material  in  the 
historical  events  of  the  University  and  in  the  lives  of  its 
alumni.  Things  are  happening  every  day  on  the  cam- 
pus that  would  make  the  subjects  of  interesting  sketches 
which  would  be  invaluable  to  alumnus  and  student  in 
reviving  old  memories  or  in  showing  us  the  character- 
istics of  our  own  little  world.  Every  man  in  college 
can  do  this  kind  of  work  and  if  the  Magazine  is  to  be 
what  it  should  be,  it  must  have  the  support  of  the 
student  body. 

t^f9  t&r*  i£r* 

A  Word  To  open  a  broader  field  of  subject  matter, 
of  Expla-  the  department  of  "Things  Talked  About" 
nation  has  been  added  to  the  Magazine.     It  is  hoped 

that  this  department  will  be  entirely  repre- 
sentative of  student  opinion,  and  that  here  will  be 
recorded  the  various  impressions  of  college  life.  We 
want  this  to  be  not  only  representative  but  distinctive 
also.  If  this  end  is  accomplished,  then  we  believe  the 
department  will  have  justified  its  institution. 

<^*'  tgr9  £r* 

An  Echo  A  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  is  being  felt 
in  the  student  body  at  the  way  the  managers 
of  the  athletic  teams  are  chosen.  Since  the  managers 
of  the  teams  come  from  the  student  body,  and  since  the 
relation  of  the  students  to  each  other  is  closer  than  that 
of  the  faculty  to  the  students,  it  does  seem  that  the  stu- 
dent body  would  be  more  capable  of  choosing  the  best 
men  for  the  places.  It  seems  also  that  this  method 
would  be  more  in  accord  with  the  democratic  manage- 
ment of  student  affairs  than  is  the  present  election  by 
the  advisory  committee.  If  the  student  body  is  to  be 
trusted  with  the  settlement  of  an  athletic  dispute  such 
as  existed  between  Carolina  and  Virginia  one  year  ago, 
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surely  it  can  be  trusted  to  elect  good  men  as  managers 
of  University  teams.  If  the  students  are  to  back  up 
our  teams  and  support  the  Association  they  must  feel 
the  confidence  in  the  management  that  comes  only  from 
having-  elected  the  men  of  their  choice. 

t&^*  *&*  *&* 

About  Ath-  The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a 
letics  remarkable     growth     in      almost      every 

department  of  the  University.  Yet  the 
athletic  park,  which  is  distinctly  a  part  of  our  University, 
is  still  practically  as  nature  made  it.  The  development 
of  athletics  has  been  left  by  the  state— and  justly  so — 
to  the  Athletic  Association,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
student  body.  The  Association  has  not  done  its  part 
in  promoting-  the  development  of  the  University. 
Several  thousand  dollars  is  needed  for  improvements  on 
our  athletic  park  and  for  better  equipment  in  g-eneral  to 
stimulate  both  Varsity  and  class  athletics. 

As  a  means  of  more  efficient  support  to  the 
Association,  it  has  been  sugg-ested  that  a  membership 
fee  of  two  dollars  be  charged  as  a  requirement  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Association.  Yet  if  membership  is  left 
optional  to  the  students,  this  method  does  not  seem  to 
be  sufficiently  effective.  If  the  fund  raised  by  the  stu- 
dents is  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible,  it  must  be 
contributed  regularly  and  systematically.  If  the 
management  of  the  Association  can  estimate  the  amount 
of  money  at  its  disposal,  then  a  great  deal  more  can  be 
accomplished  with  this  money.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
best  method  of  securing  a  uniform  contribution  is  for 
the  student  body  to  get  tog-ether  and  decide  upon  a  cer- 
tain amount  to  be  paid  to  the  bursar  by  each  student  on 
registration.  If  the  majorit}'  of  the  students  are  in 
favor  of  such  a  contribution  they  can  petition  the 
faculty  to  include  the  amount  in  the  registration  fees. 
The  reservation  would  of  course  be  made  that  the  stu- 
dent body  could  at  any  time  abolish  this  fee.    - 
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Whether  or  not  this  is  the  best  method  of  raising- 
funds,  however,  is  not  the  point  at  issue.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  needs  of  the  Association  are  pressing-  and  some 
sort  of  concerted  action  among  the  students  is  necessary. 
Whatever  direction  this  action  may  take  is  inmaterial, 
provided  the  result  is  the  most  effective  possible.  We 
hope  that  every  student  will  consider  this  method 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  it,  but  more  than  the  consid- 
eration of  any  one  method,  that  he  will  realize  the 
necessity  for  praising  funds  and  the  obligation  that 
rests  upon  him. 


THINGS  TALKED  ABOUT 


Not  a  little  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  by  the 
students  in  reg-ard  to  the  present  way  in  which  the  man- 
agers of  the  athletic  teams  are  chosen.  We  feel,  and 
we  know  that  we  are  right,  that  the  managers  should 
be  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  student  body.  As  it  is, 
they  are  chosen  by  a  committee  which  has  among  its 
fifteen  members  only  four  that  are  elected  by  the  stu- 
dents. The  managers  almost  have  it  in  their  power  to 
make  or  mar  an  athletic  season.  This  being  the  case, 
we  would  like  to  have  a  voice  in  choosing  the  men  for 
these  offices.  Then  if  the  season  is  a  failure,  we  have 
no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  we  are  supposed,  at  least,  to  be 
a  self-governing  body,  we  should  rise  as  one  man  and 
demand  this  concession  from  the  Advisory  Committee. 

t^*  e^*  t£* 

To  be  a  Democrat  demands  constant  exercise  of  faith. 
The  people  intend  to  be  wise  and  act  justly.  But  the 
method  is  often  zigzag.  For  example,  the  cost  of  all 
forms  of  labor  is  rising-  steadily,  the  cost  of  raw 
material  is  rising,  the  cost  of  money  is  rising. — Now 
Democracy  seizes  upon  this  moment  to  compel  the  rail- 
roads to  down  the  price  of  everything  they  sell.  Raise 
the  price  of  everything-  the  railroad  buys  and  cut  the 
price  of  everything  the  railroad  sells,  this  is  the  way  to 
enable  the  railroads  to  give  the  country  adequate  ship- 
ping facilities.  The  Erie  road  has  cancelled  orders  for 
twenty  millions  of  improvements  and  the  Pennsylvania 
for  twenty-five  millions.  Will  not  this  jar  to  our  indus- 
trial system  begin  a  panic? 
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Now  that  our  new  library  is  fairly  under  way,  and 
better  days  are  promised  next  year,  it  behooves  some- 
body to  register  a  kick,  a  good,  hard  old-fashioned  kick, 
about  the  most  disgraceful  fault  in  the  old.  Being 
rather  prone  to  kicking,  we  hereupon  put  on  our  boots 
and  get  busy!  The  subject  of  our  pedal  exercise  is  the 
removal  and  mutilation  of  current  magazines.  The 
object  is  that  particular  genus  of  farmhand  who 
indulges  in  such  practices.  We  regret  th  at  the  limits  of  our 
printable  vituperative  vocabulary  will  not  allow  us  to 
express  our  full  opinion  of  said  thief,  but  beg  to  assure  him 
that  the  spoken  word  is  more  forcible  than  the  written. 
Suffice  it  then,  that  he  is  no  sort  of  kin  to  a  gentleman, 
that  he  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  common  thief,  and 
that  the  least  spark  of  ordinary  decency  would  show 
him  how  his  actions  must  be  regarded  by  his  fellows. 
The  man  who  wantonly  cuts  a  picture  from  a  mag-azine, 
the  man  who  slips  a  periodical  under  his  coat  and 
sneaks  out — are  these  gentlemen?  If  so,  God  save  us 
from  the  gentlemen,  and  give  us  mere  men,  but  men 
who  are  honest,  men  who  are  decent,  men  who  are  men. 

Cannot  steps  be  taken  to  remedy  this  evil?  It  is  not 
true  in  other  colleges.  Nowhere  in  other  college 
libraries  does  a  person  run  across  a  Century  with  a 
page  gone  or  Harper's  with  a  hole  in  the  middle 
of  a  page,  a  Life  with  the  whole  central  sheet  missing. 
And  as  a  whole,  we  are  about  as  good  here  at  Carolina 
as  they  get  to  be!  We  cannot  chain  our  magazines  to 
desks,  as  Bibles  were  in  mediaeval  England,  nor  can 
we  have  them  printed  on  sheet  steel,  nor  yet  can  we 
have  a  guardian  at  each  desk.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter for  the  librarian  or  his  assistants,  but  lies  wholly  in 
our  own  hands.  It's  up  to  us  to  make  the  few  thieves 
in  our  midst  behave  like  gentlemen,  whatever  they 
really  are. 

t^r*  *2?*  tjr* 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina is  far  behind  some  of  her  sister  institutions:  in  the 
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care  of  the  campus.  It  is  true  that  in  past  years  the 
State  has  not  been  able  to  deal  as  generously  with  the 
University  as  could  have  been  wished.  Now,  however, 
conditions  have  changed  somewhat,  for  this  year  the 
annual  appropriation  was  increased  by  $25,000.  Could 
not  some  of  this  money  be  spent  for  the  proper  care  of 
the  campus?  We  venture  the  assertion  that  hardly  a 
more  beautiful  specimen  of  nature's  handiwork  than  our 
campus  can  be  found  in  North  Carolina  away  from  the 
mountains;  but  scattered  scraps  of  paper,  piles  of  ashes, 
and  miscellaneous  footpaths  do  not  harmonize  with  nat- 
ural beauty. 

However,  to  say  that  the  present  disgraceful  condi- 
tion of  the  campus  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  campus- 
keepers  would  be  an  injustice.  We  certainly  cannot  put 
the  footpaths  among-  their  numerous  sins.  Indeed  their 
laudable,  but  rather  unsightly  effort,  to  keep  the  stu- 
dents from  walking  on  the  grass,  by  building  rough 
skeleton  fences  at  several  places  around  the  main  square, 
is  a  strong  point  in  their  favor.  But,  with  the  strenuous 
life  of  the  students  which  demands  that  they  be  forever 
taking  short  cuts,  and  the  lack  of  the  proper  keepers, 
the  campus  is  kept  in  a  condition  that  is  a  standing 
disgrace  to  the  University  and  to  the  State  that  fosters 
it. 

May  the  State  or  some  benevolently  disposed  indi- 
vidual have  mercy  on  us!  The  present  condition  of  our 
campus  inflicts  upon  us  a  painful  sensation  in  our  gas- 
trium. 

t2r*  *2r*  ixr* 

In  its  final  analysis,  every  problem  resolves  itself  into 
a  question  of  expediency.  So  in  the  question  of  study- 
ing on  Sunday,  the  moral  right  or  wrong,  will  not  be 
considered,  but  the  expediency  alone   will  be  discussed. 

North  Carolina,  as  a  State,  has  always  been  of  the 
"firm  believer"  persuasion — narrow  and  too  literal  per- 
haps, but  firm  in  its  rigid  beliefs.     We  are  a  people  who, 
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when  we  read  in  the  Bible  "Remember  that  thou  keep 
holy  the  Sabbath  day,  in  it  thou  shall  do  no  work,  etc.," 
believe  that  it  means  for  us  not  to  work  and  not  that 
the  good  book  is  merely  hinting-  that  on  certain  days  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  better  to  rest  than  to  work,  provided, 
of  course,  that  rest  is  preferable  to  the  individual  con- 
cerned. North  Carolina  has  not  yet  reached  that  high 
state  of  civilization. 

Now  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  students  here 
study  on  Sunday  is  not  yet  generally  known  throughout 
the  State.  But  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  it  will 
be  known  and  then — we  will  be  in  a  hole.  The  major- 
ity of  the  patrons  of  the  University  believe  that  Sunday 
work  breeds  indifference  to  church,  indifference  to  the 
Bible,  indifference  to  God — in  short,  practical  infidelity. 
And  when  the  true  state  of  things  becomes  known,  the 
matter  will  be  taken  up  by  the  press  or  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  public  will  demand  a  change.  But  is  it 
not  better  that  a  change  should  come  from  within  than 
be  forced  from  without;  for  if  forced  from  without,  the 
University  will  suffer. 

Granted  then  that  Sunday  studying  should  be  stopped, 
the  next  question  is — How  can  we  do  it?  As  long  as 
there  are  six  work  days  to  the  week,  in  college,  Sunday 
will  not  be  observed.  No  force  and  no  persuasion  will 
make  it  be  observed.  Sunday  is  the  only  time  there  is 
to  get  up  Monday's  lessons.  So  the  obvious  conclusion 
is  that  there  should  be  no  Monday  lessons  to  get  up;  in 
other  words,  that  Monday  should  be  a  holiday.  This 
seems  the  most  effective  and  indeed  the  only  way  to 
break  up  this  practice,  which  does  in  one  week  more 
harm  than  all  the  good  six  recitation  days  do  in  a 
month.  The  advantage  of  Monday  over  Saturday  is 
that  the  Saturday  night  society  meeting  counterbal- 
ances, the  good  done  by  the  Saturday  holiday. 

t^*  t£T*  t&* 

Athletics  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  are  con- 
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ducted  on  a  basis  different  from  that  which  is  in  effect 
in  most  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  at 
the  present  time.  As  things  now  are  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation has  to  depend  for  its  funds  upon  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  the  students  and  the  receipts  .from  the 
games.  There  is  not,  nor  has  there  ever  been  in  the 
University  any  system  of  compulsory  contributions  to 
athletics.  It  is  in  this  that  we  differ  from  other  col- 
leges. This  is  very  commendable  on  the  part  of  the 
University,  and  the  fact  that  so  far  we  have  been 
enabled  to  get  along  so  well  with  our  athletics  speaks 
very  highly  for  the  students  themselves.  But  at  the 
present  time  the  treasury  of  the  Association  is  hovering 
between  minus  and  plus.  The  loss  of  the  Virginia  football 
game  took  away  one  of  our  mainstays.  Unless  the 
unforeseen  happens,  the  Athletic  Association  will  find 
that  it  is  on  the  minus  side  of  the  situation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the.  next  session.  Something  has  got  to  be 
done,  and  we  would  suggest  a  remedy. 

When  a  student  registers,  he  pays  among  other  things 
two  dollars  damage  fee.  At  the  end  of  the  session  the  bal- 
ance jremaining  to  his  credit  is  returned.  This  sum  usually 
lies  between  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  and  a  dollar  and  sev- 
venty-five  cents.  There  are  over  seven  hundred  stu- 
dents in  college  this  year — call  the  number  seven  hun- 
dred. At  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  man,  the  sum 
returned  would  be  one  thousand  and  fifty  dollars.  Now 
why  not  make  it  a  permanent  custom  to  turn  this  sum 
over  to  the  Athletic  Association?  Sooner  or  later,  in 
some  manner  or  other,  the  students  will  be  called  on  for 
the  money.  The  money  given  in  this  form  will  not  be 
felt  half  so  much  as  money  fresh  from  the  pocket. 
Indeed,  we  would  venture  to  say  that  a  good  many  of 
the  students  do  not  even  know  that  the  money  is 
returned,  or  if  they  do  know  they  forget  it  before  the 
end  of  the  term  comes  around.  We  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  man  in  college  who  would  object  to  this  plan. 
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The  Athletic  Association  has  gone  along-  by  itself  long- 
enough.  It  is  time  that  we  give  it  some  aid.  There 
are  urgent  needs  for  the  money.  An  athletic  supervisor 
is  badly  needed,  more  coaches  are  required,  and  ten 
thousand  dollars  spent  on  the  athletic  field  would  not  be 
thrown  away.  Why  should  we  not  give  them  this 
money? 

*ur*  «^*  e£* 

The  earnest  and  conscientious  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  to  secure  a  large  and  creditable  delegation  to  the 
summer  conference  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
This  conference,  meeting  at  The  Asheville  Farm  School, 
June  13-24,  has  in  its  brief  existence  already  proven  of 
permanent  value  to  the  southern  colleges  and  bids  fair  to 
become  the  most  important  intercollegiate  feature  of 
Association  work.  Last  year  an  unusually  strong  del- 
egation attended  from  Carolina,  but  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  surpass  our  last  year's  record.  The  location  is 
ideal,  the  cost  uncommonly  moderate,  the  value  inestim- 
able. Why  not  make  North  Carolina  the  leader  in 
this  conference? 

£>         <£         <£> 

A  change  should  be  made  in  the  manner  of  choosing 
the  assistant  business  manager  of  The  Tar  Heel.  To 
allow  the  business  manager  to  appoint  his  assistant, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  be  the  whole  show 
the  following-  year,  is  placing  too  much  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  man.  So  far  as  we  know,  this  power  has 
never  been  abused,  but  it  can  easily  be  seen  how  it  might 
be.  It  is  all  right  for  the  editor-in-chief  to  appoint  his 
assistant,  for  in  this  case  no  custom  of  succession  has 
ever  been  established.  In  fact  since  the  office  of  assis- 
tant editor-in-chief  has  existed,  no  assistant  has  ever 
been  elected  as  chief,  But  the  assistant  business  mana- 
ger certainly  ought  to  be  elected  by  the  Athletic  Associ- 
ation. 
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Is  there  ever  anything-  in  a  hoodoo?  "Of  course  not," 
you  answer,  and  laugh.  But  just  ask  a  negro  or  a  ball 
player.  "Yas  sir,  boss,  deh  sho  is  hoodoos."  And 
down  in  his  heart,  he  knows  he  is  right.  The  ball 
player  has  no  such  knowledge,  but  all  the  same,  just  let 
a  team  get  hoodooed,  and  see  what  happens.  We've  all 
had  examples  a  plenty  this  spring.  If  ever  a  team  was 
hoodooed,  and  that  well,  Carolina  was  it.  We've  got  a 
good  bunch  of  men,  every  one  of  them,  but  as  a  team — 
well,  hoodoo  or  no,  something  is  the  matter.  What? 
There  is  where  we  say  with  Uncle  Remus,  "dey  sho  is 
hoodoos." 


SKETCHES 


HORROR — A  FABLE. 

At  last  we  came  into  a  valley  filled  with  sweet  smell- 
ing- flowers  which  nodded  to  each  other  in  the  evening- 
breeze.  Birds  with  glittering  feathers  perched  in  the 
trees,  or  flitted  in  and  out  among  the  flowers,  pausing  of- 
ten upon  some  sleuder  branch  to  pour  out  a  carol  of  liquid 
music.  And  the  streams  were  not  as  the  waters  of  riv- 
ers, but  they  were  crystal  as  dew,  and  in  the  waters 
swam  fishes  of  gold  and  silver. 

As  we  proceeded  down  the  middle  of  the  valley,  we 
came  to  a  place  cleared  of  flowers.  And  we  hid  ourselves 
among  the  flowers  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing.  And  we 
saw  that  the  place  was  filled  with  men  playing  with  a 
ball  which  they  knocked  with  sticks  from  one  to  another. 
Others  there  were  gazing  upon  the  sport.  And  all  was 
happiness  there. 

But  while  we  looked,  in  a  twinkling  the  sky  was  over- 
cast with  darkening  clouds;  the  flowers  shrivelled  and 
fell  dying  about  our  feet;  the  breeze  ceased  to  whisper 
through  the  trees;  and  all  was  silence. 

And  suddenly  I  saw  rush  down  into  the  valley  a  mons- 
ter whose  head  towered  above  the  trees.  And  no  ray  of 
light  searched  its  way  through  the  overhanging  clouds, 
but  the  place  was  filled  with  light.  And  I  looked  to 
see  whence  the  light  came,  and  I  saw  that  his  head  was 
as  the  noonday  sun.  At  his  approach  the  men  fled 
shrieking.  And  the  cry  that  I  heard  was  "Collier's,"  and 
the  sides  of  the  valley  took  up  the  echo.  But  the  mons- 
ter, uttering  fierce  cries,  fell  upon  the  men,  pursuing 
them  up  the  valley.  And  as  he  came  nearer  I  under- 
stood the  words.  And  the  words  were  "Five  seventy- 
five."     In  his  hand  he  waved  a  sheet  of  parchment,  upon 
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which  were  written  many  names  in  letters  of  fire.  And 
I  saw  one  of  the  names  that  it  was  mine.  And  the  men 
and  the  monster  disappeared.  And  the  sun  came  out 
once  more,  and  the  birds  began  again  to  sing. 

And  The  Other  One  looked  at  me  and  laughed.     But 
I  felt  of  my  pocket-book,  and  I  could  not  laugh. 

Thos.  P.  Nash. 


WHEN  THE  '  'LIMITED"  CAME  IN  ON  TIME. 

It  was  5  P.  M.  A  distant  whistle  came  shrieking 
through  the  air.  The  station  agent  and  his  little  coterie 
of  hangers-on  looked  up  uneasily.  Terror  mingled  with 
anxiety  showed  plainly  on  their  faces.  Still  another 
whistle.  The  lanky  agent,  stepping  out  of  the  waiting 
room,  beheld  every  thing  in  confusion.  A  horse  had 
broken  loose,  dogs  were  barking,  the  innumerable  pigs 
that  inhabit  that  locality  were  uttering-  deep  grunts. 
"Po  Dave,"  whipping  his  horses,  literally  drove  through 
space,  in  order  to  reach  the  station.  Heads  were  stuck 
out  of  windows,  women  were  frightened,  children  were 
crying,  while  the  men  were  pessimistic. 

A  locomotive  was  coming  around  the  bend.  What 
could  it  mean?  Surely  something  terrible  was  the  mat- 
ter. The  agent  was  sullen.  Could  it  be  that  President 
Finley  was  making-  a  tour  of  inspection!  As  it 
approached  the  dog's  began  barking  more  fiercely,  the 
pigs  grunting  louder.  In  a  minute  it  drew  up  before  the 
little  station,  The  conductor  rushed  into  the  waiting 
room  followed  by  the  astonished  agent.  Passengers 
were  alighting.  "Po  Dave"  was  yelling.  Something 
unusual  had  happened.  The  fat  engineer,  his  face 
beaming,  as  if  confident  of  having  done  a  great  deed, 
swung  from  his  cab,  and  pulled  out  his  watch.  5.05!  The 
Chapel  Hill  "Limited  and  Through  Vestibule"  to  Uni- 
versity Station  had  come  in  on  time. 

L.  C.  Warren. 
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A  UTTI.E  EMBARRASSING. 

It  was  Sunday  night,  and  I  was  to  take  a  girl  to 
church  for  the  first  time.  As  I  was  dressing-  it  occurred 
to  me  how  much  a  white  vest  would  add  to  my  appear- 
ance. I  did  not  have  one  of  my  own,  so  I  borrowed  one 
from  my  father,  which  I  found  to  be  several  sizes .  too 
large  for  me.  I  was  determined  to  wear  a  white  vest 
though,  so  I  got  several  large  safety-pins  and  fastened  it 
up  to  fit  me. 

We  arrived  at  church  a  little  late.  The  church  was 
so  crowded  that  we  had  to  go  almost  to  the  front  to  find 
seats.  I  removed  my  overcoat  and  threw  it  over  the 
back  of  the  bench  and  sat  down.  I  had  hardly  seated 
myself  when  the  girl  whispered  to  me  and  said:  "Aren't 
you  ashamed  of  yourself."  I  looked  about  and  to  my 
great  astonishment  I  saw  that  I  had  pulled  off  both  of 
my  coats;  and  as  one  of  my  friends  afterwards  told  me, 
those  safety-pins  were  shining  like  electric  lights.  It 
was  said  that  the  sermon  was  an  excellent  one,  but  I 
can't  recall  a  single  word  of  it. 

D.  R.  Kramer. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A   "STIFF. 

I  was  hung  the  first  day  of  January,  just  about  the 
time  everybody  was  enjoying  his  New  Year's  dinner. 
For  eighteen  minutes  my  neck  was  stretched,  and  then  I 
was  pronounced  dead.  The  undertaker  came  and  put 
me  in  a  pine  box,  and  I  was  carried  into  my  former  cell. 
I  believe  that  five  hundred  people  gazed  upon  me  for  the 
next  hour,  for  I  was  a  notorious  crimnal.  My  face  was 
distorted,  and  my  eyes  were  bulging,  but  still  they  gazed 
with  a  peculiar  fascination.  Soon  all  the  people  left,  and 
I  spent  a  dreamy  hour  in  my  box  before  anyone  else 
came. 

A  man — or  was  it  a  brute? — came  in  accompanied  by 
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the  jailer.     He  looked  at  me  and  gave  a  harsh  laugh. 

"The  state  authorizes  me  to  give  you  twenty  dollars 
for  him,"  said  he,  "although  he  is  hardly  worth  ten." 

"It's  a  go,"  replied  the  jailer,  and  the  brute  left.  I 
shuddered  when  that  terrible  man  went  away!  To  be 
cut  up!  I  bad  visited  "stiff"  houses,  but  never  dreamed 
that  I  would  be  a  subject  in  one.  I  prayed  that  some 
kind  person  might  have  me  buried.  I  swore  I  would 
haunt  that  brute  forever.  But  my  threats  were  in 
vain. 

For  a  whole  day  I  travelled,  but  at  last  I  reached  that 
horrid  place — the  place  where  my  skin  would  be  torn 
from  me,  and  each  of  my  bones  examined.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  say  how  I  was  carried  to  that  house  where  human 
bodies  are  mutilated?  Must  I  tell  you  how  my  clothes 
were  torn  from  me,  and  how  I  was  thrust  into  a  deep 
tank?  When  I  struck  that  vile  smelling  liquid,  I  lay 
as  if  stunned  for  fully  five  minutes.  I  could  not  see  any- 
one, but  I  heard  a  terrible  noise. 

I  was  soon  surrounded  with  about  thirty  stiffs — stiffs 
with  broken  necks— dried  up  stiffs,  and  stiffs  with  one 
leg  or  one  arm.  It  was  a  fearful  crowd,  but  I  didn't 
move  a  muscle.  I  had  heard  of  the  "Ku  Klux",  and  the 
terror  of  the  "Black  Hand",  but  I  never  dreamed  that 
there  could  be  a  society  of  stiffs.  I  was  made  to  under- 
stand that  I  was  in  the  hands  of  "The  Amalgamated 
Order  of  Stiffs".  My  initiation  next  followed,  and  then 
I  was  declared  a  full  fledged  member. 

For  twenty-two  days  I  stayed  in  that  tank.  Once  a 
week  the  doctors  would  open  up,  and  take  out  some 
unfortunate  victims.  I  was  a  popular  stiff,  but  the  fate 
of  all  stiffs  is  the  same.  It  was  decided  that  I  should  go 
next.  I  bade  all  my  newly  made  friends  good-by,  and 
left  the  tank  forever. 

I  knew  my  fate  would  be  awful,  but  I  was  not  prepared 
for  the  terrible  ordeal  that  I  was  about  to  face.  Iyike 
Achilles  I  had  one  vulnerable  spot.  When  that  was  touched 
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my  life  as  a  stiff  would  end.  I  was  put  on  a  table,  my 
brain  was  examined,  and  my  bones  were  studied.  The 
heart  is  man's  vital  spot,  but  the  bone  just  above  the 
heart  is  the  stiff's.  I  heard  the  doctors  say  what  a  good 
subject  I  was,  and  how  they  were  going-  to  study  me 
piece  by  piece.  I  felt  their  large  hands  and  their  cold 
knives.  Closer  and  closer  the  knives  approached  that 
fatal  bone.  Now  they  were  onl}7  an  inch  away.  I 
uttered  a  short  prayer,  for  it  was  now  a  matter  of  only  a 
few  seconds. 

I  simply  remember  that  the  bone  was  touched. 

L.  C.  Warren. 


an  incident. 

"My  boy,  you  are  all  I  have,"  the  mother  had  said. 

"Mother,  my  country  needs  me,"  the  boy  had  re- 
sponded. 

And  so  with  trembling  hands  and  many  an  anxious 
prayer,  the  mother  made  ready  for  the  going  of  her  only 
boy.  Six  weeks  later  found  him  at  the  close  of  his  first 
day's  march,  twenty  miles  beyond  Manila. 

"Lights  out"  had  been  the  order,  for  the  country 
around  was  swarming  with  Phillippino  Marksmen. 
"Mother,  I  will  write  the  first  day  I  get  there,"  the  boy 
had  promised.  And  in  defiance  of  the  order  and  of  death 
itself,  he  lighted  his  short  piece  of  candle,  shaded  it  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  sat  down  to  keep  his  promise.  He 
knew  that  back  in  the  old  home  an  old,  grey  haired 
mother  was  wearing  her  heart  out  for  news  of  her  boy. 
Little  did  he  dream  of  what  that  news  would  be. 

The  attention  of  a  keen  eyed  sharp-shooter,  far  up  on 
one  of  the  surrounding  hills,  was  attracted  by  the  faint 
glimmer  which  shone  through  a  crack  in  the  tent.  A 
chance  shot  and  one  more  life  had  been  given  for  its 
country,  and  one  more  mother's  hope  had  been  shat- 
tered. 
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And  back  in  the  old  country  home,  the  heavy  hearted 
mother  is  waiting-,  waiting-  for  news  of  her  boy. 

Thos.  P.  Nash. 


AN  AFTERNOON  IN  THE  PRINT    SHOP. 

Have  you  ever  loafed  at  the  University  print  shop? 
Have  you  seen  the  various  freshmen,  the  solitary 
sophomore,  the  one  junior,  and  the  one  senior  at  work? 
Have  you  ever  been  entertained  by  their  wit?  And 
have  you  seen  our  Tar  Heel  editor  hanging  around?  If 
you  haven't  you  ought  to  coine  around  occassionally. 

We  are  a  gay  lot.  If  you  should  happen  to  drop  in  on 
any  afternoon,  you  would  encounter  the  same  old  things 
— the  same  old  freshmen,  sophomore,  junior,  senior,  and 
editor — and,  it  pains  me  to  say,  the  same  old  wit.  Let 
me  sketch  rapidly  for  you  a  program  that  is  rendered 
every  day,  and  more  particularly  on  Wednesday  after- 
noons. 

First  we  smoke  and  read  the  papers.  At  the  same 
time  we  discuss  learnedly  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
interpret  them.  Then  we  amble  to  our  cases,  and  you 
can  hear  the  click,  click  of  the  type  as  they  rattle  into 
the  sticks,  and  the  rythmic  rumble  of  the  little  jobber  as 
it  rapidly  turns  out  the  printed  sheets.  This  noise  is 
varied  by  the  whistling  and  singing  of  the  workers;  the 
"butts"  and  the  "damns"  that  are  ejaculated,  and  the 
hefty  swearing  over  bad  copy. 

"D d  if  this  copy  ain't  simply  h 1,"  exclaims  the 

man  tat  the  case  to  the  left  of  the  door. 

A  few  minutes  pass  and  the  unfortunate  breaks  out 
again: 

"The  bloomin'  fool  that  wrote  this  ought  to  go  to 
some  writing  school  before  he  comes  here  to  expose  his 
ignorance." 

Sarcastic  a  bit,  maybe,  but  you  will  have  to  pardon 
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him.  The  manager  comes  to  the  rescue.  He  is  very 
sorry  he  cannot  read  it;  he  never  took  hieroglyphics  at 
Sanford,  and  he  has  since  been  a  busy  man.  But  he 
calls  the  Tar  Heel  editor.  This  bright  Lilliputian  tries 
and  tries  again;  then  with  a  "damfino",  he  inquires, 
"Who  wrote  it?"  He  is  told  that  the  name  is  at  the  end 
of  the  article.  He  slowly  turns  the  pages  one  by  one, 
with  here  and  there  a  pause,  and  reads  the  signature. 
He  looks  at  the  innocent  copy  again,  and  with  his  char- 
acteristic sarcasm,  vents  himself  thus:    "I   can't   read  it, 

and  what's  more  I  don't  give  a  d n." 

Here  the  editor's  attention  is  called  to  a  sign  on  the 
wall : 

VISITORS  WILL  PLEASE  SWEAR 
ON  OUTSIDE. 

He  goes  out  exhaling  an  atmosphere  of  brimstone. 
We  are  always  sorry  to  see  him  leave,  but  we  are  modest 
and  don't  say  so. 

"I'll  match    for  a  ticket  to  the  game,"  somebody  yells. 

"I'll  crap  you,"  says  a  voice,  from  behind  the  Cottrell 
cylinder. 

"Let's  jeff",  returns  the  manager,  who  swears  he's  a 
lucky  man. 

The  shop  is  instantly  transformed.  Everybody  is 
intent  oil  getting  rich  quick.  Industry  ceases.  Even 
the  timid  freshman  at  the  corner  case  catches  the  fever, 
and  agrees  to  join  in  if  we  "won't  tell". 

We  all  laugh  at  the  losers,  shut  up  the  shop,  and  start 
to  the  game.  Several  of  the  University  publications  are 
long  past  due,  but  that  makes  no  difference.  Our  mana- 
ger's motto  is,  "If  business  interferes  with  pleasure,    to 

h 1  with  business;"  and  we  pride  ourselves   on  living 

up  to  it. 

J.  J.  Pierce;. 
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A  TOKEN  OF  REMEMBRANCE. 

The  mail  was  a  little  late  Tuesday.  While  I  was 
waiting  for  the  rush  to  get  over  I  saw  an  Old  Lady, 
whose  hair  was  streaked  with  grey,  and  form  a  little 
bent,  slowly  making  her  way  through  the  crowd.  As 
she  stood  leaning  up  against  the  wall  waiting  for  the 
boys  to  stop  surg-ing  and  rushing  for  their  mail,  she 
appeared  to  be  very  nervous  and  impatient.  As  soon  as 
the  crowd  had  gone  out  she  approached  the  opening 
where  the  post-master  was  delivering  mail. 

"Is  there  any  letter  for  me  today?"  she  asked  pathet- 
ically. 

When  the  post-master  replied,  "No  letter  today",  she 
gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  as  she  turned  to  walk  out  I  heard 
her  murmur,  "I  wonder  what  has  become  of  him!" 

Wednesday  she  went  away  from  the  post-office  with 
the  same  reply,  "No  letter  today." 

I  happened  to  be  standing  by  when  she  called  for  her 
mail  Thursday.  The  reply  of  the  post-master,  "No  let- 
ter today",  seemed  to  crush  her  very  soul. 

By  this  time  I  had  become  interested  to  know  why  the 
Old  Lady  was  so  anxious  for  a  letter.  I  turned  to  her 
and  asked:  "Have  you  some  people  from  whom  you  are 
expecting  a  letter?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  drying  her  eyes  with  a  red  cotton 
handkerchief,  "my  husband  left  three  weeks  ago,  and  I 
have  not  heard  from  him  yet,  I  am  afraid  he  is  dead." 

As  she  went  out  I  wondered  what  kind  of  a  heart  a 
man  could  have  to  crush  out  the  life  of  a  poor  woman 
so  much  devoted  to  him. 

Just  as  I  was  entering  the  post-office  Friday  I  met  the 
Old  Lady  corning  out  with  a  letter.  She  saw  me  and 
said,  "I  have  a  letter  at  last — will  you  read  it   for  me"? 

She  trembled  as  I  unfolded  the  dirty  sheet  of  rough 
paper. 
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The  letter  was  very  laconic.     It  read: 
"Dear  wife:- 

I  am  in  Grundy,  N.  C.  The  brooze  on  my  hed  where 
you  hit  me  with  the  shoArel  is  giving-  me  a  lot  of  trub- 
ble. 

Are  you  getting  along  all  rig-ht  without  me? 

Yours  truly, 

Solomon." 

I.  G.  Greek. 


EXCHANGES 


The  William  and  Mary  Literary  Magazine  is  just  what 
its  name  implies— literary.  Its  Easter  cover  is  hard 
to  beat  and  its  Easter  stories  and  poetry  likewise.  More 
and  more  college  magazines  are  being'  given  over  to 
short  stories.  This  one  is  quite  in  line  with  the  ten- 
dency apparently.  But  we  shall  be  the  last  to  remark 
on  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  so  long  as  the  stories 
coniform  to  the  standard  maintained  by  the  Lit. 

Rose  is  a  story  to  make  a  vivid  impression  by  its 
boldness  of  conception  and  execution.  It  is  only  a  vari- 
ation, y§t  a  brilliant  variation,  of  the  old  theme  of  illicit 
distilling  in  which  is  worked  out  a  sort  of  cross  between 
those  hair  raising  effusions,  impossible  and  improbable 
feuds  and  detective  stories.  Its  principal  features  are 
lively  action  and  imagination  and  sharply  drawn 
dramatic  situations.  A  Students  Recollection  is  a 
charming  sketch  done  up  in  the  style  of  a  reverie  in 
which  the  inevitable  pipe  plays  a  clever  role.  It  is  said 
that  no  one  can  be  sure  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  piece  is  written  from  its  tone  and  treatment, 
but  in  this  case  the  whole  is  too  permeated  with  the 
aroma  of  a  good  weed  woven  with  a  student's  fancy  for 
us  to  be  mistaken.     It  is  the  real  thing  all  right. 

Our  attention  has  been  attracted,  during  a  year's 
acquaintance  with  exchanges,  to  the  striking  difference 
between  the  typical  Indian  story  of  the  Eastern  maga- 
zines and  that  of  the  Western.  Interest  is  renewed  by 
the  Lucky  Piece  in  the  Lit.  There  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world.  In  the  East  where  there  are  practically 
no  Indians  you  can  get  a  pretty  little  piece  of  literature, 
but  not  a  single  sure-enough  live  Indian;  in  the  West  it 
is  generally  precisely  to  the  coutrarv:  plenty  of  Indian— 
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in  fact,  too  much — but  no  literature.  To  us  it  means 
simply  the  neccessity  of  the  mellowing-  process  of  time 
in  the  production  of  literary  material.  The  Indian  past 
and  g-one  is  worth  infinitely  more  to  literature  than  the 
Indian  present  and  painfully  in  evidence. 

The  April  Brunonian  is  not  as  interesting  as  usual, 
although  the  editorial  work  is  admirably  done.  The 
exchange  editor  devotes  his  department  in  this  number 
very  engagingly  to  "Peer  Gynt",  "Peter  Pan",  and 
"The  Doll's  House".  Such  a  departure  from  the 
usual  program  offers  a  pleasing  variety. 

The  Virginia  Magazine  exchange  editor  ably  discusses 
the  timely  topic:  The  Old  and  the  Modern  Masters  in 
College  Magazines.  He  takes  the  view  that  we  should 
have  more  about  Ibsen,  Tolstoi,  Pinero,  Maeterlink, 
Shaw,  and  other  present  day  centers  of  literary  activity. 
We  agree  with  him  entirely  and  would  urge  an  experi- 
mental incursion  into  these  fields  upon  students,  who 
might  thus  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  new  and  original. 

The  State  Normal  Magazine  for  March  might  weil  be 
dedicated  to  the  muses  of  art,  poetry,  and  history.  At 
least  these  divinities  should  not  feel  in  the  least  slighted 
inasmuch  as  so  many  good  things  in  their  interest  are 
to.  be  found  in  that  interesting  product  of  North  Caro- 
lina femininity.  Among  the  titles  are:  Civil  Art, 
Poetry,  Why  We  Should  Study  Poet?y,  Vance  County, 
and  Chadbourn.  The  young  ladies  do  not  follow  their 
motto,  esse  quam  videri,  so  literally  as  to  be  plain  nor 
yet  disregard  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  effect  frills  and 
flounces,  but  find  the  auream  mediocritatem  in  a  sensi- 
ble and  attractive  magazine. 

SPRING    SONG    IN    MARCH. 

A  faint,  sweet  burst  of  liquid  melody 

Stirs  all  the  woods,  and  makes  the  grasses  sway — 
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A  slender,  pulsing  chord,  blown  o'er  the  plain 
That  rings  and  rises,   falls  and  dies  away— 

The  whisp'ring  wind  is  telling  to  the  trees 
A  wondrous  tale  of  seeing  Spring,  the  fair 

Come  tripping  o'er  the  radiant  hills  at  dawn, 
Wearing  a  wreath  of  roses  in  her  hair. 
— fames  C.  Bardin  in  University  of   Virginia  Magazine. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


All  Alumni  and  all  students  of  the  University  are 
requested  to  aid  in  making-  this  department  of  The 
Magazine  a  success  by  sending-  to  the  alumni  editor  any 
notes  or  information  they  have   concerning   the  alumni. 

Hane  Davis,  '88,  Secretary  of  the  International  Concil- 
iation Association,  and  one  of  the  leading  figures  at  the 
National  Peace  Conference  held  in  New  York,  April  14- 
17,  addressed  the  famous  Bible  class  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller Jr.,  April  13,  on  "America's  part  in  the  peace 
monument'1.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  grandson  of  Ex-Chief 
Justice  Pearson  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina 
and  a  nephew  of  Richard  Pearson  Hobson  of  Alabama. 
While  at  the  University  he  showed  great  interest  in  his 
stud}'  of  Shakespeare  under  Dr.  Hume,  and  since  leaving 
the  University,  both  while  in  America  and  while  in 
Europe  as  Secretary  of  the  International  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague,  he  has  kept  himself  in  close  touch 
with  his  former  institution  and  with  his  Alma  Mater. 

N.  M.  Upchurch,  '06,  is  Superintendent  of  Schools 
at  Selma. 

Thomas  Hume,  Jr.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  '00,  is  Principal  of 
the  West  End  High  School  of  Winston.  Last  summer 
he  studied  Law  at  the  University  and  has  since  that  time 
received  his  license  from  the  Supreme  Court. 

S.  R.  Buxton,  Law  '99,  who  has  made  himself  promi- 
nent in  social  and  religious  circles,  is  mayor  of  Newport 
News,  Va. 

J.  M.  Grainger,  A.B.  University  of  Cincinnati,  '05, 
who  did  graduate  work  at  the  University  in  '05-'06,  is 
Principal  of  the  Boys  School  of  KnoxAnlle,  Tenn. 

Hannis  Taylor,   '68,   has  recently  had    published   his 
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treatise  on  "International  Public  Law", which  has  been 
characterized  by  hig-h  authorities  as  the  best  American 
work  since  Wheaton  and  as  the  fullest  treatise  in  the 
language  on  its  subject. 

W.  S.  Wilkinson,  '87,  is  Secretary  of  the  Underwriters' 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Rocky  Mount. 

J.  B.  Huff,  A.M.  '04,  who  is  also  a  graduate  of  Wake 
Forest,  is  Principal  of  the  Wilmington  High  School,  a 
position  formerly  held  by  Associate  Professor  J.  D.  Ham- 
ilton, of  the  University,  and  by  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  '99. 

Ernest  H.  Woodson,  '99,  is  teller  of  the  First  Nat- 
ional Bank  of  Salisbury. 

Logan  D.  Howell,  '89,  is  editor  of  the  magazine,  The 
Golden  Age,  published  at  47  West  27th  Street,  New 
York. 

Robert  H.  Wright,  '97,  for  some  time  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  History  in  the  Baltimore  City  College,  is 
Principal  of  the  Eastern  Female  High  School  of  Balti- 
more. The  Maryland  Journal  of  Education  speaks  of 
him  as  "a  man  of  quiet  manner  and  forceful  character, 
sincere  and  straightforward  in  his  dealings,  and  withal 
of  charming-  personality." 

Professor  H.  H.  Home,  A.B.,  '95,  Ph.D.  Harvard,  '99, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Dartmouth  College,  is  on 
leave  of  absence  for  the  year.  He  is  engaged  in  research 
work  in  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Besides 
publishing  addresses  and  monographs,  Prof.  Home  has 
contributed  to  the  Science  of  Education  two  important 
books,  The  Philosophy  of  Education,  and  The  Psych- 
ological Principles  of  Education,  both  published  by  the 
MacMillan  Company. 

Dr.  Charles  Hughes  Johnston,  A.B.,  '98,  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard '05,  is  substitute  for  the  year  in  Philosophy  for 
Prof.  Home  of  Dartmouth.  Last  year  Dr.  Johnston 
was  Professor  of  Psychology  at  the  State  Normal  School, 
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East  Stran.dsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Johnston  has 
specialized  in  the  Psychology  of  the  Emotions,  and  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  articles  on  different  phases  of 
this  general  subject.  These  monographs  have  appeared 
in  the  various  psychological  journals.  In  December  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  at  the  meeting  of  which  in  New  York  this 
year  he  read  a  paper  on  Feeling  Analysis  and  Experi- 
mentation. 

B.  H.  Perry,  ex-'06,  is  now  Attorney  and  Counsellor 
at  Law,  at  Henderson. 

J.  W.  Haynes,  '07,  is  practising  Law  at  Asheville. 
Mr.  Haynes  will  come  back  at  Commencement  and  grad- 
uate. 

C.  E.  Hurt,  ex-'08,  is  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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THIS  PUBLICATION  treats  of  important 
events  in  North  Carolina  History,  such 
as  may  throw  light  upon  the  political,  social 
or  religious  life  of  the  people  of  this  State 
during  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
periods,  in  the  form  of  monograps  written  and 
contributed  by  as  reliable  and  painstaking 
historians  as  our  State  can  produce.  The 
Sixth  Volume  began  in  July,  1906     :     :     :     : 
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THOMAS  HUME,   D.D.,  LL.D. 

WHEN  IT  became  definitely  known  that  Dr.  Thomas 
Hume  had  been  granted  an  annuity  from  the 
Carnegie  foundation  fund  and  would  retire  from  active 
service  at  the  end  of  the  present  term,  the  board  of  editors 
of  the  Magazine  cast  about  for  some  appropriate  way  of 
expressing  the  mingled  feelings  of  profound  joy  and 
sincere  regret  with  which  this  news  affected  us.  Believ- 
ing that  the  highest  tribute  that  could  be  paid  him  would 
be  a  simple  statement  of  the  leading  facts  of  his  life, 
we  asked  a  few  of  the  alumni  of  the  University  who 
have  been  intimately  associated  with  him  in  the  class- 
room and  elsewhere  for  brief  sketches  dealing  with  his 
life  and  work.  Without  a  single  exception  they  responded 
with  a  readiness  which  attested  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
work  and  their  hearty  sympathy  with  the  motives  which 
prompted  it.  We  present  these  sketches  to  the  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  University,  not  from  any  sense  of  per- 
functoriness  as  demanded  by  Dr.  Hume's  position,  but 
as  the  heartfelt  tribute  of  the  students,  old  and  new,  to 
the  faithful  friend  and  teacher  who  has  given  us  ungrudg- 
ingly the  best  years  of  a  noble  life. 

H.  H.  Hughks. 


HIS    LIFE. 

N.  W.  Walker, 
Professor  of  School  Organization  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

T  COMMENCEMENT  this  year  Dr.  Thomas  Hume, 
who  has  served  this  University  so  faithfully  for  the 
past  twenty-two  years,  will  resign  as  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature.  Having-  been  granted  an  annuity  from 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, Dr. Hume  takes  this  step  in  order  that  he  may  devote 
himself  to  constructive  literary  work.  He  is  the  first 
teacher  in  North  Carolina  thus  to  be  recognized  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

The  editors  of  the  Magazine  have  decided  to  devote 
this  number  largely  to  a  review  and  an  appreciation  of  Dr. 
Hume's  work  by  some  of  his  former  students  as  a  token 
of  regard  and  esteem.  The  writer  has  been  asked  to 
sketch  briefly  the  facts  of  Dr.  Hume's  life,  but  the  space 
allotted  is  all  too  brief.  For  a  fuller  and  better  account 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Prof.  Collier  Cobb's  memoir  of 
Dr.  Hume  in  the  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina 
from  which  the  facts  here  given  are  mainly  drawn. 

Dr.  Hume  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  October 
21,  1836.  His  parents  were  Rev.  Thomas  Hume,  a  Bap- 
tist minister,  and  Mary  Ann  Gregory,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Richard  B.  Gregory  of  Virginia.  His  paternal  grand- 
father was  Rev.  Thomas  Hume  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  who  came  to  this  country  and  settled 
in  Virginia  about  the  year  1805.  His  maternal  grand- 
mother was  Jane  Adelaide  Gregory  of  Gates  County, 
North  Carolina,  and  through  her  Dr.  Hume  is  connected 
with  the  Gregorys,  the  Winns,  and  the  Harveys  of  this 
State. 

Dr.  Hume  was  prepared  for  college  at  the   Virginia 
Collegiate  Institute  at  Portsmouth.      He  entered  Rich- 
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mond  College  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  class  of  1855.  He 
pursued  graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
for  three  years  and  took  diplomas  in  several  of  the 
schools.  He  then  contemplated  pursuing  his  studies  in 
the  languages  in  one  of  the  German  universities,  but  the 
opening  of  the  war  caused  him  to  abandon  the  plan. 

After  completing  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  he  became  Professor  of  French  and  English 
Literature  in  Chesapeake  Female  College.  This  insti- 
tution in  common  with  so  many  others  was  closed  at  the 
opening  of  the  war.  Dr.  Hume  then  joined  the  Third 
Regiment,  Virginia  Infantry,  and  became  its  chaplain. 
He  was  later  transferred  to  the  post-chaplaincy  at 
Petersburg,  where  he  remained  as  official  pastor  of  the 
Confederate  hospitals  until  the  surrender  at  Appomat- 
tox. 

After  the  war  he  became  Principal  of  the  Petersburg 
Classical  Institute.  And  then  after  a  period  of  study  and 
travel  abroad  he  became  President  of  Roanoke  College  at 
Danville,  Virginia.  While  in  Danville  he  served  for  two 
years  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church.  In  1874  he 
went  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  become  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  that  city.  In  this  position  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  In  1878  he  became  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  in  Norfolk  College.  Here  he  remained  until 
1885  when  he  was  called  to  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina as  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

While  a  student  at  the  University  of  Virginia  Dr. 
Hume  helped  to  organize  the  first  college  Young-  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  the  world  and  wrote  its  consti- 
tution. From  that  day  to  this  his  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  not  waned  nor  has  he 
ceased  to  labor  for  its  advancement.  For  five  years 
after  coming  to  North  Carolina  he  served  as  director  and 
superintendent  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  the  towns 
and  colleges  of  this  State. 
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He  has  received  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  D.D.  from 
Richmond  College  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Wake 
Forest  College. 

On  October  31,  1878,  Dr.  Hume  was  wedded  to  Miss 
Annie  Louise  Whitescarver  of  Virginia.  Four  children 
have  been  born  to  them:  Thomas,  Ann  Wilmer, 
wife  of  Prof.  W.  R.  Vance  of  Washing-ton,  D.  C,  Mary 
Baynham  Gregory,    and  Helen. 

From  the  day  Dr.  Hume  came  to  North  Carolina  in 
1885  he  has  given  himself  unsparingly  for  the  University 
and  the  State.  His  task  has  been  no  easy  one  but  he  has 
met  it  with  the  full  measure  of  his  strength.  He  has 
indeed  been  a  tireless  worker,  and  the  fact  that  his 
efforts  are  so  abundantly  bearing  fruit  should  be  to  him  a 
source  of  gratification.  The  time  which  he  should  have 
devoted  to  rest  and  recreation  he  has  cheerfully  spent  in 
the  service  of  others.  For  many  years  he  has  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  summer  vacation  lecturing  before  sum- 
mer schools,  institutes,  literary  clubs,  and  learned  socie- 
ties. During  the  regular  college  sessions  he  has 
responded  to  as  many  of  the  numerous  invitations  to 
deliver  addresses,  lectures,  and  sermons  as  his  strength 
would  allow.  Besides  this  he  has  directed  the  work  of 
several  literary  clubs  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  All 
this  "University  extension  work"  has  had  a  large 
influence  for  good,  and  has  reflected  no  little  honor  and 
credit  upon  the  University. 

Dr.  Hume  will  long  be  remembered  here  as  the  stu- 
dents' friend.  It  has  been  his  desire  to  make  a  personal 
friend  of  every  young  man  coming  under  his  instruction, 
and  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  honor  of  close  associa- 
tion with  him  will  ever  count  it  a  privilege  to  acknowl- 
edge their  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  help  and  inspiration 
which  have  made  them  better  students  and  stronger  men. 


THE  TEACHER  AND  MAN  OF  CULTURE. 

W.  C.  Smith, 
Prof&ssor  in  Greensboro  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

IN  REVIEW ING  his  college  career  with  a  view  to  as- 
certaining- just  how  great  was  the  influence  exerted 
upon  him  by  his  former  teachers,  every  student, no  doubt, 
is  forced  to  make  himself  the  starting  point  of  observa- 
tion. He  is  led,  as  it  were,  to  take  a  sort  of  inventory 
of  his  mental  growth  and  acquisitions,  seeking  thereby 
to  note,  if  possible,  just  what  intellectual  stock-in-trade 
he  had  at  the  beginning  of  his  college  life,  and  what 
successive  contributions  were  made  to  it  by  the  several 
teachers  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  I  may  perhaps 
be  pardoned,  therefore,  if  in  the  outset  I  seem  to  aban- 
don the  more  direct  approaches  to  my  goal  for  a  straying 
into  by-paths  autobiographical. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  life  of  a  grocer's  clerk,  and,  with- 
out any  preparation  other  than  that  ending  six  years 
previously  in  the  common  schools,  to  register  for  my  first 
course  in  English  under  Dr.  Thomas  Hume  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  In  the  seven  years  that  fol- 
lowed I  completed  eleven  of  the  sixteen  courses  in  Eng- 
lish then  offered  to  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. In  scope  the  work  was  represented  by  two  courses 
in  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  three  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 
History  of  the  English  Language,  one  in  the  History 
and  Philosophy  of  Literature,  two  in  Poetics  and  Lite- 
rary Criticism,  two  in  English  Poetry,  and  one  in  the 
Literary  Study  of  the  Bible.  If  any  criticism  was  ever 
made  that  these  courses  were  merely  nominal,  or  if  any 
student  ever  complained  that  the  work  assigned  was  in- 
sufficient in  amount,  the  criticism  and  the  complaint 
alike  belong  to  those  things  that  have  passed  awayun- 
honored  and  unsung.     Each  of  the  courses  taken  repre. 
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sented  a  full  year  of  collegiate  study,  and  all  of  the 
work  was  under  the  immediate  personal  direction  of  Dr. 
Hume.  Such,  therefore,  the  opportunities  afforded  me 
of  coming  into  daily  contact  with  this  University 
teacher  and  such  the  extent  and  variety  of  experience 
which  enable  me  to  bear  testimony  to  his  ability  and  use- 
fulness. 

What,  then,  of  the  man  who  planned  and  directed  this 
undergraduate  and  graduate  work  ?  What  impress  did 
he  make  upon  the  lives  and  characters  of  his  students  ? 
What  ideals,  what  inspiration,  what  strength,  born  of 
association  with  him,  have  continued  into  these  later 
years  impelling  us  to  worthy  striving  in  the  interest  of 
high  thinking  and  noble  living  ?  Three  elements  or 
sources  of  strength  I  conceive  him  to  have  added  to  the 
lives  of  those  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  acknowledge 
him  master. 

First  of  all,  those  of  us  who  completed  any  considera- 
ble part  of  the  work  outlined  by  Dr.  Hume,  owe  to  him 
an  immense  broadening  of  our  lives  through  extensive 
travels  in  the  world-wide  fields  of  literature.  To  him 
we  owe  it  that  we  may  say  with  Keats: 

"Much  have  I  traveled  in  the  realms  of  gold, 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen." 

Let  any  student  who  has  taken  six  or  more  courses 
under  Dr.  Hume  attempt  the  making  of  a  complete  list 
of  all  the  literary  masterpieces  studied,  and  the  result 
will,  I  think,  be  a  matter  of  no  small  astonishment.  If 
his  memory  need  quickening,  let  him  turn  to  some  good 
manual  of  English  and  American  Literature  and,  be- 
ginning with  our  old  English  epic,  Beowulf,  trace  his 
course,  step  by  step,  through  Caedmon,  Cynewulf ,  Ael- 
fred,  Layamon,  Wiclif,  Chaucer— and  on  through  Brown- 
ing and  Tennyson,  Let  him  check  the  names,  not  of 
authors  read  about,  but  of  complete  works  actually 
studied,  and  the  result,  I  repeat,  will  cause  him  to  mar- 
vel that  under  the  tutelage  of  one  man  he  should   have 
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been  brought  into  the  possession  of  so  goodly  and  ex- 
tensive a  body  of  the  world's  best  thought.  Poetry, — 
epic,  lyric  and  dramatic;  prose, — representative  of  every 
type  and  of  every  author  of  distinction  or  merit, — into 
these  goodly  realms,  to  our  permanent  enrichment,  were 
we  guided  by  Dr.  Hume.  I  have  met  no  man  possessing 
a  more  extensive  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  all 
that  is  best  in  literature,  or  who,  as  guide,  may  be  more 
safely  and  profitably  followed  in  the  world  of  books. 

There  is  another  debt  of  gratitude  which  all  of  his 
former  students  owe  to  Dr.  Hume.  This,  too,  is  sug- 
gested by  the  following  lines  from  Keats  : 

Oft  of  a  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne; 

Yet  never  did  I  breathe  its  pure  serene 

Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold. 

Doubtless  many  of  us  had  often  heard  of  Chaucer, 
Spencer,  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  a  host  of  others 

Whose  fire-hearts  sowed  our  furrows  when 
The  world  was  worthy  of  such  men; — 

possibly  some  of  us  had  read,  or  in  due  time  would  have 
read,  several  of  the  authors  now  numbered  among  our 
familiar  friends;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  to  many 
of  us,  the  life-blood  of  more  than  one  master-spirit 
would  have  remained  most  effectually  sealed  up,  had  not 
Dr.  Hume,  by  sympathetic  interpretation,  by  suggestive 
readings,  and  by  apposite  quotations,  opened  up  to  us 
visions  of  beauty  where  before  were  only  vagueness  and 
obscurity.  Dr.  Hume,  therefore,  not  only  introduced  us 
into  new  and  broader  realms,  but,  accompanying  us  as 
both  guide  and  interpreter,  saw  that  we  were  not  left 
with  the  jargon  of  an  unmeaning  language  ringing  in 
our  ears.  Open  my  books  where  I  will,  I  am  constantly 
coming  upon  passages  which  have  had  music  and  mean- 
ing for  me  since  first  I  heard  him  read  them  aloud.  The 
Berserker  Sage  of  our  Saxon  forefathers,  the  gentle 
raillery  of  Addison,  the  mock-heroics  of  Pope,  the  vain- 
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glorious  boastings  of  Shakespeare's  fat  knight,  the  ten- 
der pathos  of  Tennyson's  "Break,  Break,"  the  lyric  fer- 
vor of  the  Psalms, — -all  this  and  infinitely  more,  it  was 
given  us  to  know  and  feel  through  Dr.  Hume. 

A  third  source  of  inspiration  and  strength  derived 
from  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Hume — and,  in  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  the  editor's  thrice  iterated  instructions 
not  to  exceed  twelve  hundred  words — I  conclude.  Dr. 
Hume  inspired  within  his  students  a  wholesome  love  for 
the  things  of  most  worth.  With  him  we  traveled  widely, 
but  we  never  went  slumming.  From  him  we  learned 
not  only  to  eschew  the  morbid  and  diseased,  but  to  dis- 
tinguish between  artifice  and  art;  to  look  for  "the  accent 
of  high  seriousness  born  of  absolute  sincerity,"  and  to 
lajT  fast  hold  on  the  things  which  make  for  life.  He 
sought,  and  in  a  measure,  I  must  hope  succeeded,  to  de- 
velop in  us  that  attitude  of  mind  which  looks  for  verities; 
that  mental  and  spiritual  attribute  which  enables  us  to 
make  our  own  the  creative  thought  which  is  the  soul  of 
every  great  work, — to  be  able  clearly  to  feel  and  deeply 
to  enjoy  its  best,  we  must  be  able  to  reproduce  it  sympa- 
thetically within  ourselves.  A  simple  fact  this  in  the 
psychology  of  apperception,  but  one  often  unrealized  by 
the  student  of  literature.  There  are  other  sources  of 
strength  which  come  to  us  from  this  University  teacher, 
but  of  the  things  mentioned  and  those  unmentioned, 
this  I  count  the  chief,  that  as  students  of  Thomas  Hume 
we  were  taught  to  hold  fast  to  this: — "Spiritual  things 
are  spiritually  discerned." 


HIS    METHOD. 

Leonard  Charles  Van  Noppen. 

WHEN  a  veteran  college  professor,  near  the  close 
of  a  long-  and  laborious  life,  is  permitted  to  re- 
sign the  chair  he  has  filled  so  ably,  sweet  must  be  the 
appreciation  of  those  whom  his  labors  have  benefitted. 
Than  this,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  dearer  reward  save 
the  happy  consciousness  of  a  work  well  done.  Doubt- 
less many  of  the  Alumni,  like  myself,  were  glad  to  hear 
that  the  unremitting  devotion  of  our  former  teacher  has 
at  last  obtained  some  recognition.  By  its  choice  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Hume,  as  the  first  educator  in  North  Carolina 
to  deserve  and  to  receive  an  annuity,  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  has  done  itself  honor.  It  would  have  to  go 
far  to  do  better. 

In  order  that  we  may  rigmtly  understand  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  true  method  in  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture it  may  be  well  first  to  present  its  contrast.  I  refer 
to  the  vaunted  system  which  lays  its  stress  upon  exami- 
nations and  its  continued  emphasis  upon  inconsequential 
details.  A  retentive  and  servile  verbal  memory,  so  often 
strong  in  proportion  as  the  reasoning  faculties  are 
weak,  though  the  usual  concomitant  of  mental  imma- 
turity, is  now,  unfortunately,  the  main  factor  in  the 
attainment  of  that  succession  of  degrees  which  is  to-day 
the  pre-requisite  of  a  university  professorship. 

Knowledge  itself,  however,  is  but  the  cold  commodity 
of  the  scholastic  mind  if  it  have  not  the  fire  and  the 
savour  of  a  kindling  imagination  and  a  sacrificing  soul. 
The  great  teacher  always  inspires.  The  mere  function 
of  pedagogue  can  be  performed  with  a  duteous  and 
punctilious  observance  even  by  the  prosaic,  the  meretric- 
ious and  the  mediocre.  It  was  to  such  that  a  recent 
student   referred,   when  he  confessed  with  unconscious 
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humor:  "We  took  Milton  line  by  line  and  the  teacher 
explained  away  every  illusion." 

The  joyless  ingenuities  by  which  these  pretentious 
dry-as-dusts  and  pettifogging  sciolists  contrive  to  make 
the  simple  complicated  past  understanding  would,  if 
exerted  to  make  the  complex  simple,  be  worthy  of  no 
little  commendation.  But  never  satisfied  until  all  that 
was  elemental,  fine  and  natural  evaporates  into  everlast- 
ing loss,  they  pursue  their  passion  for  analysis  to  the 
bitter  end. 

Such  a  method,  resulting  as  it  does  in  the  complete 
ossification  of  originality,  ignores  the  charm  of  liter- 
ature and  leaves  the  student,  no  matter  how  hungry  he 
may  be  for  the  essentials,  to  starve  in  the  midst  of 
plenty.  When  he  might  feast  on  goldfish  with  Lucul- 
lus  he  must  be  content  to  angle,  with  an  infinite 
patience  worthy  of  genius,  for  minnows  in  the  stagnant 
darkness  of  a  glossary.  Thus  Parnassus  is  diminished 
to  a  mole-hill,  and  Pegasus,  shorn  of  his  wings,  is  re- 
duced to  a  microscopic  remembrance,  while  of  poetry 
only  the  recondite  remains. 

The  dictionary,  that  code  of  the  commonplace,  has 
therefore  become  the  creed  of  culture  and  the  law  of 
last  resort.  Hence  it  is  not  enough  that  poor  Shake- 
speare must  die  a  thousand  deaths  a  day,  but  also  he 
must  be  buried  beneath  mountains  of  multitudinous 
notes;  while  with  funereal  monotones  the  erudite  pro- 
fessor, official  sexton  of  the  Muses,  drones  somnolent 
dirges  till  his  hearers  drowse. 

Over  every  masterpiece  blows  a  withering  sirocco  of 
criticism,  leaving  what  was  beautifiul  a  barren  waste. 
No  wonder  that  the  milk  of  human  kindness  turns  sour 
in  the  breast,  that  each  generous  impulse  becomes  pet- 
rified, and  that  the  forces  of  creation  are  sterilized  till 
of  the  spontaneous  passions  of  youth  nothing  is  left  but 
an  arid  mind  and  a  desiccated  soul. 

On  most  the  knowledge  so  sedulously  acquired  at  col- 
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lege  hangs  like  a  dead  weight  of  incompetence.  Fet- 
tered with  formula  and  hampered  by  precedent  they 
stumble  where  they  would  soar.  Rarely  does  your 
Valedictorian  win  that  wisdom  which  obtains  success. 
In  the  working  world  of  men  his  glittering  triumphs  are 
accounted  but  tinsel,  his  grandiloquent  phrases  but  "a 
sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal."  His  very  en- 
trance into  life  is  a  message  of  farewell.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Knowledge  has  here  not  been  achieved 
but  only  super-imposed.  The  loud-lunged  Ego,  so 
assiduously  developed,  is,  after  the  process  of  incuba- 
tion is  ended,  only  remarkable  for  its  long  ears.  Like 
the  owl,  made  blind  with  too  much  light,  such  a  com- 
pound of  premature  opinions  and  undigested  premises 
blinks  perpetually  but  cannot  see.  "There  is  no  specu- 
lation in  those  eyes." 

This  method  of  exalting  the  mediocre  and  of  adding 
to  native  incapacity  a  useless  and  unnatural  accretion  is 
particularly  characteristic  of  those  of  our  modern  pro- 
fessors of  literature  who  are  anchored  to  the  German 
system.  Where  once  the  student  was  inspired  to  culti- 
vate his  capacity  for  growth  by  browsing  upon  succulent 
masterpieces  he  is  now  required  to  grub  for  dry  and 
bitter  roots.  To  dull  his  original  impulses  no  pains  are 
spared.  No  longer  does  he  read  the  soul  of  Hamlet  by 
the  waning  light  of  Ophelia's  eyes.  No,  there  are 
sterner  and  more  momentous  problems:  "How  many  weak 
endings  in  a  strong  scene?"  "What  is  the  derivation  of 
a  tear?"  "What  certain  similes  are  suggested  by 
uncertain  metaphors?"  "Why  did  Othello  resort  to 
repetition  when  he  had  nothing  more  to  repeat?"  Con- 
sult the  text-books  now  in  vogue  and  you  will  discover 
things  equally  inane  and  unproductive  on  almost  every 
page. 

And  this  is  the  way  to  teach  literature!  Cram,  cram 
till  you  have  appendicitis  of  the  brain.  Then  if  you 
should  survive  an  examination  you  will  be  rewarded 
with  a  degree. 
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The  Academic  has  worn  itself  threadbare.  We  must 
return  to  that  old  and  more  inspiring-  method,  where  the 
student  not  only  does  his  own  thinking-  but  is  encouraged 
to'  the  top  of  his  originality. 

And  such,  fortunately,  was  the  method  of  Dr.  Hume. 
He  gave  you  no  scalpel  to  dissect  the  cadaver  of  a  master- 
piece. He  only  placed  before  you  the  ever-living  theme, 
arrayed  in  its  original  brightness.  He  did  not  so  weary 
us  with  memories  of  what  Matthew  Arnold  thought  and 
of  what  Macaulay  said  that  we  forgot  what  we  thought 
ourselves.  He  was  the  uncompromising  foe  of  the 
mechanical  and  never  lost  sight  of  the  proportions. 

It  is  only  after  the  lapse  of  years,  after  a  large  and 
varied  experience  at  other  universities,  that  I  am  at  last 
able  to  appreciate  him  at  his  true  value.  Only  of  late 
has  his  personality,  so  scintillant  with  keen  enthusiasms, 
so  sparkling  with  sudden  facets  of  surprise,  begun  to 
dawn  upon  me  as  the  teacher  far  excellence — one  of  the 
most  remarkable  educators  of  our  time.  He  had  a  fac- 
ulty for  reconstruction  and  for  exegesis  which  but  few 
have  equaled.  He  made  you  see  a  masterpiece  at  a 
glance.  Mercurial  by  nature  he  was  impulsive,  but  this 
only  made  him  the  most  spontaneous  of  instructors. 
Unlike  those  academic  charlatans,  the  pompous  scho- 
liasts, he  made  us  forget  that  we  were  taught  and  made 
us  remember,  if  not  the  body,  at  least  the  soul  of  his 
discourse.  He  invested  his  interpretation  with  a  grace 
of  thoug-ht  and  a  charm  of  expression  which  enabled  us 
to  see  the  subject  in  the  light  of  a  sudden  discovery. 
But  better  than  this  he  elicited  from  each  the  expression 
of  his  potential  personality.  The  dormant  wonder  and 
the  latent  aspiration  of  which  we  were  not  aware  he 
woke  into  tentative  words.  And  in  verse  and  prose,  in 
essay,  thesis  and  oration,  we  were  inspired  to  give  utter- 
ance to  the  best  of  our  own  selves. 

This  was,  no  doubt,  altogether  opposed  to  the  barren, 
derivative  and  analytical  procedure  of  the  mere  philolo- 
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gist;  but  as  it  made  the  mind  keen  for  beauty  and  gave 
an  unfailing-  zest  to  study  it  was  at  least  productive  of 
productiveness. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  enkind- 
ling personality  than  that  of  this  enthusiastic  teacher. 
Ivike  a  very  Ariel,  irradiating  sympathy,  he  hovered 
above,  our  meditations,  and  where  he  beckoned  we  fol- 
lowed. With  eloquent  gesture  and  illuminating  phrase, 
by  occasional  precept  and  by  unceasing  example,  he 
knew  how  to  encourage  those  who  else  had  lost  heart. 
Each  separate  mind  he  set  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
and  the  quest  was  always  the  individual  self.  The 
characters  of  Shakespeare, — whom  Scherer  called  "next 
to  God  the  greatest  creator  of  souls," — he  knew  them  all: 
— knew  them  so  intimately  that  he  could  sometimes  by  a 
gesture  show  us  the  main-spring  of  their  emotions. 
Falstaff  and  mad-cap  Prince  Hal,  Hamlet,  Lear,  and 
Othello — these  and  a  hundred  more  we  met,  through 
his  courtesy,  one  by  one;  and  we  learned  to  love  them 
with  the  exceeding  love  of  their  creator.  Never  had  the 
Bard  of  Avon  a  better  and  more  suggestive  expositor 
than  Dr.  Thomas  Hume.  The  lights  and  the  shadows, 
the  plot  within  plot,  all  the  luminous  depths  of  each 
populous  dramatic  perspective  we  saw  through  his 
accustomed  eyes. 

Of  Milton  and  Tennyson,  of  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Shelley  he  gave  us  such  glimpses  as  no  material  book 
could  give.  Many  and  wonderful  were  the  excursions 
into  Arcady,  when,  with  him  for  guide,  we  explored 
what  otherwise  had  proved  a  thorny  wilderness.  Then 
through  the  mazes  of  medieval  legend  he  led  us  into 
realms  of  "high  Romance."  That  some  should  have 
been  unable  to  follow  him,  who  footed  it  so  nimbly  up 
the  peaks  of  song,  does  but  prove  their  mental  sluggish- 
ness. He  was  too  swift  for  laggards.  To  keep  pace 
with  his  imagination  required  not  only  unusual  alert- 
ness but  also  a  long  endurance. 
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He  could  so  coordinate  differentiations  and  apparent 
divergencies  that  what  seemed  at  first  an  incomprehen- 
sible tangle  of  inconsistencies  became  soon  an  alluring- 
synthesis,  a  well-ordered  system  under  the  domain  of 
law.  How  he  stood  the  strain  of  all  those  toilful  years 
passes  comprehension;  for  he  bore  the  burden  both  of 
the  department  of  the  English  Language,  including 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  of  the  department  of  English  Litera- 
ture— a  weight  which,  proportioned  to  Atlantean  shoul- 
ders, would  have  crushed  a  less  indomitable  spirit  long 
ago.  All  of  his  energies  were  taxed  to  the  utmost. 
The  result  was  that  the  close  of  every  session  found  him 
drained  of  vitality.  It  is  not  often  that  one  can  work  a 
great  capacity  to  death;  but  here  was  an  unusual  talent, 
willing  and  inexhaustible,  which  could  be  worked  day 
and  night. 

Has  not  the  time  come  for  us  to  ask  honestly  how  such 
services  are  valued  by  our  great  commonwealth?  Those 
of  us  who  are  not  admitted  into  the  arcana  of  their 
directorates  wonder  whether  the  genius  of  ingratitude 
still  rules  these  republics  and  shapes  their  action  toward 
the  real  power  behind  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people, 
these  teachers  of  the  best  literature.  Would  it  be  to 
consider  too  curiously  if  we  enquired  whether  they  adopt 
a  sliding  scale  of  salaries  until  they  gently  but  relent- 
lessly let  them  out  to  graze  on  nothing  more  substant- 
ial than  the  ideals  so  consistently  held?  Does  it  save 
them  from  the  shame  of  such  lofty  unconcern  that  while 
they  give  nothing  for  the  remainder  of  life  to  the  talent 
which  has  consecrated  itself  to  their  service,  the  neces- 
sarily limited  endowment  of  a  wise  individual  steps  into 
the  breach.  He  does  not  name  it  charity.  He  calls  it 
justice,  the  equity  which  society  owes  one  who  if  he 
does  his  work  well  cannot  feather  his  nest  by  speculat- 
ions except  those  of  the  ideal  world.  Even  the  modicum 
of  aid  comes  in  rare  cases.  Our  beautiful  memorials 
butter  no  parsnips.     Do  such  possibilities   in  the  eco- 
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nomics  of  educational  administration  commend  them- 
selves to  the  college,  world?  What  a  glorious  old  age 
the  increasingly  rich  state  holds  out  to  the  Oslerized 
scholar!  No  more  distracted  by  the  recurrence  of  a  sor- 
did salary  he  may  give  himself  to  continued  devotion 
and  nourish  his  enthusiasm  for  martyrdom,  while  the 
commonwealth  rejoices  in  the  easy  skill  with  which  it 
has  saved  its  resources  at  the  expense  of  a  noble  servant 
and  shifted  all  the  material  burden  of  gratitude. 


THE    TEACHER    AND    STUDENTS'    FRIEND. 

Geo.  S.  Wills, 
Professor  of  English  in  Greenboro  Female  College. 

'"THHE  best  services  of  Dr.  Hume  in  the  University  of 
X  North  Carolina  have  been  of  a  kind  not  to  be  meas- 
ured. An  examination  of  his  courses  as  described  in  the 
catalogues  during- the  past  twenty-two  years,  an  estimat- 
ing- of  his  work  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  and  a  noting 
of  his  lectures  outside  of  the  class-room,  and  of  his  ser- 
mons, show  the  amount  of  his  work  to  have  been  sur- 
prisingly large,  especially  so  when  one  considers 
the  conscientious  thoroughness  with  which  he  has 
done  it  all,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  he  has  brought  to 
every  detail  of  it.  These  things,  however,  important  as 
they  are,  do  not  comprise  his  best  service.  That  cannot 
be  tabulated,  nor  can  its  value  be  even  approximately 
estimated.  It  is  comprised  in  the  ideals  which  he  as  a 
teacher  of  English  has  always  kept  before  himself  and 
his  pupils,  in  his  power  to  inspire  the  men  who  have  sat 
under  his  instruction,  and  in  his  constant  friendship  for 
all  the  students. 

As  I  write  this  article  there  lie  on  my  desk  nearly  half 
a  dozen  magazine  and  newspaper  articles  of  a  high  order, 
published  within  the  past  five  or  six  weeks,  which  go 
searchingly  into  the  subject  of  the  teaching  of  English 
in  all  grades  of  school,  college,  and  university  work. 
They  especially  consider  the  courses  and  methods  which 
have  been  introduced  and  developed  within  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  and  which  have  been  adopted  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United 
States.  These  articles  are  almost  unanimous  in  the  opin- 
ion that  much  of  what  has  been  done  must  be  discarded, 
and  that  if  the  results  of  the  teaching  of  English  are  to 
be  worthy  of  the  effort  involved,  the  prevailing  methods 
must  be  changed.      But   the  conclusions  which    these 
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writers  and  teachers  are  now  reaching-,  Dr.  Hume  reach- 
ed earlj  in  his  teaching  career,  and  from  the  beginning 
of  his  connection  with  the  University  he  has  consist- 
ently stood  for  them.  A  man  can  find  praiseworthy  satis- 
faction in  seing  his  professional  brethren  coming  to  the 
ground  which  he  has  always  stood  upon,  but  which  they 
only  after  repeated  experiments  believe  to  be  solid. 

Although  Dr.  Hume  has  at  no  time  underestimated  the 
value  of  the  history  of  literature,  of  criticism,  or  of  phi- 
lology, he  has  always  maintained  as  a  cardinal  princi- 
ple that  a  teacher  of  English  must  teach  first  the  litera- 
ture for  its  own  sake.  Fortifying-  these  views  with  a 
wide  knowledge  of  hisisubject,  a  keen  critical  ability,  and 
an  unlimited  enthusiasm,  he  came  to  the  University  in 
1885,  as  its  first  professor  of  Eng-lish.  That  subject  had 
before  been  an  adjunct  to  another  department.  Upon  Dr. 
Hume,  then,  depended  the  direction  it  should  take  as  an 
independent  department,  and  wisely  did  he  meet  the 
occasion. 

A  teacher  of  Eng-lish  maintaining-  this  attitude  to- 
wards his  work  must  depend  for  his  success  largely  upon 
his  ability  to  inspire  his  pupils  with  something-  of  his 
own  spirit.  A  student,  though  ignorant  of  the  content 
and  dull  to  the  meaning  of  even  the  best  literature, 
needed  but  to  surrender  himself  to  the  influence  of  his 
teacher  to  find  himself  awakening  to  a  wealth  that  he 
had  not  even  dreamed  of,  and  impelled  to  go  forward  on 
his  own  account  when  bis  teacher's  task  had  been  only  to 
point  the  way.  Much  more  did  the  student  who  brought 
to  his  work  intelligent  interest  and  responsive  enthusi- 
asm find  a  sympathetic  and  tireless  conservator  of  his 
interest  and  director  of  his  enthusiasm. 

The  service  of  Dr.  Hume  for  students,  however,  was 
not  confined  to  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties. 
He  held  at  the  command  of  the  men  in  his  classes  every 
resource  within  himself  and  his  home.  He  was  never 
too  busy  or  too  weary  to  meet  a  student  in  personal  con- 
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ference,  and  to  give  him  all  the  time  and  energy  that 
could  be  of  service  to  him.  More  than  this,  he  held 
himself  the  friend  of  all  the  students  in  all  their  con- 
cerns. He  was  habitually  ready  to  overlook  as  far  as 
possible  the  evil  in  a  man,  and  to  make  the  most  of  the 
good.  Whether  the  matter  were  one  of  college  disci- 
pline or  of  personal  life,  Dr.  Hume's  attitude  was  the 
same — to  give  a  man  all  the  encouragement  and  the  help 
possible  to  enable  him  to  make  the  best  of  himself.  There 
are  today  not  a  few  old  University  men,  strong  in  their 
moral  and  spiritual  lives,  who  date  to  a  talk  with  Dr. 
Hume  the  beginning  of  their  definite  purpose  to  live 
worthily.  But  at  this  point  I  can  go  no  further.  Those 
things,  belonging  to  the  inner  lives  of  men  and  concern- 
ing their  close  personal  relations,  are  not  to  be  dwelt 
upon.  But  not  to  mention  them  would  leave  my  subject 
essentially  incomplete;  for  of  such  has  been  made  up 
much  of  the  best  of  Dr.  Hume's  service  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 


THE    LITERARY    ARTIST. 

H.  H.  Williams, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

THE  teaching- of  Langnage  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 
To  teach  English  to  Americans  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  a  college  course.  Dr.  Hume  has 
taught  English  twenty-five  years  in  the  University. 

Dr.  Hume's  work  has  centered  about  Shakespere.  At 
one  time  he  made  the  Shakespere  Club  the  center  of 
University  life.  Professors  in  other  departments  were 
members  of  this  club.  They  took  an  active  part  in  its 
work.  So  enthusiastic  did  the  Professor  of  Latin,  Dr. 
Winston,  become  that  he  insisted  that  a  man  needed 
only  two  books,  the  Bible  and  Shakespere.  Shakespere 
Clubs  sprang  up  in  many  places  in  the  State  and  Dr. 
Hume  has  made  annual  visitations  to  these  clubs.  The 
enthusiasm  of  these  clubs  for  their  patron  Saint 
has  been  beautiful. 

The  Shakespere  Club  has  sent  out  teachers  of  English 
and  writers  of  English  over  the  country.  The  best  of 
all  the  young  teachers  of  English  in  the  South  are  a 
product  of  this  club.  In  view  of  these  facts  we  do  well 
to  ask  the  explanation  of  this  happy  result.  And  I 
gladly  give  my  view. 

I  heard  Dr.  Hume  for  the  first  time  seventeen  years 
ago.  I  came  from  Cambridge  to  Chapel  Hill.  James 
Russell  Lowell  had  spoken  to  Harvard  students  that 
spring.  I  heard  him.  I  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  beauti- 
ful things.  For  Harvard  loves  beauty.  On  my  first 
Sunday  in  Chapel  Hill  as  a  teacher  we  all  went  to  the 
chapel.  Dr.  Hume  was  to  take  part  in  the  service.  He 
spoke  to  the  students  and  then  made  a  prayer.  The 
noble  and  loving  sentiment  of  that  prayer  caught  me  at 
once.  I  could  worship.  The  hour  was  holy.  A  sense 
of  Beauty  possessed  us.     The  expression  of  the  feeling 
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flowed  on  and  finally  the  climax  came  in  the  appeal 
that  these  students  would  yield  themselves  "in  the  dewy 
and  liquid  morn  of  youth.''''  Hearing-  that  sentence 
affected  me  permanently.  It  was  the  touch  of  the 
master.  It  was  art.  That  is  power.  The  power  of 
Beauty.  It  was  the  feeling-  one  has  when  he  looks  upon 
a  masterful  thing. 

Here  is  the  power  of  Dr.  Hume.  He  groups  words 
for  literary  expression  with  a  master's  hand.  You  never 
saw  a  student  of  his  who  could  not  quote  some  fine 
thing  Dr.  Hume  has  said.  Truth,  Goodness,  Beauty, 
these  are  the  elemental  powers.  Dr.  Hume  has  his 
being  in  the  world  of  Beauty. 


THE    CONSTRUCTIVE    TEACHER. 

Josephus    Daniels. 

THE  FIRST  nomination  of  a  North  Carolina  pro- 
fessor under  the  provisions  of  the  Carnegie  foun- 
dation for  the  advancement  of  teaching-,  for  an  annuity 
upon  retirement,  could  not  have  been  more  worthily 
bestowed  than  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hume,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  recently  elected  Professor 
Emeritus  of  English,  and  whose  resignation  has  been 
filed  to  take  effect  in  June. 

For  twenty-one  years  Dr.  Hume  has  performed  not 
only  a  high  order  of  useful  work  in  his  department  at 
the  University,  but  has,  possibly  as  extensively  as  any 
man  in  the  State  not  in  political  life,  impressed  his  per- 
sonality upon  the  people  of  the  State  at  large.  During 
this  time  Dr.  Hume  has  consistently  and  unselfishly 
labored  towards  inspiring  in  the  people  generally  a  love 
of  the  English  language  and  the  ambition  for  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  masters  of  English  Lit- 
erature and  their  work.  To  his  endeavors  he  has  brought 
a  deep  and  ever  ripening  learning  combined  with  an 
ever  young  enthusiasm  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
estimate  the  circle  in  which  his  influence  has  been  felt. 
He  has  had  through  it  all  the  typical  scholar's  indiffer- 
ence to  return  and  eagerness  in  pursuit.  When,  after 
worthy  labors,  the  time  has  come  when  further  activity 
should  be  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  necessity,  the  Carnegie 
endowment  finds  in  his  case  its  ideal  operation. 

Dr,  Hume  organized  the  Department  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  in  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1885  and  for  sixteen  years  of  unremitting  labor 
conducted  both  lines  of  work.  When  the  growth  of  the 
institution  finally  demanded  an  increase  of  forces,  one 
professor,  an    associate  professor  and   three   instructors 
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were  added  to  the  department.  Since  then  Dr.  Hume 
has  found  more  congenial  work,  though  it  could  not  have 
been  more  devoted",  as  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
giving  attention  in  chief  to  Senior  and  Graduate  classes. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  young  men  who  have  received 
his  instruction  and  come  under  his  influence,  there  will 
not  be  one  who  will  not  take  pleasure  in  the  fact  that 
after  so  arduous  and  useful  a  life  of  service,  Dr.  Hume 
has  been  given  the  final  reward  of  being  able  to  follow 
his  bent. 

Those  who  know  the  man,  who  appreciate  his  quali- 
ties, his  learning  and  his  passion  for  literary,  educational 
and  religious  work  which  has  found  expression  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  State,  realize  that  in  his  case  retire- 
ment does  not  mean  stagnation;  and  they  hope,  with  the 
State  at  large,  that  his  unbounding  energy  may  yet  find 
many  years  in  which  to  exercise  itself  in  the  channels 
of  literary  activity  and  example  to  which  he  was  fitted 
by  nature  and  perfected  by  life. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

At  a  meeting-  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  held  in  the  city  of  Raleigh  on 
the  25th  day  of  January,  1907,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved: 

First:  That  we  express  to  Dr.  Thomas  Hume,  upon 
his  retirement  from  active  participation  in  the  class 
work  of  the  University,  our  appreciation  of  the  great 
and  unselfish  services  which  for  more  than  twenty-one 
years  he  has  rendered  the  Commonwealth,  first  as  Pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Languag-e  and  Literature,  and  after- 
ward as  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina. 

Second:  That  we  point  with  special  pride  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  ever  been  a  great  force  in  the  life  of  our 
State  in  the  inculcation  of  the  high  spiritual  ideals  that 
have  influenced  the  personal  character  of  so  many  Uni- 
versity students.  Not  the  least  among  his  services  may 
be  noted  the  formation  of  the  Shakespeare  Club,  the 
introduction  into  the  college  life  of  our  State  of  the 
Student's  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions, 
the  reorganization  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  institution  of  a  University  course  of 
study  in  the  Literature  of  the  English  Bible. 

Third:  That  his  learning,  his  passion  for  literary, 
educational,  and  religious  work,  his  constant,  unceasing- 
activity  during  the  transition  period  of  educational  work 
in  North  Carolina  have  endeared  him  to  us  personally 
and  to  the  State  as  one  who  has  conspicuously  contributed 
to  its  growth,  its  development,  and  its  renown. 

Chaki.es  E.  Stedman, 
E.  J.  Hau„ 

J.    AUJRN    Hoi/T, 

Committee. 


AN   INDIAN   RELIC. 

W.  H.  Jones. 

Here  lies  unearthed,  from  depth  of  furrow  thrown, 

Washed  clean  by  raiu,  a  white  flint  arrow-head. 

What  musing's  on  an  age,  a  race,  that's  dead 

Respond  to  sight  of  that  rude-carven  stone; 

No  pictured  fairy  land  that  I  have  known 

In  idle  dream,  in  story  heard  or  read, 

Has  half  the  magic  charm  of  that  which  bred 

The  Red  Man  and  all  the  Red  Man  called  his  own. 

Here  on  this  treeless,  cultivated  slope 

A  forest  stood,  two  hundred  years  ago, 

High  arched  and  cool.     Below  its  leafy  spread 

The  air  was  sweet  with  jasmine  and  heliotrope; 

Bright  birds  in  trees  called  to  their  mates  below: 

Here  passed  a  sandaled  foot  with  noiseless  tread. 


THE   ETERNITY   MOMENTS. 

S.  H.  Lyle,  Jr. 

A  moment  and  an  eternity! 

A  moment  while  the  fallen  Prince 

Of  Heaven,  the  mighty  Apollyon, 

Out  cast  from  the  King's  rich-chambered  court, 

In  mid  air  hovered  the  space  of  the  flash 

Of  the  bolt  that  rent  the  stars  apart, 

And  hurled  through  limitless  void 

The  once  famed  Prince  of  God's  first  choice, 

With  his  treason-dyed  cohorts  clustering  round; 

A  moment  as  time  is  marked  by  men, 

But  an  eternity  of  God's  great  dreams 

Of  world  peace  wrecked  and  ruined, 

And  a  Heaven  spoiled  to  form  a  Hell! 

A  moment  while  our  Savior  hung 

'Twixt  life  and  death  on   the  blood-stained  cross, 

And  gazed  below  and  sadly  said: 

"Forgive;  they  know  not  what  they  do;" 

A  moment  as  men  count  the  flight 

Of  time  as  hour  swift  flies  to  day, 

And  days  are  lost  in  centuries; 

Yet  in  itself  an  age  of  ages, 

An  eternity  for  souls,  else  lost. 

That,  hovering  near  the  flame-red  pit 

And  heeding  the  roar  of  the  death  beneath, 

Burst  through  the  shadow  to  the  bright, 

Everlasting  glory  of  immortal  life. 


OUR    DEBT    TO    CORNELIUS     HARNETT.* 

C.  Alphonso   Smith,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 


ON  THE  28th  of  Aprilf,  1781,  thereMied  in  the  town  of 
Wilmington,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  a  man  whose 
fame  as  a  civic  leader  finds  a  unique  attestation  in  the  very 
obstacles  that  it  has  had  to  surmount.  Scholar  though  he 
was,  we  look  in  vain  for  a  book,  a  pamphlet,  or  even  an 
entire  speech  of  his  own  inditing.  If  a  funeral  oration 
was  pronounced  over  him  or  an  obituary  written  about 
him,  neither  has  come  down  to  us.  There  is  not  in  ex- 
istence a  statue  or  even  a  bust  or  picture  of  any  sort  to 
indicate  to  the  eye  what  manner  of  man  he  was)  He 
left  neither  son  nor  daughter  to  perpetuate  his  name  or 
to  plead  with  posterity  for  his  fame.  The  brief  inscrip- 
tion which  he  asked  to  be  placed  upon  his  modest  tomb 
makes  no  mention  of  any  service,  public  or  private,  that 
he  ever  rendered.  And  yet,  to  one  who  studies  impar- 
tially the  annals  of  this  State  during-  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  conviction  will  become  irresisti- 
ble that  the  mightiest  single  force  in  North  Carolina  his- 
tory during  the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary  period  was 
Cornelius  Harnett,  of  New  Hanover  County. 

Members  of  the  North  Carolina  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America,  the  honors  of  this  day  are  yours.  In 
behalf  of  the  city  of  Wilmington,  of  the  County  of  New 
Hanover,  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  section,  of  the  State  of 

(*)  An  address  delivered  hi  Wilmington,  N.  C,  May  2,  1907,  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  monument  erected  to  Cornelius  Harnett  by 
the  North  Carolina  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

(j)  The  inscription  on  Harnett's  tomb,  "Died  April  20,  1781,"  is 
plainly  incorrect.  His  will,  written  in  his  own  handwriting,  is 
dated  April  28th.  Tradition  has  it  that  he  died  immediately  after 
making  his  will. 
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North  Carolina,  in  behalf  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  what- 
ever breast  it  beats,  I  thank  you  for  your  memorial  to 
the  dead  and  your  incentive  to  the  living-.  This  monu- 
ment marks  a  new  recognition  of  Harnett's  services  to 
his  State  and  Nation.  It  means  that  his  fame  enters  to- 
day upon  another  stage  of  its  triumphal  progress.  It 
proclaims  also  that  the  brave  men  who  wrought  with 
him  in  camp  or  council,  the  knighthood  of  the  Lower 
Cape  Fear,  shall  again  be  re-enthroned  and  re-acknowl- 
edged. 

"On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream, 

We  set  today  a  votive  stone; 
That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem, 

When  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 

Spirit  that  made  those  heroes  dare 

To  die,  and  leave  their  children  free, 
Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 

The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  thee." 

II. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  enter  upon  a 
detailed  biography  of  Cornelius  Harnett.  Such  a  biog- 
raphy is  made  possible,  however,  by  the  completed  publi- 
cation of  the  Colonial  and  State Records  of  "North  Carolina* :. 
There  are  in  these  twenty-six  volumes  more  than  eight 
hundred  references  to  the  activities  of  Cornelius  Harnett.  u 
A  careful  reading  of  these  references  will  convince  any 
one  that  Harnett  not  only  deserves  to  rank  but  will  yet 
rank  as  a  national  figure  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Revolution.  So  closely  was  he  connected  with  the  Rev- 
olutionary movement,  so  accurate^  did  he  typify  its 
spirit  and  purposes,  that  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  pre-established  harmony  between  the  mind  of 
Cornelius  Harnett  and  the  popular  impulses  of  the  time. 

(*)  "The  best  printed  records  are  those  of  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  North  Caro- 
lina." (Hart's  American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  vol.  II, 
P.  6.) 
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If  it  be  true,  as  Browning  says,  that 

"A  people  is  but  the  attempt  of  many 
To  rise  to  the  completer  life  of  one," 

then  Cornelius  Harnett  is  distinctively  the  Revolutionar}-- 
hero  of  North  Carolina. 

Let  me  correct  at  the  outset  the  mistaken  idea  that 
Harnett  was  born  in  England.  This  view  was  universal 
until  the  Honorable  George  Davis,  in  an  address  deliv- 
ered at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  June  8,  1855, 
showed  that  the  historians  had  confused  Harnett  with 
his  father,  Cornelius  Harnett,  Senior,  and  that  the  son 
was  almost  certainly  born  in  Chowan  County,  North  Car- 
olina*. That  he  was  born  in  North  Carolina  and 
probably  in  Edenton,  Chowan  County,  is  plainly  estab- 
lished by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Har- 
nett written  by  Governor  Caswell,  September  2,  1777f: 
"We  have  been  alarmed  with  the  rising  of  Tories 
and  forming  of  conspiracies:  the  former  among  the 
Highlanders  and  Regulators  and  in  the  count}'  in 
which  you  had  the  honor  to  draw  your  first  breath, 
and  in  Bertie  and  Martin."  He  was  born  April  20, 
1723,  and  was  thus  but  a  few  months  younger  than 
Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  a  name  that  was 
to  be  associated  with  his  in  later  years  by  friend  and  foe. 

The  only  sketch  that  we  have  of  Harnett's  personal  ap- 
pearance is  from  the  pen  of  Archibald  McLaine  Hooper,, 
who  was  a  boy  when  Harnett  died  and  who,  as  the 
nephew  of  William  Hooper,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,   had  many  opportunities    of    seeing    the 

(*)  LippincotV  s  Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  Drake's  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography  both  say  that  Harnett  was  born  in  England. 
Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography  (1887)  and  Johnson's 
Universal  Cyclopaedia  (1894)  say  "born  probably  in  North  Caroli- 
na". The  National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography  (1897)  and 
the  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina  (article  by  R.  D.  W. 
Oounor,  vol.  II,  1902)  add  "probably  in  Ohowan  County". 

(j)  State  Records  XI,  p.  603. 
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man  about  whom  lie  was  to  write  in  after  years  with 
affection  and  reverence.  "His  stature,"  says  Mr.  Hooper,* 
"was  about  five  feet,  nine  inches.  In  his  person 
he  was  rather  slender  than  stout.  His  hair  was  of 
light  brown,  and  his  eyes  hazel.  The  contour  of 
his  face  was  not  striking-  nor  were  his  features,  which 
were  small,  remarkable  for  symmetry;  but  his  counte- 
nance was  pleasing-,  and  his  figure,  though  not  com- 
manding, was  neither  inelegant  nor  ungraceful.  Easy 
in  his  manners,  affable,  courteous,  with  a  fine  taste  for 
letters  and  a  genius  for  music,  he  was  always  an  inter- 
esting, sometimes  a  fascinating  companion.  In  conver- 
sation he  was  never  voluble.  The  tongue,  an  unruly 
member  in  most  men,  was  in  him  nicely  regulated  by  a 
sound  and  discriminating  judgment.  He  paid,  never- 
theless, his  full  quota  into  the  common  stock, 
for  what  was  wanting  in  continuity  or  fullness 
of  expression,  was  supplied  by  the  glance  of  his 
eye,  the  movement  of  his  hand,  and  the  impres- 
siveness  of  his  pause.  Occasionally,  too,  he  imparted 
animation  to  discourse  by  a  characteristic  smile  of 
such  peculiar  sweetness  and  benignity  as  enlivened 
every  mind  and  cheered  every  bosom  within  the  sphere 
of  its  radiance." 

We  know  comparatively  little  of  the  early  years  of 
Harnett's  life,  but  from  1750  to  his  death  in  1781  he  had 
filled  every  position  of  honor  and  trust  that  a  grateful 
and  devoted  State  could  bestow  upon  him.  Justice  of  the 
peace  for  New  Hanover,  commissioner  for  the  town  of 
Wilmington, member  of  thirteen  colonial  assemblies  under 
royal  authority,  deputy  provincial  grand  master  of  North 
America  in  the  Masonic  order,  chairman  of  the  Wilming- 
ton and  New  Hanover  committees  of  safety,  president  of 
the  provincial  council  of  safety  and  thus  virtually  gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina,  member  of  the  committee  that 

(*)  See  Life  and  Letters  of  Cornelius  Harnett  by  Honorable  David 
L.   Swain    (University  Magazine,   vol.  X,   Feb.,    1861,   pp.  335-336). 
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drafted  the  first  constitution  of  the  State,  delegate  to  the 
Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia — these  positions 
he  not  only  filled  but  made  illustrious  by  a  courage, 
ability,  and  integrity  that  constitute  a  priceless  asset  in 
the  history  of  our  State. 

It  is  not  as  an  office-holder,  however,  but  rather  as  a 
leader  of  men  that  Harnett  has  made  his  most  lasting  im- 
press upon  our  Revolutionary  history.  In  crises  that  de- 
manded coolness  of  judgment, quickness  of  action,  and  fear- 
lessness of  consequences  the  people  of  the  Lower  Cape 
Fear  and  later  of  the  whole  State  turned  instinctively  to 
Harnett.  There  was  about  this  man  a  certain  master- 
fulness both  in  thought  and  action  that  made  him  natu- 
rally and  inevitably  a  leader.  As  Morley  says  of  Glad- 
stone, "He  had  none  of  that  detachment,  often  found 
among  superior  minds,  which  we  honor  for  its  disinter- 
estedness even  while  we  lament  its  impotence  in  result." 
Let  us  glance  now  at  some  of  the  crises  in  North  Caro- 
lina history  and  Harnett's  relation  to  them. 

The  year  1766  was  a  critical  one  in  American  history. 
The  Stamp  Act  had  been  passed  the  year  before  by  the 
British  Parliament,  and  the  royal  governors  in  the  va- 
rious colonies  were  finding  great  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing their  authority.  Representatives  of  nine  of  the  col- 
onial assemblies  had  met  in  New  York  to  protest  against 
the  oppressions  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  to  urge  its  repeal. 
North  Carolina  was  not  represented  at  this  meeting  be- 
cause Governor  Tryon,  foreseeing  the  possibility  of 
united  action,  had  refused  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Assembly.  Had  the  other  governors  been 
shrewd  enough  to  take  this  action  there  would  have  been 
no  meeting  in  New  York,  for  the  delegates  to  the  meet- 
ing were  in  every  case  elected  by  their  assemblies.  Let 
us  concede  at  once  that  Tryon  was  one  of  the  ablest  Eng- 
lishmen ever  sent  to  the  colonies.  He  could  accom- 
plish more  by  the  forcefulness  of  his  personality  and  the 
awe  inspired  by  his  mere  presence  than  other  rulers  could 
do  by  edicts  and  armies. 
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On  the  morning  of  February  21,  1766,  Tryon  had  every 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  result  of  his 
Stamp  Act  diplomacy  and  to  believe  that  his  next  letter 
to  his  home  government  would  be  a  victorious  recital  of 
difficulties  overcome  and  insubordination  curbed.  But 
he  reckoned  without  his  host.  He  was  now  to  learn  that 
the  House  of  Hanover  with  all  its  prestige  was  no  match 
for  the  patriot  citizens  of  New  Hanover.  The  letter 
which  he  wrote  four  days  later  contained  the  most  hu- 
miliating acknowledgment  of  baffled  pride  and  irredeem- 
able failure  that  Tryon  was  ever  called  upon  to  pen. 
The  letter  follows*: 

"It  was  about  10  o'clock  [February  21,  1766]  when  I 
observed  a  body  of  men  in  arms  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred move  toward  the  house  ["Castle  Tryon"  in  Bruns- 
wick.] A  detachment  of  sixty  men  came  down  the  ave- 
nue, and  the  main  body  drew  up  in  front  in  sight  and 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  house.  Mr.  Harnett, 
a  representative  in  the  Assembly  for  Wilmington,  came 
at  the  head  of  the  detachment  and  sent  a  message  to 
speak  with  Mr.  Pennington  [his  Majesty's  Comptroller]  . 
When  he  came  to  the  house  he  told  Mr.  Pennington  the 
gentlemen  wanted  him.  I  answered:  'Mr.  Pennington 
came  into  my  house  for  refuge,  he  was  a  Crown  Officer, 
and  as  such  I  would  give  him  all  the  protection  my  roof 
and  the  dignity  of  the  character  I  held  in  this  Province 
could  afford  him.' 

"Mr.  Harnett  hoped  I  would  let  him  go,  as  the  peo- 
ple were  determined  to  take  him  out  of  the  house  if  he 
should  be  longer  detained,  an  insult,  he  said,  they  wish- 
ed to  avoid  offering  to  me.  An  insult,  I  replied,  that 
would  not  tend  to  any  great  consequence  after  they  had 
already  offered  every  insult  they  could  offer,  by  invest- 
ing my  house  and  making  me  in  effect  a  prisoner  before 
any  grievance  or  oppression  had  been  first  represented  to 

(*)  From  Tryon's  Letter  Book,  letter  to  Secretary  Oonway,-  Febru- 
ary 25,  1766.     See  Colonial  Records  VII,  pp.  172-174. 
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me.  Mr.  Pennington  grew  ver}-  uneasy,  said  he  would 
choose  to  go  to  the  gentlemen.  I  again  repeated  my 
offers  of  protection,  if  he  chose  to  stay.  He  declared, 
and  desired  I  would  remember,  that  whatever  oaths 
might  be  imposed  upon  him,  he  should  consider  them 
acts  of  compulsion  and  not  of  free  will;  and  further  ad- 
ded that  he  would  rather  resign  his  office  than  do  any  act 
contrary  to  his  duty.  If  that  was  his  determination,  I 
told  him  he  had  better  resign  before  he  left  me. 

"Mr.  Harnett  interposed,  with  saying  he  hoped  he 
would  not  do  that.  I  enforced  the  recommendation  for 
resignation.  He  consented,  paper  was  brought  and  his 
resignation  executed  and  received.  I  then  said:  'Mr. 
Pennington,  now,  sir,  you  may  go.'  Mr.  Harnett  went 
out  with  him;  the  detachment  retired  to  the  town.  Mr. 
Pennington  afterwards  informed  me  they  got  him  in  the 
midst  of  them  when  Mr.  Ward,  master  of  the  Patience 
asked  him  to  enter  his  sloop.  Mr.  Pennington  assured 
him  he  could  not  as  he  had  resigned  his  office.  He  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  never 
issue  any  stamped  paper  in  this  province.  The  above 
oath  the  Collector  informed  me  he  was  obliged  to  take, 
as  were  all  the  clerks  of  the  County  Courts  and  other 
public  officers. 

"By  the  last  accounts  I  have  received,  the  number  of 
this  insurrection  amounted  to  580  men  in  arms  and  up- 
wards of  100  unarmed.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Wilmington  and  most  of  all  the  gentlemen  and  planters 
of  the  count}7  of  Brunswick,  New  Hanover,  Duplin,  and 
Bladen,  with  some  masters  of  vessels,  composed  this 
corps." 

Before  this  incident  Harnett  had  been  best  known  as  a 
skillful  financier.  As  far  back  as  December  5,  1759, 
both  houses  of  the  Assembly  had  made  him  chairman  of 
a  committee  to  "examine,  state,  and  settle  the  public 
accounts  of  this  province."  This  tangled  business  he 
had  unraveled  with  such  dispatch  and    accuracy  that  to 
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the  day  of  his  death  his  primacy  in  matters  of  finance 
was  never  questioned.  But  after  his  defiance  of  Tryon 
in  1766 — an  act  performed  ten  years  before  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  seven  years  before  the  Boston 
Tea  Party — Harnett  became  in  an  especial  sense  the 
leader  of  his  people  and  the  target  of  British  malevo- 
lence and  denunciation.  Every  State  boasts  its  he- 
roes of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  in  all  the  examples  of  resist- 
ance to  this  oppressive  act,  I  find  no  deed  that  equals 
Harnett's  in  its  blend  of  courage,  dignity,  and  orderli- 
ness. He  and  Tryon  had  looked  each  other  in  the  eyes, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  Englishman  had  quailed. 

The  year  1771  witnessed  another  crisis  in  North  Caro- 
lina history,  the  uprising  of  the  Regulators,  culminating 
on  the  16th  of  May  in  the  Battle  of  Alamance.  To  one 
who  studies  carefully  the  character  of  Harnett  it  occa- 
sions no  surprise  that  he  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
Regulators.  He  had  neither  the  mind  of  a  visionary 
nor  the  temper  of  an  insurrectionist.  He  knew  that  the 
time  was  not  ripe  for  measuring  swords  with  the  armies 
of  King  George.  He  saw  clearly  also  that  the  Regula- 
tors were  held  together  not  by  the  cohesion  of  principle 
but  merely  by  a  common  hatred  of  governmental  officials 
and  a  determination  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  them.  No 
man  felt  more  keenly  than  Harnett  the  difference  between 
liberty  and  license.  To  his  mind  the  Regulators  were 
playing  with  fire;  they  were  adopting  measures  that 
were  neither  remedial  nor  palliative;  they  were  jeop- 
ardizing the  very  existence  of  free  institutions  and  con- 
stituted authority. 

•  Willing  always  to  back  his  opinions  by  a  generous  ex- 
penditure of  his  means,  Harnett  contributed  more  money 
to  the  anti-Regulator  movement  than  any  other  citizen 
in  the  colony.  At  its  first  meeting  after  the  Battle  of 
Alamance  the  Assembly  voted  unanimously  to  reimburse 
Harnett,     but    refused     to    reimburse     the    Honorable 
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Samuel  Cornell.  The  resolution  reads  as  follows*: 
"This  house  cannot  agree  to  the  allowance  proposed 
to  be  made  to  Honorable  Samuel  Cornell,  Esq.,  though 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  merit  and  activity  in  the 
late  expedition.  The  allowance  to  Mr.  Harnett  was 
made  not  only  because  his  services  entitled  him  to  the 
notice  of  this  house,  but  in  consideration  of  his  not  hav- 
ing- been  in  any  office  or  employment  from  which  he 
could  possibly  derive  any  compensation  for  the  great  ex- 
pense he  was  at  in  that  expedition." 

Harnett's  attitude  toward  the  Regulators  was  not  only 
approved  by  the  Assembly,  but  was  vindicated  by  the 
course  of  events.  When  the  great  Revolution  came,  it 
proved  to  be  in  no  sense  an  outgrowth  of  the  movement 
started  by  the  Regulators.  Most  of  the  Regulators 
were  Tories  during-  the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary  War.f 
That  there  were  good  and  patriotic  men  among  the 
Regulators  in  1771  no  student  of  our  history  can 
doubt;  that  the  Battle  of  Alamance  served  to  turn 
the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  to  the  imminence  of  a  final 
break  with  England  is  equally  probable.  Our  debt,  how- 
ever, to  Harnett  and  the  other  far-sighted  leaders  of  the 
time  who  rallied  around  him  is  none  the  less  real.  They 
proved  to  the  world  that  the  Revolution  in  North  Caro- 
lina was  to  be  led  by  men  who  knew  as  by  instinct  the 
difference  between  lawlessness  and  self-government,  who 
had  weighed  the  questions  at  issue  in    the  scales  of  pure 

(*)  Colonial  Records  IX,  p.  205. 

(t)  The  Battle  of  Alamance  and  the  character  of  those  who  took 
part  in  it  will  doubtless  be  discussed  for  centuries  to  come.  See 
Professor  John  S.  Bassett's  article  on  The  Regulators  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
for  1894,  p  211.  See  also  Joseph  M.  Morehead's  James  Hunter(  1897) , 
Haywood's  Governor  William  Tryon  and  his  Administration  in  the 
Province  of  North  Carolina  (1903),  Waddell's  A  Colonial  Officer  and 
his  Times  (1890),  and  Mrs.  McOorkle'sTfas  Alamance  the  First  Bat- 
tle of  the  Revolution?  (in  The  North  Carolina  Booklet,  November, 
1903). 
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principle,  and  who  ceased  to  be  loyal  to  England  only 
that  they  might  pledge  undying-  loyalty  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty. 

Men  were  still  discussing1  the  Battle  of  Alamance  when 
in  May,  1775,  the  news  came  to  North  Carolina  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington.  The  times  were  ripe  now  and  the 
whole  province  was  ready  for  the  impending  conflict. 
Harnett  heard  the  news  on  May  8.  "For  God's  sake," 
he  cried,  "send  the  man  on  without  the  least  delay  and 
write  to  Mr.  Marion  to  forward  it  by  day  and  night." 
During  the  same  month  Mecklenburg  County  draws  up 
the  first  Declaration  of  Independence  and  inscribes  the 
first  date  on  the  flag  of  North  Carolina.  On  the 
16th  of  July,  Governor  Josiah  Martin  begs  his  home  gov- 
ernment to  proscribe  at  least  four  North  Carolinians*: 
"Hearing  of  a  proclamation  of  the  king,  proscrib- 
ing John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, I  hold  it  my  indispensable  duty  to  mention 
to  your  lordship  Cornelius  Harnett,  John  Ashe,  Rob- 
ert Howe,  and  Abner  Nash  as  persons  who  have 
marked  themselves  out  as  proper  persons  for  such  dis- 
tinction in  this  colony  by  their  unremitting  labours  to 
promote  sedition  and  rebellion  here  from  the  beginnings 
of  the  discontents  in  America  to  this  time;  that  they 
stand  foremost  among  the  patrons  of  revolt  and  anarchy." 
On  the  18th  of  October,  1775,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
new  provincial  council  was  held  at  Johnston  court  house. 
The  council  represented  every  district  of  the  province, 
and  no  abler  body  of  men  had  ever  met  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Bancroftf,  with  apt  phraseology,  characterizes  three 
of  the  leaders  in  the  council,  but  adds:  "On  none  of  these 
three  did  the  choice  of.  president  fall;  that  office  of  peril 
and  power  was  bestowed  unanimously  on  Cornelius  Har- 
nett, whose  disinterested  zeal  had  made  him  honored  as 
the  Samuel   Adams  of  North  Carolina."     This  council 

(*)   Colonial  Records  X,  p.  98. 

(t)  History  of  the   United  States  vol.  VIII,  p.  98. 
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was  soon  required  to  sit  continuously.  It  was  called  the 
council  of  safety,  and  Harnett  remained  president  and 
thus  the  chief  executive  of  the  province  until  a  few 
months  of  the  time  when  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 

The  year  1776  opened  ominously  for  North  Carolina. 
The  Scotch  Highlanders  in  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  section 
constituted  an  element  of  danger.  They  had  raised  the 
royalist  standard  and  under  General  Donald  McDonald,  a 
hero  of  Colloden,  were  eager  to  vindicate  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them  by  King  George.  Should  the  Highland- 
ers win  their  first  battle,  North  Carolina  would  not  only 
be  overrun  by  English  troops  but  would  be  used  as  a  ra- 
diating center  from  which  devastating  armies  would 
march  into  the  other  Southern  colonies.  Harnett  and  his 
council  were  unremitting  in  their  labors  and  seem  to 
have  had  the  situation  well  in  hand  from  the  start.  With 
such  men  as  James  Moore,  Richard  Caswell,  Alexander 
Ljllington,  John  Ashe,  and  James  Kenan  as  leaders  of 
the  colonial  troops,  Harnett  waited  impatiently  but  con- 
fidently for  news  of  the  first  victory  to  be  won  by  Amer- 
ican arms  in  a  pitched  battle  of  the  Revolution.  The 
official  report  of  the  battle  was  sent  by  Caswell  to  "Cor- 
nelius Harnett,  President."  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
Harnett  or  any  of  the  council  bad  anticipated  so  deci- 
sive and  glorious  a  victory  as  was  actually  achieved.  At 
Moore's  Creek  Bridge*,  eighteen  miles  northwest  of 
Wilmington,  February  27,  1776,  in  a  battle  lasting 
but  a  few  minutes,  sixteen  hundred  Tories  had  been 
defeated  by  one  thousand  patriots,  the  power  of 
the  Highlanders  had  been  forever  broken,  and  the 
first  stanza  in  the  battle  hymn  of  American  free- 
dom had  been  written  on  North  Carolina  soil  by  the  he- 
roes of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear. 

(*)  See  the  interesting  paper  on  The  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek 
Bridge  by  Professor  M.  C.  S.  Noble  in  The  North  Carolina  Booklet, 
March,  1904. 
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Moore's  Creek  was  the  Rubicon  over  which  North  Car- 
olina passed  to  independence  and  to  constitutional  self- 
government.  As  far  back  as  April  26,  1774,  William 
Hooper,  of  New  Hanover  County,  in  a  strain  of  prophecy 
antedating-  by  a  year  the  like  anticipations  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson,  had  written  to  James  Iredell* 
that  the  colonies  "are  striding  fast  to  independ- 
ence, and  ere  long  will  build  an  empire  upon  the 
ruins  of  Great  Britain;  will  adopt  its  constitution  purged 
of  its  impurities,  and  from  its  defects  will  guard  against 
those  evils  which  have  wasted  its  vigor."  Fortunately 
the  colonies  were  not  destined  to  build  an  empire  "upon 
the  ruins  of  Great  Britain";  but  before  the  close  of  the 
year  1776  North  Carolina,  under  the  lead  of  her  council, 
was  to  fulfill  accurately  all  the  other  terms  of  Hooper's 
remarkable  forecast. 

The  date  of  the  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge  is  not 
inscribed  upon  the  flag  of  North  Carolina  but  it  is  re- 
lated to  the  second  date  on  our  flag,  April  12,  1776,  as 
cause  to  effect.  Had  there  been  no  Battle  of  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge  or  had  the  battle  resulted  in  a  defeat  for 
the  colonial  troops,  North  Carolina  could  not  so  soon 
have  proclaimed  her  independence.  This  initial  victory 
of  the  Revolution,  won  by  Caswell  and  Lillington,  kin- 
dled the  fires  of  patriotism,  brought  ten  thousand  eager 
soldiers  into  the  field,  sent  Cornwallis  and  Clinton  scur- 
rying out  of  our  borders,  gave  confidence  to  our  leaders, 
nullified  the  threat  of  Highlander  and  Regulator,  fused 
the  state  into  a  unit  for  independence,  and  thus  made 
possible  and  inevitable  the  proudest  date  in  North  Caro- 
lina history. 

'  'North  Carolina, "  says  Bancrof  tf,  "was  the  first  colony 
to  vote  explicit  sanction  to  independence. "  Frothingham^ 

(*)  See  p.  88  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Alderman's  eloquent   Address  on  Wil- 
liam Hooper,  delivered  July  4,  1894,  at  the  Guilford  Battle  Ground, 
(t)  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  VIII,  p.  352. 
(t)  Rise,  of  the  Republic  of  tne  United  States,  p.  502. 
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phrases  it  more  accurately:  "North  Carolina  was  the 
first  colony  to  act  as  a  unit  in  favor  of  independence." 
But  the  clearest  account  is  given  by  Henry  William  El- 
son.*  "Up  to  April,  1776,"  says  he,  "all  the  talk 
of  independence  had  been  private  talk.  This  showed 
the  drift  of  popular  feeling-,  but  something-  more  must 
be  done  to  achieve  it.  North  Carolina  won  the  honor  of 
being  first  to  make  an  official  move.  On  the  12th  of 
April  that  colony  instructed  its  delegates  in  congress  'to 
concur  with  the  delegates  of  the  other  colonies  in  de- 
claring independendence  and  forming  foreign  alliances.' 
This  was  a  move  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  it  was 
but  a  short  time  until  Rhode  Island  and  then  Massachu- 
setts followed  the  example  of  their  Southern  sister.  The 
fourth  colony  to  pronounce  for  independence  was  Vir- 
ginia, which  went  farther  than  the  others  by  instructing 
its  delegates  to  propose  independence  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress." 

In  spite  of  these  patent  and  admitted  facts,  Lecky  says, 
in  a  workf  still  lauded  and  quoted  as  an  authority  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic:  "The  Central  and  Southern  Col- 
onies long  hesitated  to  follow  New  England.  Massa- 
chusetts had  thrown  herself  with  fierce  energy  into  the 
conflict,  and  soon  drew  the  other  colonies  in  her  wake." 
The  monument  that  we  unveil  today  is  a  monument  not 
only  to  Harnett  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  Lower  Cape 
Fear,  but  to  the  truth  of  history  and  the  duty  of  pre- 
serving and  defending  it. 

Harnett's  share  in  the  achievement  of  April  12  has 
been  ignored  even  by  the  historians  who  concede  most 
freely  the  significance  of  the  date  in  American  history. 
The  convention  met  at  Halifax  on  the  4th  of  April. 
On  the  8th  of  April  it  was  resolved!,  "That  Mr. 
Harnett,  Mr.    Allen  Jones,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Nash,  Mr. 

(*)  History  of  the   United  States  of  America,  1904,  p.  252. 
(+)  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  Ill,  p.  386, 
(f)  Colonial  Records  X,  p.  504. 
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Kinchen,  Mr.  Thomas  Person,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Jones 
be  a  select  committee  to  take  into  consideration 
the  usurpations  and  violences  attempted  and  com- 
mitted by  the  King-  and  Parliament  of  Britain  against 
America,  and  the  further  measures  to  be  taken  for  frustra- 
ting the  same,  arid  for  the  better  defence  of  this  Province. " 
As  chairman  of  this  select  committee  Harnett  wrote  the 
famous  report,  and  on  the  12th  of  April  read  it  to  the 
convention.  It  was  immediately  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

In  ringing  sentences,  not  unworthy  of  Burke  or  Pitt, 
the  report  set  forth  in  a  short  preamble  the  usurpations 
of  the  British  Ministry  and  "the  moderation  hitherto 
manifested  by  the  United  Colonies."  Then  came  the 
declaration  which  to  those  who  made  it  meant  long  years 
of  desolating  war,  smoking  homesteads,  widowed  moth- 
ers, and  fatherless  children,  but  to  us  and  our  descend- 
ants a  heritage  of  imperishable  glory:  "Resolved*, 
That  the  delegates  for  this  Colony  in  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  be  empowered  to  concur  with  the  del- 
egates of  the  other  Colonies  in  declaring  Independ- 
ency, and  forming  foreign  alliances,  reserving  to  this 
Colony  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  forming  a 
Constitution  and  laws  for  this  Colony,  and  of  appoint 
ing  delegates  from  time  to  time  (under  the  direction  of 
a  general  representation  thereof,)  to  meet  the  delegates 
of  the  other  Colonies  for  such  purposes  as  shall  be  here- 
after pointed  out."  Had  Harnett  done  nothing  else  than 
write  these  words,  the  most  memorable  and  far-reaching 
ever  uttered  in  a  state  convention,  he  would  have  amply 
deserved  the  granite  shaft  which  today  we  uncover  to 
his  memory. 

A  few  months  later  the  little  town  of  Halifax  was  to 
witness  another  historic  scene,  Harnett  again  being 
the  central  figure.  Late  in  July  the  news  had  come 
that  the  example  of  North  Carolina  had  been  followed 

(*)  Colonial  Records  X,  p.  513. 
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by  all  the  other  colonies,  that  on  the  4th  of  July  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  prepared  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, had  been  adopted  and  signed  by  all  the  delegates 
of  the  thirteen  colonies.  The  council  of  safety  for  North 
Carolina  immediately  resolved*  "That  Tuesday,  the  first 
day  of  August  next,  be  set  apart  for  proclaiming  the 
said  Declaration  at  the  Court  House  in  the  Town  of  Hal- 
ifax". It  is  needless  to  say  that  when  August  1  came, 
no  question  was  raised  as  to  who  should  read  the  great 
document.  There  was  one  man  and  only  one  whose 
name  in  every  hamlet  in  North  Carolina  stood  as  the 
supreme  embodiment  of  independence.  Hardly  four 
months  had  passed  since  he  had  read  his  own  immortal 
declaration,  and  the  declaration  which  he  was  now  to 
read  was  but  the  enactment  by  a  Continental  Congress  of 
what  he  had  proposed  to  a  provincial  congress.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  when  Harnett  concluded  the  reading,  "the 
soldiers  bore  him  on  their  shoulders  through  the  streets 
of  the  town,  applauding  him  as  their  champion  and 
swearing  allegiance  to  the  instrument  he  had  readf". 

The  year  1776  was  to  close  with  another  memorable 
event  which  took  place  also  at  Halifax.  This  was  the 
adoption  on  the  18th  of  December  of  the  first  constitu- 
tion for  North  Carolina.  For  more  than  a  year,  from 
October  18,  1775,  to  December  18,  1776,  the  colony  had 
been  governed  by  the  council  of  safety  with  Cornelius 
Harnett  as  President.  During  all  this  time  no  charge 
was  ever  brought  against  any  member  of  the  council,  no 
protest  was  made  against  any  of  their  decisions,  no 
rivalry  or  intrigue  from  within  marred  the  force  of  their 
authority,  and  no  faction  or  insurrection  from  without 
stayed  the  arm  of  their  power. 

But  the  Continental  Congress  had  urged  the  States  to 
form  constitutions,  many  of  them  had  already  complied, 

(*)Colonial  Records  X,  p.  688. 

(t)  See  Defence  of  the  Revolutionary  History  of  North  Carolina 
(1834)  by  Joseph  Seawell  Jones,  and  Colonial  Records  X,  p.  716. 
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and  the  council  of  safety  for  North  Carolina  had  itself 
broached  the  question  of  a  "temporary  civil  constitu- 
tion*" the  day  after  the  declaration  of  April  12.  The 
convention  at  Halifax  did  its  work  so  well  that  the  con- 
stitution there  formed  continued  in  use  without  the 
slightest  change  until  1835. 

Richard  Caswell,  a  native  of  Maryland  but  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  presided  over  the  con- 
vention and  became  the  first  governor  of  North  Carolina 
under  the  new  constitution.  Harnett  was  vice-president 
of  the  convention  aod  was  chosen  first  councilor  of 
state.  What  parts  these  two  leaders  took  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  convention  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Harnett's 
position  as  vice-president  was  doubtless  designed  to  give 
him  greater  freedom  of  debate  and  thus  to  enable  the 
convention  to  draw'  upon  his  unequaled  stores  of  civic 
wisdom  and  political  experience. 

Tradition  maintains  that  Harnett  caused  the  insertion 
of  section  XXXIVf:  "That  there  shall  be  no  Establish- 
ment of  any  one  religious  Church  or  Denomination  in 
this  State  in  Preference  to  any  other,  neither  shall  any 
person,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  be  compelled  to 
attend  any  Place  of  worship  contrary  to  his  own  faith 
and  Judgment,  or  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of 
any  Glebe,  or  the  building  of  any  House  of  Worship,  or 
for  the  maintenance  of  any  Minister  or  Ministry,  con- 
trary to  what  he  believes  right,  or  has  voluntarily  and 
personally  engaged  to  perform,  but  all  persons  shall  be 
at  Liberty  to  exercise  their  own  mode  of  Worship."  It 
may  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that  the  Bill  of 
Religious  Freedom,  prepared  by  Jefferson  for  Virginia, 
did  not  pass  until  1799,  and  that  Jefferson  justly  con- 
sidered the  authorship  of  this  Bill  worthy  of  commemo- 
ration on  his  tomb. 

The  most  difficult  task  before  the  constitutional  con- 

(*)  See  Colonial  Records  X,  p.  515. 
(•r)  Colonial  Records  X,  p.  1011. 
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vention  was  undoubtedly  that  of  defining-  the  powers  of 
the  governor.  North  Carolina  had  suffered  under  her 
governors,  both  proprietary  and  royal.  She  was  in  no 
mood  now  to  make  her  chief  executive  a  dictator,  nor 
could  she  ignore  the  fact  that  the  exigencies  of  war 
demanded  a  strong  directive  power  at  the  helm.  Fortu- 
nately there  is  a  bit  of  evidence  that  shows  that  Harnett 
did  more  than  any  one  else  to  settle  this  complicated 
question.  In  a  letter*  written  February  7,  1778,  Gov- 
ernor Caswell  complains  that  his  powers  are  too  limited, 
and  adds  incidentally  that  if  any  one  is  to  blame  for  this 
state  of  things,  that  man  is  Cornelius  Harnett. 

The  new  constitution  was  but  a  few  months  old  when 
in  April,  1777,  Harnett  was  unanimously  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Continental  Congress,  which  was  then  hold- 
ing its  session  at  York,  twent3^-two  miles  southeast  of 
Pittsburg,  and  also  at  Philadelphia.  The  position  of 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  was  considered 
"the  highest  honor  that  a  free  state  can  bestow"f  It 
had  long  been  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Harnett  would 
be  sent  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  for  this  reason 
the  constitutional  convention  at  Halifax  had  not  pre- 
sented his  name  for  governor.  His  abilities,  his  servi- 
ces, his  national  renown  alike  demanded  that  he  should 
sit  in  the  same  representative  body  with  Samuel  Adams 
of  Massachusetts  and  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia. 
The  opportunity  came  when  William  Hooper  resigned 
his  position  as  delegate.  North  Carolina's  three  dele- 
gates were  then  Cornelius  Harnett,  Thomas  Burke,  and 
John  Penn.J 

Harnett's  letters  from  the  Continental  Congress  throw 
an  interesting  side  light  on  his  character.  That  he 
brought  a  truly  national  spirit  to  his  new  duties  is  shown 
by  the  sorrow  and  indignation    with   which   he  notes  in 

(*)  State  Records  XIII  ,  p.  31. 
(t)  State  Records  XI,  p.  827. 
(t)  State  Records  XI,  p.  470. 
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one  of  his  letters  "the  ridiculous  jealousy  between  North 
and  South*".  He  speaks  of  himself  as  an  old  man  now 
and  long-s  to  be  again  in  Wilmington.  His  mind  was 
never  more  active  but  his  body  was  tortured  with  the 
gout.  He  was  inoculated  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia 
and  was  thus  unable  to  attend  the  first  few  meetings  of 
the  Congress  held  after  his  arrival.  The  universal  dread 
of  smallpox  is  indicated  in  a  letterf  that  he  wrote  from 
Philadelphia,  July  20,  1777,  to  his  friend  and  business 
associate,  William  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of  Wilmington  :  "I 
was  inoculated  at  Port  Tobacco  and  had  the  disorder 
very  favorably.  My  arm  continues  very  sore  and  in- 
flamed, indeed  so  bad  that  I  cannot  wear  a  coat,  and  has 
prevented  my  attending  Congress,  though  I  arrived  here 
the  18th.  Inclosed  is  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Harnett  which  I 
must  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  have  well  smoked  with 
brimstone,  as  she  is  very  fearful  of  the  smallpox.  I  put 
all  my  letters  in  the  sun  for  an  hour  before  I  seal  them, 
and  am  very  certain  the  infection  cannot  be  conveyed  in 
a  letter  so  far,  but  it  is  best  to  be  cautious". 

The  following  letter!  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  carries  its  own 
brimstone.  It  is  written  from  York,  Pennsylvania, 
December  28,  1777:  "Tell  Mrs.  Harnett  (for  I  forgot  to 
mention  it  to  her)  that  two  or  three  gallons  of  pickled 
oysters  would  be  the  greatest  rarity  she  could  send  me. 
I  have  not  tasted  one  since  I  left  home — also  a  few  dried 
fish  of  any  kind,  a  dozen  or  two;  even  if  they  stank  they 
would  be  pleasing.  I  am  heartily  tired  of  eating  the 
flesh  of  four-footed  animals.  We  can  get  very  little 
else  in  this  plentiful  country  that  you  have  so  often 
praised  and  even  bragged  of.  Believe  me  it  is  the  most 
inhospitable  scandalous  place  I  ever  was  in.  If  I  once 
more  can  return  to  my  family,  all  the  devils  in  hell  shall 
not  separate  us". 

(*)  State  Records  XI,  p.  826. 
(t)  Slate  Records  XI,  p.  741. 
(t)  State  RecordsXl,  p.  827. 
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To  Governor  Caswell  he  writes*,  March  20,  1778,  that 
he  does  not  desire  re-appointment  but  adds:  "I  think  it 
is  my  duty  to  serve  my  country  to  the  best  of  my  poor 
abilities,  either  with  or  without  pay".  The  extent  of 
his  financial  sacrifices  is  touched  upon  in  a  letterf  from 
Philadelphia  to  Thomas  Burke,  October  9,  1779:  "I shall 
return  indebted  to  my  country  at  least  6000  pounds,  and 
you  know  very  well  how  we  lived.  Do  not  mention  this 
complaint  to  any  person.  I  am  content  to  sit  down  with 
this  loss  and  much  more,  if  my  country  requires  it". 

In  the  following-  urgent  letter]);  to  Thomas  Burke, 
written  December  16,  1777,  the  last  that  I  shall  quote, 
the  characteristic  determination  and  unshaken  confidence 
of  Harnett  stand  clearly  revealed.  His  ruling-  desire 
is  that  North  Carolina  may  prove  worthy  of  the  respon- 
sibility laid  upon  her:  "I  beg  you  will  inform  me  of  the 
temper  you  find  our  Assembly  in.  Are  they  inclined  to 
pursue  spirited  measures?  For  God's  sake  fill  up  your 
battalions,  lay  taxes,  put  a  stop  to  the  sordid  and  avaric- 
ious spirit  which  infected  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
men.  All  our  foreign  intelligence  indicates  that  Europe 
will  soon  be  in  a  flame.  Let  us  not  depend  upon  this. 
If  we  have  virtue,  we  certainly  have  power  to  work  out 
our  own  salvation,  I  hope  without  fear  and  trembling". 

In  the  winter  of  1780,  having  signed  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  in  the  summer  of  1778,  Harnett  jour- 
neyed for  the  last  time  back  to  Wilming-ton.  The  trip 
was  a  severe  one  and  Harnett's  health,  never  very  robust, 
was  ill  able  to  stand  the  strain  to  which  it  was  now  sub- 
jected. The  tide  of  battle  had  turned  southward  and 
Harnett  knew  his  danger.  Every  proclamation  of  Brit- 
ish amnesty  had  expressly  excepted  him  from  its  provis- 
ions, and  when  at  last  Wilmington  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  January  29,  1781,  their  every  effort  was  bent 

(*)  State  Records  XIII,  p.  385. 
(t)  State  Records  XIV,  p.  348. 
($)  State  Records  XI,  p.  696. 
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toward  his  capture.  Harnett  had  with  him  a  large  sum 
of  money*  for  the  purchase  of  clothing-  and  munitions  of 
war  for  the  North  Carolina  troops.  This  sum  he  man- 
aged to  convey  beyond  the  reach  of  dang-er  and  would 
himself  have  escaped  had  not  a  paroxysm  of  gout  ren- 
dered him  helpless.  In  Onslow  County,  thirty-two  miles 
from  Wilmington,  at  the  home  of  his  friend,  Colonel 
Spicer,  he  was  captured  and  carried  at  once  to  Wilming- 
ton. His  sufferings  were  intense,  but  he  is  said  to  have 
declined  the  advice  of  physicians  though  grateful  for 
their  kind  attentions.  The  end  probably  came  on  the 
28th  of  April.  A  few  hours  before  his  death  he  wrote 
his  will  and  dictated  a  couplet  from  Pope's  Essay  on  Man 
to  serve  as  his  epitaph. 
If  it  be  true  that 

"The  sunset  of  life  gives  us  mystical  lore 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before", 

let  us  believe  that  though  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  con- 
summation of  his  labors,  there  yet  passed  before  his 
dying  eyes  the  vision  of  a  great  and  grateful  common- 
wealth and  that  through  the  vista  of  the  years  he  saw 
himself  acclaimed  as  its  foremost  builder  and  its  most 
illustrious  martyr. 

III. 

Harnett  had  been  dead  nearly  fifty  years  when  in  1825 
a  book  was  published  in  Boston  entitled  The  Memoir  of 
the  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jun.,  by  his  son  Josiah  Quincy. 
Josiali  Quincy,  Jun.,  one  of  the  foremost  orators  and 
patriots!  of  Boston  during  Revolutionary  times,  was  ad- 
vised by  his  physicians  in  1773  to  make  a  sea  voyage  to 
Charleston,    South    Carolina,    for    his   health.     On  his 

(*)  See  Notes  by  Archibald  McLaine  Hooper  in  University  Maga- 
zine, vol.  X,  p.  234  (1861). 

(f)  His  best  known  work  is  his  Observations  on  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment commonly  called  the  Boston  Port  Bill  (1774). 
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return  trip  'he  traveled  through  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  making- 
notes  in  his  diary  of  the  most  interesting  persons  and 
things  that  he  saw.  On  the  30th  of  March,  1773,  he 
visited  Wilmington  and  made  the  following  entty  in  his 
diary:  "Dined  with  about  twenty  at  Mr.  William 
Hooper's — find  him  apparently  in  the  Whig  interest, — 
has  taken  their  side  in  the  House — is  caressed  by  the 
Whigs,  and  is  now  passing  his  election  through  the 
influence  of  that  party.  Spent  the  night  at  Mr.  Har- 
nett's, the  Samuel  Adams  of  North  Carolina  (except  in 
point  of  fortune*).  Robert  Howe,  Esq.,  Harnett,  and 
myself  made  the  social  triumvirate  of  the  evening.  The 
plan  of  continental  correspondence  highly  relished,  much 
wished   for,  and  resolved  upon  as  proper  to  be  pursued". 

When  this  comparison  was  made  between  Harnett  and 
Adams,  the  latter  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  and 
such  was  Quincy's  admiration  for  the  New  Englander 
that  when  dying  at  sea  (April  26,  1775)  Quincy  was  heard 
to  murmurf:  "I  have  but  one  desire  and  one  prayer, 
that  I  may  live  long  enough  to  have  an  interview  with 
Samuel  Adams  or  Joseph  Warren;  that  granted,  I  shall 
die  content".  Though  Quincy  talked  with  the  leading 
men  in  all  the  colonies  that  he  visited,  he  nowhere  else 
likens  any  one  to  his  beau-ideal,  Samuel  Adams. 

From  1825,  when  this  tribute  to  Harnett  was  first 
made  public,  the  recognition  of  his  work  has  grown 
steadily  until  the  present  time.  If  it  be  true  that  in 
the  career  of  Harnett  can  be  traced  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  during  the  Revolutionary  period,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  in  the  growing  recognition  of  Harnett's  servi- 

(*)  Harnett  was  perhaps  the  richest  man  in  North  Carolina. 
Adams's  circumstances  were  such  that  when  he  was  sent  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  first  Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia  his  friends 
presented  him  with  a  wig,  hat,  coat,  anil  pair  of  shoes  that  he 
might  make  a  creditable  appearance.  See  Hosmer's  Samuel  Adams 
p.  308. 

(t)    Memoir  p.  345. 
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ces  may  be  traced  the  deepening-  realization*  of  our  debt 
not  only  to  him  but  to  all  of  his  co-workers.  I  shall 
mention,  therefore,  in  chronological  order  the  more  note- 
worthy tributes  to  Harnett's  memory,  tributes  that  cul- 
minate today  in  the  permanent  memorial  which  we  have 
just  unveiled. 

In  1834  the  Boston  press  of  Charles  Bowen  published 
the  Defence  of  the  Revolutionary  History  of  North  Car- 
olina by  Joseph  Seawell  Jones.  In  this  work,  which  was 
widely  circulated,  Quincy's  reference  to  his  Wilmington 
visit  was  cited  in  full,  and  Harnett's  services  as  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  safety  received  a  just  appraisal. 
In  1844,  in  the  Wilmington  Chronicle  for  August  21, 
there  appeared'  an  appreciative  memoir  of  Harnett  which 
was  reproduced  in  the  Raleigh  Register  of  August  30 
and  which  gave  Lossing  the  only  material  that  he  had 
for  the  sketch  of  Harnett  in  his  famous  Pictorial  Field 
Book  of  the  Revolution  (volume  II,  1852). 

In  1851  Dr.  Calvin  H.  Wiley  published  in  London, 
from  the  press  of  Willoughby  and  Company,  a  novel* 
called  The  Adventures  of  Old  Dan  Tucker  and  his 
Son  Walter:  A  Tale  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  Revo- 
lutionary story  and  went  through  several  editions,  Har- 
nett figuring  as  one  of  the  characters.  "Here  at  all 
times,"  says  Dr.  Wiley,  speaking  of  the  Lower  Cape 
Fear,  "have  lived  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  State;  and  in  the  Revolution  there  were  men  who 
would  have  been  giants  anywhere.  Cornelius  Harnett, 
who  was  one  of  the  guests  of  Col.  Ashe,  cut  a  distin- 
guished figure  in  the  councils  of  North  Carolina  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune and  education,  fitted  by  nature  and  study  to  shine 
in  any  society;  and  yet,  fond  of  retirement,  modest  and 
unceremonious,  he  was  not  conspicuous  except  in  troub- 
lous times,  and  then  he  was  the  master-spirit". 

(*)  The  story  was  begun  in  Sartain's  Union  Magazine,  Philadel- 
phia, March,  1849. 
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During-  the  same  year  the  first  volume  of  Wheeler's 
History  of  North  Carolina  called  attention  to  the  need 
of  a  biography  of  Harnett.  "It  is  a  matter  of  deep  re- 
gret," says  the  author,  "that  more  of  the  history  of  this 
distinguished  man,  whose  life  was  offered  up  to  his 
country,  is  not  known.  It  is  hoped  that  this  feeble 
notice  [it  is  full  of  errors]  will  excite  some  friend  of  the 
State  to  collect  and  collate  the  full  biography  of  this 
worthy  citizen.  Last  Session  of  our  General  Assembly 
a  proposition  was  made  to  name  a  county  Harnett".  In 
1854,  however,  the  motion  which,  from  ignorance  of 
North  Carolina  history,  failed  to  pass  in  1851  was  car- 
ried unanimously,  and  Harnett  County,  with  the  appro- 
priate name  of  Lillington  for  its  county  seat,  marked 
the  first  recognition  by  the  State  at  larg-e  of  its  indebt- 
edness to  the  hero  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear. 

The  year  1855  witnessed  a  greatly  increased  interest 
in  Harnett.  The  Wilmington  Historical  Society  determ- 
ined to  erect  suitable  monuments*  not  only  to  Harnett 
but  to  Lillington,  Moore,  and  Howe — a  determination 
which,  however,  was  not  carried  out.  Mr.  Griffith 
McRee,  of  Wilmington,  contributed  to  the  Wilmington 
Daily  Herald  a  eulogy  of  Harnett,  which  was  copied  in 
the  April  number  of  the  University  Magazine.  The 
annual  address  before  the  literary  societies  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  delivered,  June  8,  by  the  Hon.  George  Davis, 
of  Wilmington,  his  topic  being  A  Sketch  of  the  Early 
Times  and  Men  of  the  Lozver  Cape  Fear.  "There  was 
one",  said  the  speaker,  "who  shone  like  a  star  in  the 
early  troubles  of  the  State,  of  pure  and  exalted  charac- 
ter, of  unsurpassed  influence  with  his  countrymen,  and 
the  value  of  whose  services  was  only  equalled  by  the 
extent  of  his  sufferings  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of 
liberty.  And  yet  so  little  is  he  known  that  I  doubt  not, 
gentlemen,  man)'  of  you  have  not  even  so  much  as  heard 
his  name.     I    speak   of    Cornelius  Harnett,  the  pride  of 

(*)  See  University  Magazine  vol.  IV,  p.  136,  ( 1855) . 
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the  Cape  Fear,  the  Samuel  Adams  of  North  Carolina". 
Extracts  from  this  eloquent  address  were  afterwards  sent 
to  all  the  public  schools  in  the  State  to  be  used  in  the 
celebration  of  North  Carolina  day,  December  18,  1903. 

In  1861  the  Hon.  David  L-.  Swain,  President  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  published  in  the  Univer- 
sity Magazine  for  February  a  study  of  The  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Cornelius  Harnett.  In  this  article  President 
Swain  quotes  liberally  from  the  Hon.  George  Davis's 
address  but  adds  little  of  his  own.  The  article  owes 
its  chief  value,  however,  to  the  part  contributed  by 
Archibald  McLaine  Hooper.  His  manuscript  entitled 
Notes  Relative  to  Cornelius  Harnett  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  President  Swain  and  was  now  published 
for  the  first  time.  As  Hooper  in  his  boyhood  knew  Har- 
nett, the  Notes  are  of  great  value,  though  some  of  the 
statements,  especially  in  regard  to  Harnett's  religious 
beliefs*,  must  be  accepted  with  reservation. 

(*)  Utterly  unwarranted  inferences  have  been  drawn  from  the 
couplet  which  Harnett  asked  to  be  placed  on  his  tomb — 

"Slave  to  no  sect,  he  took  no  private  road, 

But  looked  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God". 

(Essay   on  Man,  Epistle  IV,  lines  331-332. 

The  whole  passage,  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  eighteenth  century 
literature,  is  as  follows: 

"See  the  sole  bliss  Heav'n  could  on  all  bestow! 
Which  who  but  feels  can  taste,  but  thinks  can  know: 
Yet  poor  with  fortune,  and  with  learning  blind, 
The  bad  must  miss;  the  good,  untaught,  will  find; 
Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road, 
But  looks  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God; 
Pursues  that  Chain  which  links  th'  immense  design, 
Joins  Heav'n  and  earth,  and  mortal  and  divine; 
Sees  that  no  Being  any  bliss  can  know, 
But  touches  some  above,  and  some  below; 
Learns,  from  this  union  of  the  rising  Whole, 
The  first,  last  purpose  of  the  human  soul; 
And  knows,  where  Faith,  Law,  Morals,  all  began, 
All  end  in  Love  of  God  and  Love  of  Man." 
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In  1872  Richard  Frothingham,  the  New  England  his- 
torian and  journalist,  published  his  well-known  Rise  of 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States.  This  work  was  based 
on  a  study  of  original  sources  and  is  quoted  by  histori- 
ans as  the  most  authoritative  treatment  of  its  subject 
yet  published.  Frothingham,  as  we  have  seen,  concedes 
the  priority  of  North  Carolina  in  voting  for  independ- 
ence and  adds  that  among  the  North  Carolina  leaders 
"Harnett  was  the  foremost  actor  in  the  movement  for 
independence". 

On  the  3rd  of  February,  1890,  Colonel  James  G.  Burr, 
of  Wilmington,  a  man  of  antiquarian  tastes  and  schol- 
arly attainments,  delivered  in  the  opera  house  of  this 
city  an  address  on  The  Old  Churchyard  of  St. .  fames. 
This  address  was  given  wide  circulation  by  being-  repub- 
lished in  the  fames  Sprunt  Historical  Monograph'"  No.  4 
(1904).  As  Colonel  Burr  was  born  in  Wilmington,  in 
1818,  and  had  the  privilege  in  his  early  years  of  con- 
versing with  men  who  had  known  Harnett  personally, 
his  account  of  Harnett's  capture  is  practically  that  of 
an  eye-witness,  and  his  estimate  of  Harnett's  services  may 
be  said  to  reflect  the  opinions  of  many  of  Harnett's  con- 
temporaries :  "While  lying  sick  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
on  the  New  Berne  road  he  was  captured  by  a  party  sent 
out  by  Major  Craig,  the  British  Commandant  of  the 
town.  His  merciless  captors  compelled  him  to  walk  until 
he  sank  to  the  ground  from  utter  exhaustion.  Then 
they  threw  him  like  a  sack  of  meal  across  the  back  of  a 
horse  and  thus  brought  him  into  Wilming-ton.  The 
effect  of  such  treatment  upon  a  system  enfeebled  by  dis- 
ease could  have  no  other  than  a  fatal  termination.  He 
sank  under  it,  and  the  old  churchyard  of  St.  James  con- 
tains all  that  was  mortal  of  the  first  scholar,  statesman, 
and  patriot  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived." 

In  1903  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical    Commission,  contributed  a  series  of 

(*)  Issued  by  the  press  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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articles  on  Harnett  to  the  Charlotte  Observer*.  These 
articles  bore  further  fruit  in  the  sketches  of  Harnett  which 
Mr.  Connor  published  in  The  Biographical  History  of 
North  Carolina  (vol.  II,  1905)  and  in  The  North  Carolina 
Booklet  for  January,  1906.  It  was  also  in  1903  that  Hon- 
orable Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia,  published  his 
Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  speaking  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  written  by  Jefferson, 
Mr.  Watson  says:  "Already  Cornelius  Harnett  had  led 
the  way  to  Independence  in  North  Carolina.  The  fact 
that  North  Carolina  had  given  the  first  tap  to  the  drum 
in  the  grand  march  of  Independence  was,  indeed,  long- 
disputed;  and  the  name  of  Cornelius  Harnett  was  un- 
known to  historians.  He  was  serving  as  president  of  a 
Revolutionary  government  in  October,  1775." 

Ten  days  ago  Dr.  John  Lesslie  Hall,  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  published  his  Half-Hours  in  South- 
ern History^.  In  this  book  he  speaks  of  Harnett  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Not  all  the  heroes  can  serve  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Among  civic  heroes  and  martyrs,  Cornelius  Harnett, 
called  by  Josiah  Quincy  'the  Samuel  Adams  of  North 
Carolina',  stands  pre-eminent.  He  made  his  first  repu- 
tation as  an  opponent  of  the  Stamp  Act;  then  he  served 
on  the  Intercolonial  Committee  of  Correspondence;  sat 
in  the  Provincial  Congress  of  North  Carolina;  was  for 
a  while  acting-governor  of  the  State;  exerted  great 
influence  in  inducing  North  Carolina  to  declare  for  inde- 
pendence; was  branded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  a  rebel 
beyond  the  pale  of  forgiveness.  On  July  25,  1776,  after 
he  had  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  a  great 
throng  at  Halifax  they  bore  him  on   their  shoulders  in 

(*)  See  issues  of  January  4  and  18,  February  1  and  15,  March  8, 
April  5,  May  11,  June  21  and  28,  July  26,  August  9  and  30,  Septem- 
ber 13,  October  25,  November  22,  and  December  10. 

(t)  From  the  press  of  the  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Rich- 
mond. 
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triumph  through  the  town.  In  the  drafting-  of  the  State 
Constitution  in  1776,  he  became  the  father  of  religious 
liberty  in  North  Carolina.  He  fearlessly  dared  the  dun- 
g-eon and  the  scaffold.  When  the  British  captured  the 
Cape  Fear  region,  Harnett  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
died  in  captivity." 

IV. 

Though  these  tributes  to  Harnett  show  that  he  has 
not  been  forgotten,  they  show  also  that  his  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  American  Statesmen  Series,  the  Amer- 
ican Men  of  Energy  Series,  the  American  Crises  Biog- 
raphies, or  in  any  other  series  of  historic  lives.  He  is 
mentioned  here  and  there  by  special  investigators  in  Rev- 
olutionary history  but  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  iti  the 
index  to  any  recent  history  of  the  United  States.  That 
he  deserves  a  place  in  United  States  history  and  in 
American  biography  is  proved  by  the  mere  recital  of 
what  he  did.  The  omission  is  not  due  to  Northern 
prejudice  or  insularity  but  to  the  fact  that  no  North 
Carolinian  has  yet  written  a  life  of  Harnett.  It  is  not  to 
our  credit  that  the  hope  expressed  by  Wheeler  more  than 
a  half  century  ago  in  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of 
North  Carolina  remains  as  yet  unfulfilled.  If  the  Rev- 
olutionary history  of  North  Carolina  is  ever  to  be  given 
its  meed  of  recognition  by  American  historians,  that 
history  must  be  woven  about  the  lives  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary heroes. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  last  volume  of  the  Colonial  and 
State  Records  of  North  Carolina  came  from  the  press. 
These  volumes  have  received  the  unstinted  praise  of 
every  school  of  historians,  North  and  South.  The  first 
duty  that  we  now  owe  to  Harnett  is  to  see  that  his  life  is 
adequately  written.  He  must  be  portrayed  not  merely  as  a 
North  Carolinian  but  as  an  American,  and  documentary 
evidence  must  be  cited  rather  than  individual  opinion. 
When   this   is  done,  Harnett   will  rank  as  one  of  the 
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national  figures  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
history  of  North  Carolina  will  no  longer  seem  an  iso- 
lated fragment  but  an  organic  part  of  a  larger  whole. 

One  other  thought  in  conclusion:  It  is  not  the  pains- 
taking biographer  alone  who  contributes  to  history. 
The  finer  work  of  giving  color,  coherence,  and  vitality 
must  come  from  the  literary  artist.  Formal  biographies 
and  text-books  of  history  can  never  carry  as  far  as  his- 
tory translated  into  literature.  Samuel  Adams  is  not 
more  widely  known  than  Paul  Revere.  Marlborough 
said  that  he  learned  all  of  his  English  history  from  the 
dramas  of  Shakespeare.  The  world  knows  Scottish  his- 
tory not  from  Burton's  learned  volumes  but  from  the 
pages  of  Walter  Scott  and  Robert  Burns. 

"And  what  for  this  frail  world,  were  all 

That  mortals  do  or  suffer, 
Did  no  responsive  harp,  no  pen, 

Memorial  tribute  offer?" 

The  historian  may  galvanize  the  past,  but  the  poet 
vitalizes  it.  Enshrine  history  in  literature  and  you  give 
it  both  currency  and  permanency. 

The  most  suggestive  thought  in  Rostand's  UAiglon 
is  that  expressed  by  an  old  soldier  in  speaking  of  his 
dead  commander,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  : 

"O'est  main  tenant  qu'il  fait  ses  plus  belles  conquetes: 
II  n'a  plus  de  soldats,  maisil  a  les  poetes. " 

In  a  recent  address*,  the  Honorable  Henry  Sherman 
Boutell  used  the  following  striking  words:  "Poets  make 
many  of  our  national  heroes;  and  Massachusetts,  my 
native  State,  has  furnished  the  nation  with  most  of  our 
Revolutionary  heroes;  not  because  North  Carolina  and 
the  other  States  of  the  Old  Thirteen  had  no  heroes,  but 
because  Massachusetts  had  the  poets." 

But  Massachusetts  did  not   always  have  the   poets. 
When  Rufus  Choate  in  1833  made  his  memorable  appealf 

(*)  Delivered  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  May  81,  1905. 
(t)  See  Old  South  Leaflets  No.  110. 
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for  the  illustration  of  New  England  history  by  a  series 
of  poems  and  romances,  the  outlook  was  far  from  encour- 
aging-. New  England  had  then  no  distinctive  iiterature; 
nor  had  a  single  poet  or  prose-writer  touched  with  the 
wand  of  his  genius  any  event  or  locality  in  New  England 
history.  But  in  less  than  ten  years  from  the  time  of  Mr. 
Choate's  address  Emerson  had  written  his  great  Concord 
Hymn  and  Hawthorne  his  Twice-! old  Tales.  The 
movement  was  now  on,  and  in  rapid  succession,  Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables,  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  and 
Paul  Revere's  Ride  completed  a  cycle  that  has  done 
more  to  popularize  the  history  of  Massachusetts  than  all 
the  historians  from  William  Bradford  to  John  Fiske. 

We  hear  much  today  of  North  Carolina's  undeveloped 
resources, —of  her  hidden  ores,  her  tumbling  waters,  and 
her  unscarred  forests.  But  greater  than  all  these,  more 
potent  by  far  in  their  message  to  heart  and  brain,  are 
the  resources  of  a  history  rich  in  romantic  appeal  and 
resplendent  in  civic  heroisms.  These  are  the  undevel- 
oped resources  that  are  waiting  to  become  a  part  of  the 
spiritual  heritage  of  every  child  born  within  our  bor- 
ders. 

There  may  be  listening  to  me  today  some  man  or 
woman,  some  boy  or  girl,  whose  heart  Almighty  God  has 
dowered  with 

''The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream", 

and  who  will  yet  transmute  the  base  metal  of  our  his- 
tory into  the  pure  gold  of  poetry  and  romance.  If  my 
voice  could  reach  into  every  home  and  schoolroom  in 
North  Carolina,  I  would  say,  There  is  no  higher  call  than 
this,  no  opportunity  for  service  more  exalted  and  benefi- 
cent. When  our  history  shall  have  been  thus  written, 
the  heroes  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  will  rise  to  a  new 
immortality;  they  will  have  become  a  part  of  a  nation's 
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song-  and  story;  they  will  have  joined  the  choir  invisible 

"Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence"  ; 

and  the  monument  which  we  unveil  today  will  be  a  mon- 
ument not  to  the  dead  but  to  the  ever  living-  and  the  ever 
loved. 


RONDEAU. 

M.  G.  H. 

Once  on  a  time,  in  days  of  old, 
To  right  the  wrong-,  knight-errants  bold 
Rode  forth  in  quest  of  venture  high, 
In  gleaming  steel,  with  sword  on  thigh, 
With  trumpet  note  and  flag  unrolled. 

And  still  those  words  of  magic  hold 

Their  ancient  charm;  no  tale  is  told 

But  stirs  the  heart,  when  opened  by 

"Once  on  a  time!" 

We  grieve  for  that  far  Age  of  Gold 
When  men  were  of  heroic  mould, 
Right  glad  for  love  or  king  to  die; 
Too  much  we  plot  and  sell  and  buy. 
Were  hands  so  grasping,  hearts  so  cold, 
Once  on  a  time  ? 


UNCLE    SIMON'S    PROTEST. 

Drury  Phillips. 

IT  WAS  my  graduation  day.  My  Bachelor  of  Science 
meant  more  then,  twenty  years  ago,  than  now.  It 
was  rarer  and  infinitely  more  valuable.  My  family  was 
proud  that  I  had  received  the  first  B.  S.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  and  I  was  satisfied.  I  had  made 
geology  and  chemistry  my  majors,  and  expected  to  be- 
come a  mining-  engineer. 

Old  Uncle  Simon  didn't  like  it.  Simon  was  the  last  of 
our  old  slaves,  a  white  haired  old  "foh  de  wah"  patri- 
arch, and  held  proprietary  rights  over  the  whole  lot  of 
us.  He  didn't  believe  in  one  of  "de  fambily"  digging 
holes  for  a  living,  and  he  said  so.  The  very  day  of  com- 
mencement, too,  I  had  gone  out  bright  and  early  in  the 
morning  to  gather  a  few  roses,  when  I  met  him  in  the 
garden  with  his  wheelbarrow  and  spade.  He  stopped, 
took  off  his  hat,  mopped  his  head,  and  sat  down  on  his 
barrow. 

"Marse  Billy,  I'se  done  heerd  dat  you  was  a  gwine  ter 
be  one  of  dese  here  folks  what  goes  in  de  groun'  an'  digs 
out  the  nachul  stuff.  Jes  as  soon  as  I  heered  dat,  I  low 
I  gwine  ter  speak  to  you 'bout  hit,  kase  I  aint  agwine  ter 
have  no  such  foolishness  wid  enny  of  de  boys  what  I 
done  raised  from  de  time  what  dey  had  dresses  on.  No, 
sah,  I  aint  dat.  I  don't  know  nothin'  'bout  dese  here 
mines,  fur  I  ain't  never  been  no  furderer  in  de  ground  dan 
de  bottom  of  yer  ma's  well,  an'  what's  more,  I  aint  never 
agwine,  kase  de  las'  time  I  was  down  in  that  well,  I  aint 
never  lak  fur  to  git  out.  Dey  is  plenty  of  niggers  in 
dis  town  what  aint  got  no  more  sense  dan  to  go  in  de 
groun'  but  I  aint  got  no  call  fur  to  go,  an'  dis  nigger 
aint  never  gwine  where  he  aint  got  no  call  fur  to  go.  An' 
what's  mor',  Marse  Billy,  you  aint  got  no  call  fur  to  go. 
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I  spec  you  minds  de  time  what  we  dig-  out  dat  well  atter 
she  cave  in  on  de  milk  bucket  an'  de  wattermillion  what 
Aunt  Jinny  and  me  put  in  dar  fur  to  keep  cool  ?  Sah, 
dat  wuz  a  time  sho  nuff  !  I  heerd  her  a  rollin'  an'  a  rum- 
blin',  and  den  Miss  Laura,  she  call  tome,  and  say,  "Si- 
mon, run  and  see  what  is  the  matter  with  the  well." 
Now  I  warnt  jes  zackly  perishin  to  know  what  hit  was  a 
doin'  down  dar,  but  I  done  had  dat  wattermillion  in  dar 
sence  rite  atter  brekruss,  and  I  node  in  reason  dat  a  big- 
rock  and  a  watermillion  don't  'sociate  no  more'n  a  nig- 
ger and  a  clean  shirt.  But  I  goes  up,  I  did,  and  looks 
over  de  aige  of  de  curbin  mighty  'spectful  like,  and  den 
I  hollers  out,  "Lord  O'Mussy,  Miss  Laura,  dat  watermil- 
lion done  gone  sure,  hits  g-ot  er  whole  pile  er  rocks  on 
hit,  an  I  jes  nose  it's  busted."  Marse  Billy,  dat  wuz  de 
fus'  time  what  I  ever  seed  Miss  Laura  mad.  She  was 
mostly  jes  as  cam  as  one  of  dese  here  University  profes- 
sers  wid  his  Sunday  school  cloze  on.  An'  dey  aint  noth- 
in  enny  mo'  ca'mer  dan  dat,  Marse  Billy,  dat  dey  aint! 

"Well,  sah,  w'en  I  tells  Miss  Laura  dat  the  watermil- 
lion wuz  sure  busted,  she  up,  she  did,  an  say,  "Simon,  I 
am  real  vexed  with  you.  You  don't  think  about  the  weli, 
and  what  trouble  it  will  be  to  have  it  fixed  ag-ain.  All 
you  think  about  is  that  watermelon.  I  am  ashamed  of 
you."  W'n  Miss  Laura  she  tawk  dat  way  I  node  she  wuz 
mad,  so  I  jes  scratch  my  head  an'  aint  say  nothin'. 
Dat's  de  bes'  way  ter  do,  Marse  Billy,  w'en  yer  aint  got 
nothin  ter  say.  Bimeby  Miss  Laura  up  and  say,  "Simon, 
what  are  you  standing  there  looking  down  in  the  well 
for?  Why  don't  you  go  and  g-et  somebody  to  come  and 
help  you  fix  it?"  Dat  wuz  jes  zackly  what  I  wuz  a 
studin  'bout,  an'  I  up  an'  'spon,  "I'se  a  gwinter  g-et 
Ben  Booth,  'case  dey  aint  no  rock  made  what  kin  fall  on 
dat  nigger's  head  an'  come  out  jes  the  same  lik'  hit  went 
in.  Ben  is  got  a  head  what  de  Good  Lord  made  fur  de 
rock  bizness,  an'  dey  aint  no  rock  'tall  what  kin  mor'n 
take  de   haar*ofen  hit,  I  don't  keer  how  far  hit  falls." 
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You  'member  Ben,  don't  you,  Marse  Billy?  Hits  de 
same  Ben  what  uster  butt  old  man  Purifoy's  goats  often 
de  bridge  'twell  when  dey  seed  him  a  comin'  down  de 
road  goin'  to  Miss  Mary  Smith's,  dey  ud  all  tak'  to  de 
woods  a  hollerin'  and  a  blatin'  lak  dey  wuz  skeered  ter 
death.  What  sort  er  haid  is  hit?  Taint  rightly  no 
haid  'tall,  Marse  Billy,  hits  nothin'  but  er  rock  hitself 
wid  haar  on  hit,  an'  dey  aint  a  gwineter  be  no  use  in  put- 
tin  up  er  grave  stone  fur  Ben  w'en  he  dies.  No,  sah,  dey 
aintdat!  So  I  goes  an  gets  de  w'eel  barrer  an'  de  spade, 
and  w'en  Miss  Laura  seed  me  a  goin'  out  de  gate  she  up 
an'  say,  "Simon,  what  on  earth  are  you  going  to  do  with 
the  spade-  and  the  wheelbarrow?  I  thought  you  were 
going  after  Ben  Booth?"  An  den  I  say,  "Dats  jes  zact- 
ly  whar  I'se  gwine,  Miss  Laura."  Den  she  say,  "Well, 
why  are  you  taking  the  spade  and  the  wheelbarrow?" 
Den  I  'spon',  "Well,  Miss  Laura,  I  aint  never  been  no 
whar  yit  'sept  wid  er  spade  an'  er  w'eel  barrer,  an'  I 
don't  never  feel  zackly  nachul  w'en  I  aint  got  none,  an' 
ef  I  caint  bring  nothin'  else,  I'm  a  gwineter  see  ef  I 
caint  find  me  er  rock  what'll  do  to  'sossiate  wid  Ben's 
haid."  Den  Miss  Laura  she  laff,  an'  get  over  her  mad, 
an'  I  go  on.  Dat's  a  mighty  good  thing,  Marse  Billy, 
ter  make  a  mad  man  laff.  Yer  caint  laff  an'  be  mad  at 
the  same  time.     You  caint  dat." 

As  old  Simon  paused  to  mop  his  head  again,  I  broke 
in  to  ask  just  what  all  this  had  to  do  with  my  being  a 
miner.  I  didn't  see  the  connection.  He  was  shocked. 
"What's  all  dis  got  ter  do  wid  yer  bein'  a  miner?  Hit 
aint  got  nothin'  'tall  ter  do  wid  hit,  but  Law's  sake,  I 
aint  a  tawkin  bout  dat,  I'se  a  tawkin'  'bout  yer  ma's 
well,  an'  ef  yer  aint  got  no  intruss  in  yer  ma's  well, 
w'ich  de  goodness  nose  yer  ought  ter  have,  I'se  gwine 
rite  on  back  ter  de  gyarden  an'  finish  dat  spadin'!  I'se 
seen  er  heap  er  curus  things,  but  I  aint  never  been  spec- 
tin  ter  see  none  er  Miss  Laura's  chillun  say  dat  dey  aint 
got  no  intruss  in  dat  well.     Hits  one  er  dl  bess  wells  on 
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dat  side  er  de  street,  w'ile  yer  nose  dat  on  de  udder  side 
de  watter  is  hard.  Yessir,  the  watter  sho  is  hard,  case 
dey  had  ter  dig  troo  rock  to  get  ter  hit,  but  dey  wan't  no 
rock  'tall  in  Miss  Laura's  well  septin'  what  we  put  in 
hit  when  we  walled  it  up.  Well,  Marse  Billy,  atter  a 
w'ile  I  got  Ben,  an'  den  I  got  er  no  'count  nigger,  wich 
his  name  wuz  Hill  Bynum;  yer  nose  Hill,  don't  yer,  Marse 
Billy?  He's  one  er  de  most  no  'count  niggers  what  dey 
is,  an'  dey  do  tell  me  dat  he  is  er  hant,  case  he's  got 
blue  eyes  and  kin  see  atter  dark  jes  same  as  er  owl.  Well 
sah,  me  an'  Hill  we  let  Ben  down  in  de  well,  an'  Hill  he 
'low  dat  he  shorely  gwineter  git  dat  wattermillion,  but  I 
node  in  reason  dat  she  wuz  clear  busted  wid  all  dem  rocks 
on  hit.  Atter  a  w'ile  Ben  he  git  sorter  skeered,  an'  he 
kep'  er  hollerin'  an'  er  hollerin'  fer  me  an'  Hill  ter  pull 
him  out.  But  Hill  he  'low  dat  he  mus'  shorely  have 
some  er  dat  watermillion,  an'  he  kep'  er  lowerin'  an'  er 
lowerin'.  Den  Ben  he  git  more  skeereder,  an'  he  kep'  on 
er  gittin  skeereder,  an'  he  call  up  ter  Hill,  he  did,  an' 
say:  "You  Hill  Bynum,  you  blue  eyed  no  'count  hant 
nigger,  you  pull  me  outen  dis  well,  er  'fore  de  Lawd  I'se 
gwineter  cut  de  rope."  Den  I  tells  Hill  to  pull  him  out, 
case  ef  he  do  cut  de  rope,  dar'd  be  er  dead  nigger  in  dat 
well,  an'  I  jes  node  dat  Miss  Laura  warn't  er  gwineter 
stan'  no  sich  foolishness  as  dat.  Dey  mouter  ben  er  cat 
er  two  in  de  well,  now  and  den  (clar  ter  goodness,  Marse 
Billy,  dey  aint  never  no  tellin'  whar  er  cat  won't  go)  but 
Miss  Laura  wuz  mighty  pertickler  'bout  dat  well,  and 
I  node  she  aint  a  gwineter  have  no  dead  niggers  in  hit. 
Dese  here  quality  folks,  same  lak  as  Miss  Laura,  is  pow- 
erful partickler  'bout  niggers,  an'  dey  aint  a  gwineter 
stan'  fer  'em  whar  dey  don't  belong.  Dat's  what  make 
me  tell  Hill  fer  to  pull  him  out,  'case  I  don't  want  have 
no  mo'  trubble  wid  Miss  Laura  dat  day.  Wid  dat  we 
starts  to  pull  Ben  out,  but  before  we  git  him  clear  out 
dat  Hill  nigger  knock  his  fut  on  er  great  big  rock  an  hit 
roll  in  on  top  er  Ben's  haid,  an'  bound  offen  dat  nigger's 
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haid  jes  same  lak  one  er  dese  yere  Injun  rubber  balls 
what  dey  play  town  ball  wid.  Marse  Billy,  dat  nigger 
he  cuss  tremenjous,  and  he  low  dat  he  gwineter  kill  dat 
Bynum  fool  when  he  git  out.  Den  Hill  ask  him  how  he 
gwineter  get  out  'less  he  hope  him  out,  and  Ben  he  say 
he  don't  know  an'  he  don't  care,  he  gwineter  kill  him 
ennyhow.  But  he  git  out,  an'  he  aint  never  kill  dat  Hill 
Bynum  yit,  'case  he  nose  dat  he  is  er  hant,  and  hants 
has  got  more  lives  dan  er    torn  cat. 

"Now,  Marse  Billy,  dey  tells  me  dat  you  is  a  gwineter 
be  er  miner,  an  ef  hits  so,  I  shore  'spec  you'd  better  git 
Ben  Booth  fer  ter  go  along  widyer,  an'  when  yer  sees  er 
big  rock  a  fixin'  ter  fall  on  yer,  jes  yer  get  outen  de  way 
an'  let  hit  fall  on  Ben's  haid,  and  yer'll  have  one  mighty 
diserpinted  rock.  Yesser,  dat's  so.  Dat  nigger  aint  got 
no  haid.  Hit's  er  rock,  and  a  powerful  hard  rock  at  dat. 
Dey  aint  no  billy  goat  in  all  dis  country  what'll  butt  dat 
nigger,  'case  he  nose  hit  aint  no  use.  Why,  Marse  Billy, 
when  dat  rock  fall  on  his  haid  in  de  well,  I  seed  de 
sparks  fly  outen  hit  jes  same  lak  ole  man  Huskey  a  beaten 
on  hot  iurn.  Yessir,  de  sparks  sho  did  fly.  Marse  Billy, 
yer  jes  git  Ben,  an  I  'low  dat  dey  aint  no  rock  kin  hut 
yer  if  yer  jes  let  hit  fall  on  his  haid,  hit  shorely  aint  a 
gwineter  hut  you,  an'  hit  shorely  caint  hut  Ben.  An'  dat's 
de  trufe." 

And  Uncle  Simon  went  to  his  spading,  I  to  my  gradu- 
ation, both  content. 


HER    LAST    LETTER. 

S.  H.  Lyle,  Jr. 

So  this  then  is  your  letter,  scarce  the  half 

Of  a  page;  a  little  thing-,  but  sharp 

And  to  the  point, — your  ultimatum,  so 

To  speak.     "It  is  the  end,"  you  write,  very  cold 

And  crisp  in  all  your  style.      "No  answer  is 

Required."     A  useless  warning-,  I  may  say, 

For  what,  forsooth,  care  I  for  this  snub  of 

A  half-fledged  girl?     My  lady  thinks,  perhaps, 

That  I  shall  beg  and  plead  and  pray,  and  write 

Long  pages  of  tear-dripping  rubbish;  so! 

She  missed  her  mark  for  once;  I  vow  I  see 

Not  why  I  should  disturb  my  mind  with  this, 

A  scrape-brained  girl's    first  fling  at  man,  her  dog: 

Some  day,  I  swear,  she  shall  regret  the  deed. 

But  in  the  while  the  fire  burns  bright,  as  if 

Desirous  to  destroy;  a  puff,  and  gray 

Ashes  show  what  m  ght  have  been.     A  fan, 

Of  course,  her  letters,  too,  a  picture,  and 

A  glove — gray  ashes,  that  is  all.     Well  may 

I  sigh;  the  romance  now  is  gone  and  this 

Is  all  that's  left.     Poof  !     Life   is  short,  and  sighs 

Are  prone  to  spoil  the  appetite;  besides 

The  sea  is  large,  and  many  fish  remain 

Uncaught.     Somehow,  though,  I  have  lost  the  sport 

That  should  be  in  the  catching.     Can  this  minx 

Of  a  girl  have  turned  my  head?     But  bah! 

I  grow  a  maudlin  fool.     Enough;  a  flask 

Of  wine  to  drown  such  weakling  thoughts  as  mine! 


THE  RECLUSE  S  STORY 

Kemp  D.  Eattle. 

DURING  my  childhood,  there  was  a  solitary  old  man 
who  lived  in  a  plain,  three-roomed  house 
about  a  mile  from  my  fathers  home.  He  spent  his  time 
in  reading-  and  in  tending-  a  small  garden  which  he 
kept  behind  his  house.  He  seldom  spoke  to  any- 
one and  was  so  cold  to  visitors  that  the  neighbors  never 
went  near  him.  The  negroes  of  the  country  round  about 
regarded  him  with  superstitious  awe  and  said  he  was  a 
partner  of  the  devil.  Such  stories  naturally  aroused  my 
curiosity;  and  the  intense  desire  to  know  something  of 
the  old  man,  added  to  my  pity  for  his  utter  loneliness,  often 
caused  me  to  hang  around  his  place.  One  day  I  plucked 
up  courage  enough  to  carry  him  some  perch  that  I  had 
caught  in  a  nearby  stream.  My  childish  friendliness 
seemed  to  touch  the  old  man's  heart  and  he  asked  me  to 
come  in  and  talk  to  him.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
friendship  which  continued  until  the  old  man's  death, 
some  five  years  later.  I  was  away  from  home  at  the 
time  and  when  I  came  back,  I  found  that  he  had  left  me 
sole  heir  to  his  meagre  possessions.  In  rummaging 
through  his  house,  I  found  a  thick  paper,  written  in  a 
shaky  hand.     It  told  the  story  of  his  life  as  follows: 

Feb.  3,  1886. 

My  name  is  Richard  Hattel.  Although  my  hair  is 
gray  and  my  health  broken,  I  am  only  56  years  old. 
My  father  was  a  rich  merchant  and  I  was  his  only  child. 
My  mother  died  at  my  birth,  and  if  I  have  any  living 
relations,  I  am  ignorant  of  it. 

I  graduated  from  Harvard  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
and  began  to  study  law,  receiving  my  license  two  years 
later.     About  the  same  time,  my  dear  father  died,  leav- 
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ing  me  some  $400,000.  The  next  year,  I  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  my  profession  in  New  York  City,  and  for 
three  years  met  with  gratifying  success. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  met  Amy  Holden,  a  beau- 
tiful society  belle.  I  immediately  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  her  and  after  a  short  courtship  succeeded  in  win- 
ning her  hand.  My  only  serious  rival  was  a  young  fel- 
low by  the  name  of  Keison.  Keison  was  a  rather  hand- 
some man,  but  he  had  a  weak,  selfish  face.  He  was  a 
clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  and  spent  every  cent  he  made 
on  his  rather  loud  clothes.  After  my  marriage,  I  saw  no 
more  of  him  for  some  time. 

For  several  months,  Amy  and  I  lived  happily  together. 
It  is  true  that  at  times  we  had  misunderstandings,  but 
on  the  whole  I  deemed  myself  fortunatety  married.  The 
beginning  of  our  domestic  infelicity  happened  in  this 
wise.  One  evening  as  I  was  reading  my  newspaper, 
Amy  came  in  and  said  that  she  had  a  request  to  make  of 
me.  There  was  a  peculiar  hesitancy  and  shyness  about 
her  that  I  had  never  seen  before.  Well,  after  telling 
how  she  had  been  down  town  shopping  that  afternoon, 
she  went  on  to  say  that  she  had  met  a  friend  of  hers, 
whom  she  had  not  seen  recently.  "And  now,  my  dear," 
she  said,  "I  want  you  to  take  him  in  the  office  with 
you."  "Who  is  he?"  I  asked.  "George  Keison."  As 
she  pronounced  the  name  she  blushed  violently  and  the 
hand  she  had  placed  in  mine  shook.  With  a  shock  that 
left  me  weak  and  trembling,  I  realized  that  Amy,  my 
wife,  had  married  me  for  my  money,  while  really  in  love 
with  that  scoundrel  Keison.  Tenderly  I  told  her,  that 
it  was  best  for  me  to  refuse  and  asked  her  to  avoid  Kei- 
son.    "Very  well,"  she  said  and  left  the  room. 

From  that  time  on  she  never  was  the  same.  At  first 
she  just  pouted,  but  soon  her  proud  spirit  conquered  her 
better  self  and  turned  her  into  a  proud,  bold,  vindictive 
woman.  Dreading  scandal  with  all  my  soul,  I  decided 
to  leave  New  York.     Accordingly,   a  month  later,    we 
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moved  into  a  neat  country  house  not  far  from  Baltimore, 
Amy  still  avoided  me  as  much  as  possible  and  in  this  per- 
iod I  first  knew  her  for  what  she  was — cruel,  vain,  false. 
About  this  time,  our  daughter,  Nellie,  was  born,  and 
with  her  birth  I  hoped  that  our  married  life  might 
regain  some  of  its  happiness.  And  for  a  while,  it 
seemed  that  I  was  not  to  be  disappointed. 

For  about  three  years,  we  got  on  fairly  well,  and  then 
Keison  appeared.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  his  presence  in 
the  nearby  villiage,  I  demanded  of  my  wife  that  she 
forsake  him  forever.  She  thought  a  moment  and 
then  said,  '"If  you  will  let  me  invite  him  to  dinner  he 
will  leave  tomorrow  and  I  will  never  speak  to  him 
again."  "You  have  already  seen  him  then?"  She  nodded. 
"Do  you  swear  that  you  will  forsake  him?"  I  asked. 
She  nodded  again.      "All  right  then,  on  that  condition." 

Keison  came  soon  after  five  and  at  six  we  went  into 
the  dining  room.  Amy  presided  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  I  at  the  foot  with  Keison  and  Nellie  on  either 
side.  The  conversation  dragged  from  the  first.  Keison 
and  my  wife  both  seemed  nervous  and  excited.  Little 
Nellie  kept  up  a  continuous  stream  of  childish  babble. 
As  for  me,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  that  I  could 
find  to  say.  And  so  the  meal  dragged  on.  Finally  we 
finished  and  Amy  poured  out  the  coffee.  I  noticed  that 
Keison's  hand  trembled  as  he  passed  me  the  cup. 
"Where's  the  butler?"  I  asked.  Amy  started  and  then 
explained  that  she  had  let  him  off  to  attend  a  funeral. 
"Here  Nellie,  take  your  milk,"  she  added.  For  a  few 
moments,  there  was  silence.  All  of  a  sudden,  I  saw 
Nellie's  face  contract  and  she  fell  forward  on  the  table. 
I  tried  to  reach  forward  and  pick  her  up  but  just  then  a 
horrible  pain  shot  through  me  and  my  strength  was  gone. 
"Ha!  he's  fixed!"  cried  Keison,  and  my  wife  laughed. 
Then  I  realized  that  those  vipers  had  poisoned  me  and 
my  child,  and  all  human  feelings  except  a  mad  desire 
for  vengeance  passed  out  of  my  soul.     And  as  Nellie  lay 
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there,  gasping-  out  her  life,  Keison  and  my  wife  rose 
and  clasped  each  other  in  a  fond  embrace.  Then  I 
fainted — 

Feb.  17,  1886. 

(The  strain  of  writing-  what  has  gone  before  was  so 
great  that  for  two  weeks  I  have  been  unable  to  continue 
my  story.) 

When  I  regained  consciousness,  I  was  lying  on  the 
floor  where  I  had  fallen.  The  body  of  my  child  had  not 
been  touched.  I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  two 
o'clock.  Then  I  fainted  again.  About  a  half  hour  later 
I  came  to  once  more.  This  time  I  was  much  strong-er. 
I  got  up  and  took  the  cup  from  which  I  had  drank  the 
poison.  The  odor  of  the  drug  was  very  distinct,  but 
evidently  the  dose  had  been  insufficient  to  accomplish 
its  purpose.  Then  with  my  hands  upon  the  head  of  my 
dead  child,  I  swore  that  by  the  grace  of  God  I  would 
take  full  vengeance  upon  her  murderers.  A  few  moments 
later  I  raised  a  window,  and  dropped  noiselessly  to  the 
ground. 

The  next  day  I  left  New  York  on  a  ship  bound  for 
England.  Before  leaving,  I  bought  a  paper  and  the 
first  thing  that  caught  my  eyes  was  this: 

MYSTERIOUS   MURDER. 

Richard  Hattel,  Prominent  Lawyer, 

Poisons  his  Child  and  Disappears. 

Wife-Mother  Prostrated. 

That  was  enough,  I  threw  the  paper  into  the  sea  and 
walked  the  deck  an  hour  to  calm  myself. 


For  the  next  two  years,  I  wandered  all  over  the  East- 
ern hemisphere.  Finally  I  brought  up  in  the  diamond 
mines  of  South  Africa.  I  worked  steadily  here  for  sev- 
eral years,  in  the  course  of  which,  I  amassed  considerable 
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wealth.  My  deep  thirst  for  vengeance  on  my  foes  had 
become  lulled  by  time  and  I  was  leading-  a  pretty  happy 
life.  A  heavy  mustache  had  so  changed  my  appearance 
that  I  had  almost  come  to  think  of  myself  as  a  different 
person  from  what  I  had  been.  But  one  night  some 
papers  were  brought  into  camp  and  this  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  epoch  in  my  life. 

Those  who  have  ever  lived  in  camp  know  with  what 
wild  interest  any  news  of  the  outside  world  is  wel- 
comed. Even  the  advertisements  of  a  paper  are  read 
over  time  and  again.  Well,  this  evening  I  secured  one 
of  the  papers  and  went  off  to  my  tent  to  have  a  good 
time.  But  my  expectations  were  doomed  to  bitter  dis- 
appointment. On  the  society  page,  there  was  a  full 
account  of  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Richard  Hattel  and 
Mr.  George  Keison.  The  article  told  how,  about  four 
years  ago,  Mrs.  Hattel's  husband  had  poisoned  their  only 
child  and  disappeared.  "The  next  week,"  continued  the 
paper,  "his  body  was  found  in  New  York  Harbor.  The 
coroner's  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  'suicide  while  tem- 
porarily insane.'  "     And  so  they  were  married. 

That  paper  literally  set  my  soul  on  fire.  The  next 
day,  I  got  together  all  my  belongings  and  set  out  for 
New  York.  During  that  trip,  I  really  believe  that  I 
became  insane,  for  every  emotion  of  love,  mercy,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  left  my  heart  and  I  was  simply  a 
beast  whose  very  nature  was  crying  out  for  vengeance 
like  an  opium  fiend  for  his  weed.  I  do  not  think  I 
should  be  held  accountable  for  anything  that  I  did,  for 
it  was  not  I,  but  the  violent  passion  that  raged  within 
me. 

When  I  reached  America,  I  set  out  in  a  quiet,  deliber- 
ate way  to  entrap  my  intended  victims.  I  bought  a 
small  house  about  a  mile  from  my  old  place,  where  Kei- 
son and  Amy  were  still  living.  I  gave  out  that  I  was 
an  English  writer  who  had  come  over  to  live  in  America 
for  several   months.      In   the  course   of  time  I  became 
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quite  friendly  with  Keison  and  his  handsome  wife.  One 
Sunday,  I  received  an  invitatation  to  dine  with  them 
the  next  day.     Of  course  I  accepted. 

Monday,  I  was  on  hand  promptly.  Ah,  how  natural 
everything-  was!  With  what  feeling's,  I  looked  upon 
these  familiar  surroundings!  With  what  emotions,  did 
I  salute  these  people  whom  I  was  there  to  slay!  But  on 
with  my  story.  The  same  silver  was  on  the  table  that 
had  been  used  when  I  dined  there  the  fatal  night. 
Amy  and  Keison  were  both  looking  just  as  they  had 
looked  before.  She  was  wearing-  her  second  wedding- 
dress;  before,  she  had  worn  the  one  in  which  she  was 
married  to  me.  She  and  her  husband  were  evidently 
trying  to  make  an  impression  on  the  Englishman.  But 
for  my  part,  I  am  afraid  I  was  a  very  lifeless  g-uest  and 
to  save  my  life  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  drink  the  cof- 
fee that  my  smiling  hostess  poured  out  for  me.  Instead 
it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  from  leaping  at  her  throat, 
so  vividly  was  the  terrible  scene  broug-ht  to  my  eyes. 

At  last  the  meal  was  finished,  and  we  walked  into  the 
parlor.  There  we  settled  down  to  a  game  of  euchre. 
We  played  steadily  for  a  couple  of  hours,  I  losing-  all  the 
time.  At  last,  when  I  was  sure  that  all  the  servants 
had  left  the  place,  I  rose  to  my  feet,  told  them  my  name, 
and  charged  them  with  their  g-uilt,  at  the  same  time 
bringing  my  revolver  into  sight.  They  both  turned 
deathly  pale,  and  I  think  Amy  would  have  fainted  had 
I  not  passed  her  my  g-lass  of  wine.  But  I  cannot  write 
the  happenings  of  the  next  half  hour;  how  at  the  point 
of  the  pistol,  I  made  Keison  nick  his  wife's  ears  and  cut 
long  stripes  down  her  cheeks,  leaving  her  horribly  dis- 
figured for  life;  how  as  he  sat  there  on  the  floor,  smeared 
with  the  vixen's  blood,  I  shot  him  down  as  if  he  had 
been  a  snake;  how  I  mixed  some  of  their  blood  and  tasted 
it,  satiating  the  beast  within  me  like  a  miser  playing 
with  his  gold.  Then  as  they  lay  there,  he  dead  and 
she  bleeding,  I  called  down  Heaven's  curse  upon  them 
forever.     And  thus  my  oath  was  fulfilled  and  my  nature 
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satisfied.  My  child  had  been  avenged  and  outraged 
friendship  vindicated.  Without  again  looking  on  the 
bloody  scene,  I  left  the  house. 

The  next  week  has  always  been  a  blank  to  me.  I 
wandered  around  New  York  like  one  bereft  of  his 
senses.  When  I  finally  came  to  myself,  I  was  sitting 
on  a  bench  at  the  park,  hungry  and  cold.  It  was  a 
beautiful  spring  morning.  The  sparrows  were  chirping 
merrily  in  the  trees.  A  grey  squirrel  was  frisking  on 
the  lawn.  The  trees  were  just  about  to  burst  into  the 
glory  of  spring  dress.  All  nature  seemed  to  rejoice. 
And  then  I  contrasted  myself  to  all  this:  a  murderer,  a 
cold  blooded  villain,  a  fugitive  from  justice.  True  I 
believed  myself  justified.  True  that  if  I  were  apprehend- 
ed, I  had  the  means  of  hiring  the  best  legal  talent  in 
the  country.  But  still  my  position  was  a  terrible  one. 
For  a  moment,  all  the  black  despair  in  my  nature  rushed 
to  my  head.  With  an  oath,  I  drew  from  my  pocket  the 
pistol  with  which  I  killed  Keison.  But  as  I  was  raising 
it  to  my  forehead,  these  lines  from  Byron  came  to  me, 
"I  had  no  earthly  hope-but  faith,  and  that  forbade  a 
selfish  death."  I  threw  the  weapon  from  me  as  if  it  had 
been  a  snake.  And  there  in  the  early  morning,  with  the 
natural  beauties  of  God's  creation  around  me,  I  kneeled 
at  the  bench  and  prayed,  prayed  that  God  would  give 
me  strength  to  live  the  rest  of  my  natural  life  without 
further  offense  to  my  fellow-man  and  in  loving  sympa- 
thy with  the  smaller  things  that  He  hath  made. 

Within  the  next  few  months,  I  had  given  my  fortune 
to  charity,  and  had  settled  down  in  this  simple  spot, 
where  I  have  been  ever  since.  I  can  truthfully  say  that, 
as  far  as  I  know,  I  have  wronged  no  one  since  that  early. 
morning  in  the  park.  The  terrible  experiences  through 
which  I  have  passed  have  broken  my  body  and  spirit. 
Soon  I  will  have  gone  to  my  Maker  to  render  an  account 
of  my  stewardship,  and  when  that  time  comes,  may.  God 
have  mercy  on  my  soul. 

(Signed)  Richard  Hattki,. 


TO  M 

S.  H.  Lyle,  Jr. 

Shy,  timid  hue  of  violets, 
Deep  azure  of  summer  skies, 

Fade  and  vanish  'neath  the  spell 
Of  the  tender  blue  of  your  eyes. 

Gay  brilliance  of  tbe  mid-day  sun, 
Bright  gold  of  the  lightning-  flare, 

Each  shows  again  its  softest  tints 
In  the  glory  of  your  hair. 

Sweet  songs  that  are  sung  in  Heaven, 
By  the  angels  of  God's  first  choice, 

Would  ring  far  sweeter  and  purer 
For  the  melody  of  your  voice. 

Were  there  no  whisper  of  hereafter, 
Were  the  world  begun  anew, 

I  would  enshrine  in  my  soul  a  deity, 
And  my  God  would  be  only  you. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNET  XXX-REVISED. 

C.  E.  Mcintosh. 

When  to  three  sessions  of  bum  Second  Math, 

I  summon  up  remembrance  of  "Not-passed", 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  what  my  neighbor  hath, 

And  with  old  woes  my  soul's  again  harassed: 

Then  could  I  drown  old  "Billie"  in  a  pond, 

For  lemons  he  has  handed  me  through  spite, 

And  curse  again  the  stuff  of  which  he's  fond, 

And  grudge  the  work  of  many   a  hard-spent  night. 

Then  could  I  rave  o'er  pleasures  long  foregone, 

And  drearily  from  year  to  year  tell  o'er 

The  sad  account  of  how  I've  labored  on, 

Which  I  still  do  as  if  not  done  before 

And  when  forsooth  I  think  on  thee,   Sheepskin, 
All  pleasures  flee,  and  woes  come  trooping  in. 


SONNET    ON    ADAM    KLUTTZ. 

R.  D.    Eames. 

Adam,  for  two  long  years  have  I  been  here, 
And  much  of  thee  and  thy  hard  lot  have  seen, 
How  students  run  their  credit  year  to  year, 
Nor  think  to  pay,  nor  care  if  thou  grow  lean. 
They,  from  thy  stocked  shelves,  where  much  doth  lie, 
Right  craftily  do  swipe  what  e'er  them  suits, 
Unless,  perchance,  thy  ever  watchful  eye 
Doth  intercept  their  wretched,  vile  pursuits. 
And  I,  among  the  rest,  Oh  Doc,  dost  come, 
Enticed  by  thy  display  of  golden  spoil. 
And  in  thy  voluted  hall,  Emporium, 
Of  knowledge  buy  from  Horace  up  to  Hoyle. 
Yes!  for  much  else  a  bill  to  thee  I  owe, 
"Thou  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so." 
(Last  line  from  Goldsmith). 
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EDITORIAL 


A  Word  of    With  the   issuing-  of  this  number  the  pres- 
Farewell.  ent  board  of  editors  will  abdicate  the  edit- 

orial sanctum.  On  the  whole  the  work  of 
the  year  has  been  pleasant,  and  the  joy  of  emancipation 
is  not  unmingled  with  regret.  We  have  fallen  far  short 
of  what  we  set  out  to  accomplish,  but  we  resign  our 
places  with  the  hope  that  our  efforts  will  bear  fruit 
later. 

The  new  board  is  in  every  way  qualified  for  the  work 
that  has  been  entrusted  to  it.  Mr.  W.  K.  Yelverton, 
the  editor-in-chief,  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
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Magazine,  and  the  societies  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  him  at  the  head  of  the  board.  Under  his  man- 
agement we  predict  unusual  prosperity  for  the  Magazine 
next  year. 

t^"  t&r*  t&* 

The  Short  Story  Last  fall  an  attempt  was  made  to 
Contest.  inaugurate    a     short    story    contest 

among  the  Southern  colleges.  Twen- 
ty-five leading  institutions  were  invited  to  join  us  in  carry- 
ing out  the  undertaking.  Eleven  of  these  agreed  to 
enter  under  the  stipulations  proposed,  and  the  plan  gave 
fair  promise  of  success.  It  failed  for  two  reasons.  The 
work  of  completing  the  details  of  the  plan  was  begun 
too  late  in  the  year  and  a  part  of  the  committee  to  whom 
it  was  intrusted  failed  to  perform  its  duty. 

The  same  plan  is  to  be  tried  again  next  year,  and  we 
believe  with  the  accumulated  experience  of  a  year's  fail- 
ure it  can  be  made  effective.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
contest  of  this  sort  should  not  be  successful.  The  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  it  would  be  far-reaching  in  their 
effect.  It  would  serve  to  create  a  spirit  of  friendly 
rivalry  among  leading  colleges  that  would  be  a  constant 
stimulus  to  literary  endeavor.  We  have  faith  in  the 
plan  and  earnestly  hope  that  the  colleges  will  give  it 
their  hearty  support. 

t2r*  t2r*  *2r* 

The  Class  Gift  The  Senior  class  has  started  a  move- 

of  '07.  ment  that  we  believe   will  result  in 

much  good  to  the  University.  The 
class  gift,  which  is  to  be  paid  in  annual  installments  and 
presented  in  1917,  is  given  with  the  understanding  that  it 
be  used  for  "improving  and  beautifying"  the  campus. 
This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and  we  recom- 
mend it  to  succeeding  classes. 
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About  A   great  many  men  are  planning  to 

Commencement.  leave  the  Hill  immediately  after  stand- 
ing their  last  examination.  Some 
of  them  will  begin  their  summer  work,  while  oth- 
ers will  be  leaving  their  homes  almost  immedi- 
ately for  some  summer  resort.  Why  cannot  those 
who  are  going  to  work  enjoy  a  brief  rest  by  staying 
up  here  for  commencement  ?  We  do  not  believe, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  pleasure-seekers  can  find  a  bet- 
ter place  for  enjoyment  than  Chapel  Hill  during 
commencement  week.  The  exercises  are  replete  with 
brilliant  addresses  by  prominent  men,  while  more  than 
one  banquet  will  be  given  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
inner  man.  Nor  is  the  social  feature  inconsiderable. 
"White  dresses  on  a  campus  green"  is  always  a  pleas- 
ant picture,  and  indications  show  that  there  will  be  no 
stint  of  canvas. 

Then,  too,  there  are  many  of  us,  who,  in  our  stay  at 
the  University,  have  found  many  friends  among  the  sons 
of  '07.  We  owe  it  to  them,  and  indeed  to  the  whole 
class,  to  stay  here  and  give  them  the  best  possible  encour- 
agement in  their  plans  for  the  future.  To  us  com- 
mencement means  the  completion  of  a  college  year,  to 
them  it  means  literally  the  beginning  of  their  life  work. 
Our  encouragement  means  much  to  them,  and  an  inter- 
est in  their  welfare  will  not  detract  from  our  own  pleas- 
ures. 

t£r*  Vr*  *£?* 

The  Literary  Study     Within  the  past  few  months  articles 
of  the  Bible.  have    appeared    in  several    of    the 

leading  magazines  extolling  the 
value  of  the  literary  study  of  the  Bible,  and  lamenting 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  leading  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  deficient  in  this  respect.  We  are  glad  to 
say  that  the  charge  cannot  be  brought  against  this 
university. 
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A  course  in  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Bible  has 
been  given  here  for  the  past  thirteen  years.  Dr.  Thomas 
Hume,  professor  of  English  literature,  was  the  pioneer 
in  this  work.  He  first  saw  the  need  of  a  literary  study 
of  the  Bible  in  1893.  At  his  suggestion  a  course  was 
put  in  the  curriculum  for  1894-1895,  and  at  once  proved 
its  usefulness.  From  the  beginning  the  course  was 
highly  successful,-  and  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  English  department. 
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Thank  the  Lord,  it  is  over.  And  we  believe — at  least 
we  heartily  hope — that  the  supply  of  gas  at  the  Uni- 
versity has  run  out  for  the  time  being-.  Still,  the  awful 
knowlege  we  have  that  the  supply  will  have  time  to 
recuperate,  so  to  speak,  during  the  summer,  makes  us 
mightily  fear  that  the  various  valves  will  again  be 
opened  next  fall  when  the  constitution  of  the  Athletic 
Association  comes  up  for  adoption.  But  we  suppose, 
that  since,  as  some  student  has  expressed  it,  every 
American  citizen  has  the  inalienable  right  to  express 
his  opinions  and  make  a  fool  of  himself,  nothing  can  be 
done,  and  we  must  take  our  medicine  like  men. 

But  it  was  a  beautiful  scrap.  Some  of  the  best  brains 
in  college  struck  at  each  other  savagely  and  dealt  many 
a  solar  plexus  blow.  (Possibly  our  metaphor  is  some- 
what mixed,  but  you  know  what  we  mean.)  At  times 
things  looked  mighty  rocky  for  the  harmony  that  is  so 
desirable  in  our  college  life,  but  we  firmly  believe  that 
it  has  not  been  disturbed, — indeed  the  meeting  may  have 
a  salutary  effect.  If  every  man  will  cast  his  vote  for  the 
man  whom  he  believes  to  be  the  best  fitted  for  an  office, 
regardless  of  the  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude  of  the  candidate,  we  will  have  at  the  elections 
nothing  more  than  a  little  political  scrap  which  will 
leave  a  pleasant  taste  in  the  mouth  after  the  thing  is 
settled. 

e^*  t3*  e^* 

The  recent  changes  in  the  stipulations  governing  the 
business  end  of  the  Magazine  are  a  good  thing.  The 
Magazine  has  ever  been  a  financial  drag  on  the  societies, 
and  ever  and  auon  some  reformer  takes  it  upon  himself 
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to  attack  us  most  viciously.  Nor  are  these  attacks 
wholly  unmerited,  we  are  a  drag",  a  drag-  worth  from 
$500  to  $700  a  year.  We  must  not  blame  the  managers, 
they  have  done  all  men  could  do  under  the  old  stipula- 
tions, and  besides  there  was  little  or  no  incentive.  A 
miserable  10  per  cent  of  all  advertisements  and  all  out 
of  college  subscriptions.     Possibly  $25  a  year! 

The  new  ruling  gives  the  business  manager  30  per  cent 
of  all  advertisements  and  out  of  college  subscriptions. 
Even  that  is  not  enough  to  hurt,  we  would  be  glad  to 
see  this  increased  to  one-half.  This  added  incentive 
would  naturally  help  any  man,  no  matter  how  loyal  or 
how  devoted  to  the  society,  to  bring  the  earnings  of  the 
Magazine  up  to  something  worth  while.  Give  him  50 
per  cent,  and  see! 

^™  t£T*  t£r* 

The  University  Dramatic  Club  made  a  hit.  There's 
no-question  about  that.  Though  some  of  the  parts  were 
extremely  difficult,  all  the  actors  had  themselves  well  in 
hand,  and  pleased  the  audience,  at  least  the  student 
part  of  it,  immensely.  For  days  thereafter  hilarious 
gro'ups  of  students  could  be  seen  gathered  at  various  and 
sundry  nooks  and  corners,  discussing  the  great  event, 
and  the  concensus  of  opinion  was  that  "the  faculty 
gang  was  it". 

To  say  the  least,  the  actions  of  some  of  the  actors 
were  remarkably  true  to  life,  but  the  saying  that  "it's 
the  truth  that  hurts"  seemed  not  to  hold  good  in  this 
instance,  for  without  exception  the  members  of  the 
faculty  who  were  represented  showed  their  good  judg- 
ment and  sense  of  humor  by  taking-  their  medicine  with 
a  beatific  grin. 

e^*  t£T*  t2?* 

It  has  been  said  that  the  standing  of  a  college  or  uni- 
versity is  determined  largely  by  the   position  which  it 
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takes  in  athletics  and  inter-collegiate  debates.  In  no 
instance  is  this  saying-  truer  than  when  applied  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  athletic  and  debating-   teams  which   in   the  past 
have  been  sent  out  from  this  institution  have  been  the 
chief  means  of  raising  it  to  the  prominent  position  which 
it  now  holds,  and  it  is  by  these  same   means   that   it   is 
enabled  to  retain  this  position.     It  is  fitting,   therefore, 
that  the  University  express  in  some  tangible  manner  its 
gratitude  to  the  men  who  have  brought,  and  are  bring- 
ing, this  about.     It  is  thought  that  in   the  case    of    the 
athletic  teams  this  obligation  on  the   part   of   the  Uni- 
versity realizes   its   fulfillment   in   the   presentation   of 
sweaters.     On  the  other  hand  the  debaters  are  entirely 
ignored  by  the  University,  and  right  here  we  think   the 
debaters  have  got  a  kick  coming.     Why  is  he  ignored? 
Does  not   his   service   rank    with  that   of    the   athlete? 
Does  he  not  make  any  sacrifice  of  time  or  pleasure  in  the 
preparation  for  the  debate?     It  seems  to  us  thattheleast 
thing  that  the  University  could  do  for  him  would  be  to 
give  him  credit  for  some  hours  work.     For  most  certainly 
a  man  in  getting  up  a  debate  such  as  we  had  with  Vir- 
ginia this  year  learns  as  much  about   economics  as   he 
would  from  a  corresponding  course  of  economics.     How- 
ever we  do  not    think   that   this   would    pay    the    debt. 
Some  distinguishing  mark,  which  would  in   after  years 
recall  the  memory  of  the  earlier  honor,   should  be  con- 
ferred.    What  this  mark  of  honor  should  be   we  do  not 
suggest.     The  point  is   immaterial.     Almost    anything 
would  be  better  than   nothing,    for   to  an  unprejudiced 
observer  the  University  would  appear  grossly  unfair  to, 
and  discriminating  against,  the  debater. 

t^r*  t£r*  t&* 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  custom  here  to  give  sweaters  to 
men  who  have  sufficient  ability  to  indulge  in  Varsity 
athletics,  and  inasmuch  as  the  question  of  allowing  a 
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certain  number  of  hours  for  each  inter-coll  egiate  debate 
is  being-  agitated,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  time  to  put 
in  a  plea  for  the  men  who  attain  unusual  proficiency  in 
the  gentle  art  of  swearing-.  Some  may  declare  that  this 
particular  branch  of  human  endeavor  is  not  an  art, 
that  it  is  too  common,  that  proficiency  is  too  easily  at- 
tained; but  such  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Anybody 
can  learn  to  play  ball,  anybody  can  learn  to  debate,  but 
the  real  swearer,  the  real  artist,  is  born,  not  made.  In 
proof  of  this  fact,  we  can  point  jou  to  quite  a  number 
of  men  in  college,  who,  though  they  are  known  far  and 
wide  as  cussers  of  unusual  ability,  are  by  no  means 
artists — their  swearing  sounds  rough  and  brutal.  From 
indications  they  have  been  practicing  assiduously  for 
several  years,  but  the}r,  poor  fellows,  will  never  be  able 
to  lend  the  master's  touch.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  few — a  very  few — men  in  college  who  are 
artists  to  their  finger  tips,  men  who  can  swear  with  a 
beauty  and  a  delicacy  that  is  a  continual  delight 
to  a  highly  developed  aesthetic  sense.  These  are 
the  men  whose  ability  we  wish  to  see  recognized. 
As  to  the  steps  necessary  for  this,  we  are  uncer- 
tain. Possibly  a  "Swearer's  Association"  might 
be  organized;  or  the  Advisory  Committee  might  take  the 
matter  under  advisement;  or  the  Athletic  Association, 
since  it  has  actually  had  the  temerity  to  decide  to  elect 
its  own  officers  hereafter,  might  be  induced  after  two  or 
three  days  of  fiery  discussion,  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
to  see  that  these  men  are  properly  rewarded  for  their 
ability. 

t£&  t£T*  t£r* 

Exams  are  queer  things,  anyhow.  Here  the  Seniors 
are,  in  a  fever  lest  first  Greek  or  first  Chemistry  or  first 
Physics  will  withold  that  precious  Degree.  Here  the  Jun- 
iors are,  fearful  that  Psych  or  first  Economics  or  third 
English   will  shatter  fond  dreams  of  $  B  K.     There  the 
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Sophomore,  on  the  surface  all  indifference  but  under- 
neath, Second  English  or  Second  Math  fills  his  heart 
with  dread  of  a  five  or  more.  And  even  the  Freshman, 
anxious  to  please  his  fond  parent,  looks  askance  at  "Dr. 
Frank"  or  "Mr,  Stacy".  All,  in  that  brief  three  hours, 
must  suffer  consternation,  dismay,  despair.  "Ten  ques- 
tions, take  eight.  Got  to  get  six  to  pass.  Oh  Lord!" 
Verily,  exams  are  queer  things. 

ixr*  i>£r*  tgr* 

The  organization  of  the  University  Dramatic  Club 
fills  a  want  that  has  been  felt  for  a  long  time  in  our 
college  life.  Provision  has  been  made  for  several  years 
for  the  musical  ability  of  various  students  to  give  vent  to 
itself,  but  up  to  this  year  the  histrionic  artists  were  com- 
pelled to  be  content  with  giving  private  entertainments 
in  their  own  rooms.  Now,  however,  since  the  Dra- 
matic Club  has  been  organized  and  since  the  first  perfor- 
mance was  so  successful,  it  is  believed  that,  along  with  its 
James  K.  Polks  and  its  Zebulon  B.  Vances,  the  Uni- 
versity will  furnish  its  full  share  of  Henry  Irvings  and 
Joseph  Jeffersons. 

t3^  90^*  t&* 

Why  should  any  one  get  offended  over  the  fact  that 
the  Seniors  have  seen  fit  to  invest  a  certain  amount  of 
the  subsidiary  coin  of  the  realm  that  happened  to  be  in 
their  possessionin  sundry  benches  which  they  have  placed 
under  the  Davie  poplar  for  their  own  exclusive  use? 
This  custom  which  they  are  keeping  up  is  in  no  wise  an 
effort  to  abstract  the  class  of  '07  from  the  rest  of  the 
student  body  on  account  of  any  misconceptions  as  to  its 
worth — it  is  merely  used  as  a  means  of  bringing  the 
Seniors  closer  together  that  they  may  come  to  know 
each  other  better,  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Further, 
the  privilege  of  these  benches  has   never  been  withheld 
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from  the  students  at  large  on  account  of  the  owners1 
grudging-  their  use;  it  has  rather  been  attempted 
to  make  the  plot  around  the  base  of  the  old  poplar 
exclusive  Senior  ground  in  order  that  the  Seniors  might 
always  have  a  place  where  they  could  gather  together. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  there  is  very  little  excuse  to 
be  made  for  the  action  of  certain  enthusiasts  who  some 
nights  ago  proceeded  to  scatter  the  aforesaid  Senior 
benches  promiscuously  over  the  campus.  These  men 
probably  thought  that  they  were  having  a  fine,  large 
time,  but  they  were  hardly  treating  the  Seniors  with 
proper  courtesy — we  do  not  say  respect,  for  the  Seniors 
are  not  especially  in  the  field  to  be  worshiped.  Let  us 
hope  that  there  will  be  no  repetition  of  this  same 
swiping  of  benches. 


EXCHANGES 


The  April  number  of  the  Minnesota  Magazine  lays 
itself  open  to  decided  criticism  both  favorable  and  unfa- 
vorable, the  latter  particularly.  It  contains  no  poetry 
and  is  weak  and  effeminate  in  tone.  A  magazine  which 
publishes  nothing-  but  sketches  is  certainly  unbalanced. 
Some  of  these  sketches  are  good;  some  very  bad. 
Salvage,  which  apparently  lays  claim  to  being  a 
short  story,  is  the  strongest  contribution.  Originality 
and  clearness  of  conception  are  striking-  qualities,  but  in 
its  plot  development  little  skill  is  evidenced.  Its  purpose 
seems  to  be  to  preach  the  necessity  of  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight in  the  choice  of  a  home-maker.  The  author  pro- 
duces a  painfully  difficult  situation  in  which  the  princi- 
pal actors  are  a  nagging,  sarcastic,  and  shallow  woman, 
a  noble-minded  husband,  and  a  son  with  the  heedlessness 
of  a  restive  maturity.  With  these  specimens  plainly 
and  definitely  presented,  the  writer  undertakes  a  close 
and  searching  character  analysis,  revealing*  in  such  a 
bare  and  realistic  way  the  discords  of  a  family,  which, 
unfortunately,  is  too  true  a  type  of  so  many  American 
homes,  that  the  reader's  attention  becomes  immediately 
riveted  upon  what  he  perceives  to  be  glaring  fact.  Real- 
ism is  seldom  pleasing,  except  when  rendered  with  an 
artist's  touch;  but  its  fascination  compels  recognition. 

The  April  number  of  The  Clemson  College  Chronicle 
is  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  that  magazine.  With  the 
exception  of  a  lack  of  poetry,  it  is  a  full  and  interesting 
issue,  and  is  well  balanced.  Troubled  Waters  and  Honor 
Against  Riches  are  entertaining  stories,  especially  the 
latter.  It  relates  in  an  interesting  manner  how '  the 
extravagance  of  his  wife  led   a  young  West  Point  grad- 
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uate  to  the  verge  of  selling  important  government  secrets 
to  a  French  army  officer.  The  young  officer  is  badly  in 
need  of  money  and  the  temptation  is  great.  The  French- 
man is  ready  with  his  money  and  the  sale  is  about  to  be 
concluded,  when  the  young  officer  wavers  and  asks  for 
a  night  to  think  over  the  step  he  is  about  to  take.  By 
the  next  day  his  West  Point  code  of  honor  has  asserted 
itself,  and  he  is  saved  from  becoming  a  second  Benedict 
Arnold.  Evidently  the  writer  is  indebted  to  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  famous  Dreyfus  case. 

The  Collegian  for  May  is  not  a  very  good  issue.  It 
shows  a  scarcity  of  literary  matter,  there  being  only  twelve 
pages  in  the  literary  department.  In  St.  De  La  Salle 
and  His  Work,  however,  7 he  Collegian  has  a  very  inter- 
esting article,  and  one  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
subject  and  the  manner  of  its  treatment,  will  repay 
reading.  The  alumni  and  athletic  departments  are 
well  edited.  7 he  Maine,  a  belated  poetic  echo  of  the 
Havana  harbor  disaster,  is  conscientiously  written  and 
stirs  a  patriotic  note. 

YESTERDAY. 

Oh,  the  road  to  yesterday  ! 

Where  does  it  lead,  I  pray? 
Over  the  warp  o'  fancy's  loom 
To  a  hovel's  cheer  and  a  castle's  gloom, 
To  a  maiden's  plight  and  a  lover's  doom — 

Leads  the  road  to  yesterday  ! 

Oh,  the  road  to  yesterday  ! 
Where  shall  I  find  it,  pray? 

In  glimmering  wisp  o'  fancy's  flight 
Through  dream  o'  day  and  sleep  o'  night, 
If  the  soul  be  pure  and  the  heart  be  light — 
Find  the  road  to  yesterday  ! 
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Oh,  the  road  to  yesterday  ! 
Who  shall  follow  it,  pray  ? 

One  in  whose  eyes  are  the  dream  o'  years, 
One  in  whose  song-s  are  the  throb  o'  tears— 
Oh,  heart  of  my  heart,  fare  back  through  the  years, 
Fare  back  from  yesterday. 

Vivian  M.  Moses  in  The  Carolinian. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


To  enable  the  alumni  more  easily  to  get  in  communica- 
tion with  each  other  throughout  the  State  and  the  South 
we  give  below  the  officers  of  the  associations  of  which 
we  have  any  record: 

Rat.eigh.-T.  H.  Busbee,  '68,  President;  W.  J.  Peele, 
'79,  Secretary. 

Charlotte. — George  Stephens,  '96,  President;  James 
A  McRae,  Vice-President;  B.  D.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Greensboro. — Dr.  J.  E.  Brooks,  President;  V.  C. 
McAdoo,  Secretary. 

Wilmington. — E.  S.  Martin,  President;  J.  O.  Carr, 
Vice-President;     Benjamin  Bell,    Secretary. 

New  York. — Ex- Justice  Cornelius  Van  Wyck,  '64, 
President. 

Birmingham,  Ala. — Rev.  J.  A.  Ryan,  '85,  President; 
Ernest  Sifford,  '04,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Washington,  N.  C. — S.  G.  Bragaw,  President,  A.  D. 
MacLean,  Vice-President;  Harry  Howell,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

Paul  Schenck,  Law,  '05,  is  now  manager  of  the  Insur- 
ance Department  of  The  Southern  Life  and  Trust  Co., 
Greensboro. 

J.  R.  Morgan,  '10,  has  a  position  at  Jamestown. 

Gilmore  Wharton,  '00,  is  with  the  Cone  Export  and 
Commission  Co.,  of  Greensboro. 

E.  P.  Bray,  '08,  has  a  position  at  Jamestown. 

K.  W.  Carter,  '09,  is  also  at  Jamestown. 
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J.  T.  Cobb,  graduate  student,  '05-'06,  is  Superintend- 
ent of  the  East  Durham  graded  schools. 

I.  C.  A.rledge,  '09,  is  at  his  home,  at  Columbus. 

L.  J.  Smith,  '09,  is  at  Jamestown. 

Dr.  Leon  B.  Newell,  Medicine,  '05,  is  practicing  at 
Charlotte. 

R.  M.  Bryant,  ex. -'09,  is  selling  insurance  at  Char- 
lotte. 

R.  S.  Hutchinson,  Law,  '06,  is  practicing  at  Char- 
lotte. 

W.  C.  Rankin,  '04,  is  Principal  of  the  Goldsboro 
graded  school. 

W.  B.  Love,  '06,  is  practicing  law  at  Monroe. 

K.  R.  Hoyle,  Law,  '06-'07,  is  practicing  his  profession 
at  Sanford. 

I.  C.  Wright,  '05,  has  formed  a  partnership  with  ex- 
Mayor  Tom  Murphy,  of  Greensboro,  for  the  practice  of 
law.  Mr.  Wright  delivered  the  alumni  address  at  Oak 
Ridge  this  spring. 


Scholarship  for  Sale. 

The  Magazine  has  received  in  payment  for  adver- 
tising- a  scholarship  to  Draughon's  Business  College, 
which  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.     Apply  to 

K.  C.  Herring,  Business  Manager. 
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PRACTICAL 

BUSINESS    COLLEGES. 


For    Catalog 
Address 


.F. 

RftLEIGH,  N.  e. 


President,   at 
Either    Place 


BIGGEST 

AND 

BEST 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Denison,    Tex. 
St.    Louis,    Mo 
Jackson,  ] 
Memphis, 
Muskogee 
Columbia, 
Kansas    City , 
Dallas,  Tex 


Padueah,  Ky. 

El  Paso,   Tex. 

Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Fort   Smith,  Ark. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 


L 1  s  s . 

Tenn. 
I.    T. 
S.    C. 
Missouri. 

Waco,  Texas. 

Austin,  Texas. 

Raleigh    N.  C. 

Tyler    Texas. 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Galveston,  Texas. 

San  Antonio.  Tex. 

Montgomery,    Ala. 

Oklahoma  City,  0.  T. 


A  Tower  of  Thoroughness.  A  Pyramid  of  Progressiveness. 

A  Monument  of  Genuine  Merit.  An  Obelisk  of  Great  Popularity. 

Resting  on  a  Substantial  Foundation. 

Incorporated,  $300,000.00  capital.  17  years'  success.  Diploma 
from  D.  P.  B.  Colleges  represents  in  business  what  Harvard's  and 
Yale's  represent  in  literary  circles. 

POSITIONS  secured  or  money  refunded.    Written  contract  given. 

Lpn   p  sr  f  Bookkeeping,    Banking,  Penmanship,  Short- 
DJ1  K1*     hand,  Business  Letter  Writing,  Law  (Qualify 
i  for  Practice),  Commercial  Law,  Business  Eng- 
BY     MHIL,  |  lish,  Business  Arithmetic,  Mechanical  Draw- 
I  ing,  Newspaper  Illustrating. 

MONEY  BACK  if  not  satisfied.     DIPLOMAS  issued  and  positions 
SECURED.    Write  today  for  prices  on  Home  Study. 

Address  DRAUGHON'S  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGES, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


:    v 


